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NUMBER THIRTY 

CHAPTER I 

In fVhich Chivvy Comes to His Senses and Makes 

the Acquaintance of the Gold-Rimmed 

Spectacles and the Licorice Box 

HE was not in the least able to tell how he 
got there. Nor what brought him there. 
Nor who. There he was. In a little 
white bed, with little white curtains, in a little 
white room, and all around him buzzing, 
strangely garbed people, puss-like of tread, of 
whom he was dimly conscious when at all he was 
conscious. How queerly they flitted around, 
white be-capped and be-aproned like the pastry 
cook that brought tarts to the Queen. There was 
a sickly, tepid atmosphere, so he said afterwards, 
pungent and penetrating, the kind that one feels. 
The light was pale as though it too was sick, filter- 
ing through the faded shades, part an indefinable 
sea-green and part jaundiced, and the picture that 
came to him in these uncertain half-tones appeared 
to be staged, uncanny; somehow as the timid 
shapes lingered incantation-wise over vague do- 
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ings on a tripod, dull white like themselves, he re- 
membered how those witches in Macbeth mouthed 
and mumbled at the Lyceum. Whispers reached 
him and a hollow croaking as of one manfully 
soft-pedalling a manly voice. And, as he began 
to perceive that, as Uncle Marcus would have 
said, he was cast for the star part and nobody 
would attempt to take it away from him, so like- 
wise, but very gradually, in surges of recollection 
the tense scene of the mishap came back to him. 
The taunt — the sneer — ^the challenge — ^thc rush 
on the fort all snow-buttressed and glistening — 
and then the fall. 

• ••••••• 

It was the boy in front, he always remembered 
afterwards, the boy in front, the big boy with the 
big feet, who was to make his way in the world; 
and with photographic accuracy he could see the 
steel horseshoes on his heels as, pitching forward, 
he printed one of them by way of memento on 
Chiwy's scalp. And right well he knew that it 
was that useless, lovable, long-limbed Hill man — 
that's what the boys called him when they didn't 
call him Alphabet Hill, just as if he could help it, 
just as if the Aloysius Dabney in front of his in- 
significant prominence — ^not near as imposing as 
Primrose Hill, as Chivvy loved to tell him — ^was 
of his own choosing. But Alphabet was a i\ice 
boy, iio, not a nasty nice boy, but just a nice, clean, 
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ing outline. You knov tbe kS,T— <c» t^ss. vn^ 
do— just one big cabbage leaf 
a real plate to hold f ruh asi fzr 
lesson. Its ribs and tbers vers 
defined as any map in relief, asi he «yei k 
pitiably little as he felt himself yal'-^g tr^sc :•> 
stades after a candied lozenge, oac of stt*:: :r 
more that were displayed along a harnltss vtLt. 
tled-down sdcklet; of course the n-r'-g.-yr- ^i 
been kept daiic, being Sunday, by wiy cz inpllci 
apology for the orgies of Saturday right, and k) 
he felt his way cautiously to the lefrhar.d r^rbcird 
of the sideboard, where* sure as sure. Butters 
would have stowed the candied pears and green- 
gages and fancy fruits and the walnuts and the 
matrimony, and, coming back to consciousness 
through the etherized waves, he just faintly re- 
membered how tickled he was when he first knew 
why almonds and raisins in one compotier were 
called matrimony — because they couldn*t live to- 
gether. And then he lapsed back into dreamland. 
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It had been mosdy dreamland, his life at that 
great big school, with its imposing, pretentious 
Greek front and its more than British interior; 
true, the Greek idea was translated as far as it 
might carry and some of the class-rooms bore 
Greek letter labels, and when he remembered that 
it was in room Ro he first met Alfred, that it was 
while Dr. Adams was expounding his theory of 
the permutation of consonants and dilating on 
original sin in diphthongs, it wasn't easy for him 
to account satisfactorily for Castelotte getting into 
the picture. For Castelotte was a very large man. 
His beard curled and twisted like unto the Assy- 
rian bas-reliefs in the British Museum — and then 
Chivvy found himself embarked on some foolish 
errand in search of their other side. Why arc bas- 
reliefs so obstinately, so tantalizingly one-sided? 
To what end do they keep their secrets? Explain 
that smile fixed rigidly on a world that moves. 
On foolish questions of this kind poor Chivvy 
seemed hopelessly to be embarked, so foolish that 
he found himself muttering to himself, ^'foolish, 
fool-oolish-loolish-foolish," in a blandly idiotic 
succession of mere dodderings, until he landed on 
sleep. And then his dreams were real dreams. 
Nothing, you know, is realler than a real dream, 
and Rose was in this dream and the big spectacles 
with gold rims. 
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He was wide awake now, but those others 
didn't know it, and they still whispered around 
him and buzzed and busied themselves with white 
cloths and bottles and spoons and things. He 
knew they were spoons and things though he 
couldn't see them and could only hear them tinkle 
and ring together, for they had forgotten to give 
him his spectacles, his great, big, heavy, gold- 
rinmied spectacles, the same that earned for him 
the nickname of "Four Eyes" and in spite of which 
he really couldn't see the blackboard, though none 
of the masters believed him except old, little, 
podgy M. Batson, and that was more because he 
could chatter French to him and he was willing 
to concede a little on that account. Everything 
was unfamiliar. Everything strangely quiet, ex- 
cept where, through the half-opened window, he 
could hear the boys romping in the playground 
across the street, and then he knew it must be half- 
past four and they had been let out. Perhaps they 
were following up their charge on the ice-covered 
steps of that pseudo-Greek temple where he had 
come to grief, and that memory crowding in, he 
realized of a sudden that he was hurt. Not badly 
hurt, he guessed, because when he was restless he 
found he could twiddle his toes, a sovereign test, 
the boys said, and move his hands, though not his 
head. So that's where the trouble was. 

"Does it hurt you much, my boy?" 
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He couldn*t turn his head far enough around to 
tell what manner of man this was that leaned over 
him and felt of him tenderly and, ad it were, ex- 
pecting to meet up with the unexpected. And 
then, with an air of authority, '^Drink a little of 
this," said the voice. "We'll have you up and 
about in the morning and none the worse in a day 
or two. That's right, swallow it down. Chokes 
you a little, does it? Well, never mind. Christ- 
mas is coming and we'll have you back on your 
feet long before that. Going to have a real old- 
fashioned Christmas if signs come true. Eh, Mr. 
Pinto? Not that Christmas means anything to 
you, to be sure — ^begging your pardon." 

"Papa Pinto?" The voice seemed to be his 
own, yet somehow strangely thin and far away. 
"Papa Pinto from across the way?" he inquired. 
And from over in a comer somewhere came 
booming a happy bass. 

"It's all right, Chivvy, and I haven't said a 
word to Rose. By the time your specs are mended 
and your noodle patched we'll be walking along 
the same old journey, but, oh, so carefully. No 
skylarking, no skipping — a real Shobbos be- 
havior." 

And dreamlngly Chivvy acquiesced and went 
back into a contemplation, half awake, half con- 
scious, of a world in which he was to be a hero and 
be made much of and pointed out by the big boys 
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and deferred to by the little ones; of a world in 
whidi Dr. Adams, so brilliant at Marlborough 
and so ineffective at the Collegiate, should have 
learned, before it was too late, that there is more 
to a boy than Greek quantities and that it*s just 
possible a German, certificated and equipped, may 
know his own language best. And all the way he 
was plagued out of all bearing by a ghostly comic 
relief, a sort of phantom Hill boy, the lank, lean 
image of some Asmodeus on two ramshackle legs, 
scaffolding enou^ for a head piece more ram- 
shadde yet. Didn't he know right well the way 
Hill would greet him? "YouVe no good," with 
a finger of scorn that might become at any time 
the finger of intra-rib inquiry. "Thought you were 
going to die. When Sir Moses Jekyll died they 
gave us a whole holiday. You'll never amount 
to nothing. But you didn't peach." And Chivvy 
recalled with glee and no small element of sur- 
prise that he really didn't and that just himself 
and one other, which other was Hill, knew whose 
unmannerly hoof it was that, as Tate, Tate of 
Boston, used to say, "done the business." And 
he felt immensely swelled up, prodigiously impor- 
tant. He was going to be a hero in spite of him- 
self. They might even make him a monitor, 
height or no height. And they would quit jeering 
at his Scotch kilts and quadrangular silver but- 
tons, at his huge spectacles and general air of hav- 
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ing just dropped from the clouds. Perhaps some 
of them would grow chummy and forget the jests 
about ham-sandwiches and being a dirty Jew, 
when there was nothing he liked better and noth- 
ing that he was less. Perhaps even it might hap- 
pen that Hill would grow so pleasant as to take 
notes of the Saturday classes ; Collegiate most ab- 
surdly presumed him to keep in touch with them 
and profit by them, in spite of an absence on which 
his step-father insisted, though himself indifferent 
to the rigorous Sabbath rule. Scruples were well 
enough for school, and a Jew must do as other 
Jews, but business is business. 

Who was he, anyhow? How had he come to 
this strange halting place ? The honor lists of the 
Paulatim Collegiate School — ^they should rather 
have been called lists of dishonor, since the legion 
of those who fell by the wayside so hopelessly out- 
numbered the preserved handful of leaders— car- 
ried his name as Myers, Ernest Chivington, and 
carried it well up near the top as frequently as not. 
A favorite with his masters, not unkindly consid- 
ered by his schoolmates, circumstances consigned 
him at once to a certain irregularity of attendance 
and to an aloofness, inevitable, to be sure, but 
constantly in need of explanation. It had been 
long before the most thoughtful of teachers had 
been willing to admit that blackboard examples 
were not for him, since he could by no means con- 
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trive to see them, or to allow that his mordiiute 
absences, whether dirough ill-healtfa or this reli- 
gious holiday or another, were aught but the fruit- 
ful excuses of a qxHlt child and a shirker well 
supplied with parental indulgence ; but that mood 
melted quiddy, to be followed, irrationally but 
wholly naturally, by an access of ultra indulgent 
consideration for which Dr. Rawson, a martinet 
inclined to merciful exceptions, can not be held in- 
nocent Rawson — ^for all that he was a bachelor 
— had a way of acting blindly and repenting at 
leisure; he administered the office of vice-master 
with spasmodic vigor and a real but somewhat 
hectic zeal ; a vast capacity but a small discretion* 
hot water was his natural element, and those whom 
he distinguished shared it with him. Of these 
little Chivvy was not the least. He delighted in 
him as in a prize pupil who was to bring kudos 
to P. C. S., and he was stirred by the promise of 
his development no less than by the handicap un- 
der which his precocity labored — both, as was the 
Rawson way, expanding in the sunshine of his pity- 
ing approval beyond their actual proportions. 
And here was an eager youngster, eager to learn, 
eager to make friends, with the alert mind's con- 
tempt for stupicUty, a contempt he shared, a decent 
reverence for accepted tradition and authority, 
and a real liking for the healthy life other boys led 
and he was barred from. Rawson had a preju- 
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dice against him, inherited, vivid, not to be ac- 
knowledged, with which his sympathy formed a 
curious alliance. You could never tell— of that 
much he had experience — ^just where the ineradi- 
cable tendencies of these Jews would lead them. 
Had they not been repressed and stifled, and must 
they not therefore seek eagerly, hungrily, un- 
tiringly for the open air so long withheld? Had 
they not, for generations untold, conscious of su- 
periority, justified in their pretensions, simulated 
a servile humility? And now, the gates down, the 
avenues open, the lists free, nothing, not even the 
premiership, was sacred to them — and Dr. Raw- 
son had an uneasy sense of sacrilege. In sore 
perplexity, the acting executive of the Collegiate 
resented this intrusion of the chosen. Chosen foi 
what? Was it not Heine who replied, chosen tc 
bring forth a Savior ? That, too, was a disturbing 
thought. And, remembering Amold^s lines, he 
murmured : 

The Spirit of the world, 

Beholding the absurdity of men — 

Their vaunts, their feats — let a sardonic smile 

For one short moment wander o'er his lips. 

That smile was Heine I 

Why should Heine come to his mind ? Because 
Heine — ^poor, tortured soul 1 — ^was yet a splendid 
fighter for humanity ? Because, most Hebraic of 
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Jews, fostflcd or made over, he was Chrisdsii in 
all but die virtues of meekness and charity? For 
the blundering Philistine, the heavy dok, the 
pladd, kine-like, law-aln(fing folk — be the laws 
man-made or divine — he had neither time nor pa- 
tience. Like Coriolanus he must now and again 
plead for their ^'stinking votes,*^ their mercenary 
su£Frage ; he must play to the gallery. But always 
with his tongue in his cheek, a derision Satanic or 
Olympian as each must determine for himself. 
And dius between Dr. Rawson and Chivvy there 
had grown up an understanding, a comradeship, 
an alliance — die word is of no import. These 
two knew. The boy of thirteen and the man of 
forty. 

But who was he, anyhow? It is easily told. 
His father, Bernard Myers, a self-effacing, in- 
conspicuous solicitor, for whose lack of pushful- 
ness none was more scornfully compassionate than 
his wife, had died when he was but nine years of 
age, leaving him the most modest of patrimonies, 
the strangest bundle of confused memories, and a 
reputation for a sense of professional responsi- 
bility that amounted to a disease. It was an hon- 
orable legacy, and it was little more. Wistfully 
he could reconstruct the portrait of the dark, silent 
man, whose company was never dull, whose pas- 
sionate outbursts were volcanic for heat, a lava 
flow that didn't destroy, and who always treated 
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the litde son as a serious personage. His widow, 
cast in what we might call the florid Gothic style, 
morbidly resentful of her mean and narrow hori- 
zon, left to face the world, had determined at all 
hazards to keep up appearances and, as promptly 
as might be, to better her fortunes. She was still 
young, but she had never dallied with illusions and 
had small patience for the impetuosity of a love- 
affair; death gave her pause, but, though she 
would never have willingly acknowledged it, death 
too gave her an opening. Bernard had been a 
dear fellow, but so peculiar, you know, so odd, so 
unpractical; what could you do with a man who 
would dig into a case for a client from whom a 
fee was not so much as a remote possibility ; would 
slave for him and fight for him and actually out 
of his own pocket — ^my pocket, dear Maria — 
spend the good money that belonged to me ? But 
Bernard was a gentleman — no one had ever been 
of two opinions about that — a man solicitous for 
the good name of his calling, one who knew his 
place, was certain about yours, and careful there 
should be no infringement; a man, too, bountifully 
respected. His funeral had taxed all the re- 
sources of Vallentine & Company. At Kensal 
Green there is no neater grave than Bernard's and 
few headstones that tell fewer lies. His widow, 
whose window boxes were the envy of the neigh- 
borhood, had a nice taste in flowers. 
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But Bernard, interesting as a memory, respec^ 
able as a legend, could not be regarded as an in- 
vestment; it would be manifestly cruel and un- 
reasonable tg expect that his ashes should be kept 
forever warm. Mrs. Myers was a practical 
woman. Mrs. Myers had had a disappointment; 
not in love — that was a commodity in which she 
had never dealt because she did not believe in it; 
and being sincere, she did not hesitate to say so. 
It had its uses, likely enough; there was Chivvy, 
for example. Bernard had been ardent. And it 
had its abuses ; and there again was Chivvy. Now, 
this touches close upon the days when even her gra- 
cious Majesty was giving hostages to fortune, 
plentifully and frequently, and Mrs. Myers was 
nothing if not loyal ; but why name the poor boy 
for a defaulting friend? and thus only was Chivvy 
to be explained. A girl baby could have simpered 
as Stella Victoria, her own name being Sarah, 
translated into a constellation — but Bernard had 
held to that early pledge, Bernard who lay cold in 
Kensal Green; and accordingly Ernest Chivington 
it was — Chivvy for short. 

Facing the world is dreary work and anxious 
and angrifying; Madame Martiere had told her 
that it brought the wrinkles, and she knew with- 
out corroborative evidence that it did not improve 
either temper or curves; and so in a lucky hour 
she went to Brighton. It was in the days before 
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the Metropole; while yet the Chain Pier had its 
votaries and the Pavilion a reminiscent blush, a 
reflected glory from the frantic days of the Prince 
Regent. Mrs. Myers was florid; Mrs. Myers 
looked well in black; and Chivvy in white, with 
something between a mortar board and a sailor, 
looked peaked enough to provoke pity. And at 
this juncture Arnold Fox, of Fox Bros. & Co., 
St. Mary-Axe, appeared upon the scene. Arnold 
was middle-aged and prosperous. Arnold was 
almost as near of kin to Bernard as to satisfy the 
traditional feeling for the dead man's brother, 
and presentable enough not to require the cere- 
mony of Chalitzah, without which the orthodox 
widow may by no means remarry. Arnold Fox 
was undoubtedly a man whom most women would 
want to look upon twice and many would be glad 
to meet. Beyond the middle height, slightly bald, 
with wavy iron-gray hair and acceptable outlines, 
he wore, for the most part, an expression of bland 
benignity heightened by that air of innocent in- 
quiry that seems to beam through glasses; his 
speech was hesitating, and always when he ad- 
dressed a woman it had the flattering hesitation 
of deference; he had his opinions and held them 
strongly, but never aggressively — in fact, one 
found them out by accident ; nor were they always 
the opinions one had expected him to have. Down- 
right and direct he could not be ; glitter baffled and 
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annoyed him^-he called it un-English* He was 
well groomed, quietly, unobtrusively, but as one 
of means and position, satisfied that his place in 
the world was secure and careful it should be ac- 
knowledged. Having amassed a comfortable for- 
tune in New Zealand by ventures in which he still 
maintained a considerable interest, he had come 
in middle life to London to find a wife, to make 
a home, and to take up the position to which he 
believed himself entitled. He did not consider 
himself rich, and particularly, though a self-made 
man, not ''new rich;" but in making himself he 
had exercised the greatest care. His education, 
though mainly self-acquired, was more than ordi- 
nary; in conversation a good listener, a species 
growing rare every day; his foreign birth showed 
scarcely at all except in his handwriting, curiously 
careful and not in the least of British illegibility. 
His kinsman Bernard he had known by reputation 
only and regarded always with pity, as one who 
chose rather to be a poor fool happy in his illu- 
sions, when he might have been well considered 
and no fool at all; and the pity, which was almost 
contempt, was transferred to the widow. Not, 
however, the contempt. Stella took his eye. He 
found about her some latent elements of fascina- 
tion. She flattered his good opinion. There was 
no doubt she would look well at the head of his 
table. Her teeth were good. He wanted some- 
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one sensible, someone ambitious, and someone na« 
tive-born. You can not be too careful in selecting 
the companion of a daily vis-a^s. And so, with 
the assistance of some useful mutual friends, the 
match was made, the bargain struck. The word 
may be used without offense, for that was the way 
they both looked at it^ — mutual friends may be as 
nonsensical as they please, but settlements are set- 
tlements, and in these Mrs. Myers was liberally 
cared for. Finally there was little Chivvy. About 
the boy Arnold Fox had no delusions. He was 
satisfied he would amount to nothing, or at least 
to nothing good, and he did not want to be 
bothered with him; but still his care for his own 
reputation compelled him to accept the part of a 
stepfather who was doing his best. He knew the 
value of schooling as he did of money, and since 
the boy seemed willing to learn, he would see to 
it that his education be liberal, his bringing up 
orthodox, and his associates such as might ad- 
vantage him. He was to be no more than an acces- 
sory to the vulpine greatness, but he should be a 
creditable one. And so it happened that Chiwy's 
home life became a thing apart. An only child is 
a lonely child, but he was an only child who was 
no child at all. He was to be educated — ^that was 
the idea — not to be loved, not to be petted, not 
to take any chances either of health or comrade- 
ship or traffic. Butters walked with him every 
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moraing unt3 the school gates were in sight, and 
every afternoon Butters was on hand to walk back 
with him. Man-mothering might be a subject of 
derision for the boys, might bring bitterness into 
his life at school; but he was an investment, and 
you can not be too careful with an investment ; if 
you put all your eggs in one basket, it is well to 
keep your eye on the basket. 

There is no record of how Papa Pinto broke 
through the Chinese wall of exclusion ; but the fact 
has to be set down that, mooning on his way from 
his shop, he had lighted upon the strange pair: 
the bulky, genial giant of a Butters and the singu- 
larly self-contained grotesquery that was stepchild 
to Arnold Fox. Pinto, for all his years, had not 
so lost the sense of sheer boyish enjoyment as to be 
restrained from kidnaping Chivvy from beneath 
the guard of Butters while leaving him there all 
the while — ^what naval men know as a cutting-out 
operation. If Fox could not see the humor of the 
situation, he, Pinto, could. It somehow happened 
in a manner that the big-hearted butler was never 
able to make clear — how could he, it being all 
cloudy to him? — ^that Pinto became one in a trio 
of absurdly happy individuals ; happy, that is, as 
soon as the shadow of the school was behind them 
and the shadow of home not yet in sight. It was 
the most unblushing case of bribery and corrup- 
tion, of downright purchase for a definite value 
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received, that we know of, and the article of bar- 
ter was licorice. The Pinto pockets were store- 
houses — a book sometimes, strange-tongued pam- 
phlets frequently, but always something good to 
"nasch" on. It happened to be licorice that first 
played tempter, and thereafter the forms were 
Protean — ^jujubes, Brazil nuts, monkey nuts, or, 
best of all, some delightful, highly polished, 
squedgy, spongy prunes sticking to one another 
closer than brothers and positively oozing with 
provocation. The boy, it has been said, is father 
to the man, and the way to his heart follows the 
charted route. 

Papa Pinto's sense of fair dealing was outraged 
by the singular discipline of which Chivvy was a 
victim: the mutton chop on the hot-water plate 
and the one mealy potato that regularly awaited 
him on his return from school to be masticated in 
solemn seclusion to the end that, the processes of 
digestion duly completed, he might have a clear 
head, because of an unburdened stomach, for the 
tutors and the tuition of the night. These and 
their kindred horrors raised his ire. To diet he 
held to be an offense against nature. When, he 
wanted to know, when may a boy be a boy if not 
in his boyhood? And he snorted defiance. To 
rescue youth from the tormentor, to give him out- 
look, spaciousness, independence — ^this surely was 
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a doty, a mission, a calL And then, the spirit of 
misduef at woric, Pinto revelled. 

Fox coald not be a sympathetic neigfibor to a 
man as loosely strong together as himself. He at 
all events <fidn*t care whom he met or when or 
where. Was in fact rather given to a promiscu- 
ous and peregrinadous visiting list. They could 
not hurt him, he used to say, and he might do 
them good. Fox, on the other hand, was bound 
to be starchy lest people should overlook the fact 
that he wore linen. And entering into the curious 
partnership with zest, Pinto played sunshine to 
Chiwy's tender roots of love and friendship. 

It was at this juncture that the accident had oc- 
curred—oh 1 vastly exaggerated, of course, by the 
Pintonic imagination, angrily disposed toward a 
mystifying tigress in readiness for the minimizing 
that was sure to come from No. 30. He had 
almost, as later he was fond of asserting, been in 
time to carry the corpse across the street to the 
hospital. It had been a grisly business, he 
averred. And now, secreted as well as it might 
be behind nurses and doctors, he was breathing 
encouragement to the little man, dimly conscious 
that this was his one happiest day. 

What is that noise at the door ? What is that 
burnished presence all aglow with expectation 
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that seems to fill the little ward with the very pres- 
ence of comfortable superabundance. 

''Halloai Master Chivvy I Why, you poor lit- 
tle cherub I Butters has come to take you home. 
Bundle him up, nurse. Never ^ind his clothes. 
We've got the brougham waiting downstairs, and 
it's perishing cold for the horses, and the Missus 
is that impatient. Tuck him in cosy. That's the 
Way. Throw the little coat over him. Now we're 
ready, Master Chivvy. Here we go. Why, good 
evening to you, Mr. Pinto. My respects, sir. 
Yes, sir, Thank you kindly, sir. Yes, I'll let you 
know." 

How did it happen when, next week. Chivvy 
put on his coat for the first time, that the pockets 
were full of licorice? 
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CHAPrHR II 

In Which Chivvy* s Misgivings Mar the Celebra- 
Hon of an Old-Time Bar Mitzvah 

FROM the floor above floated those mur- 
murous waves that tell of the aftermath of 
repletion ; the action was over, and, to com- 
plete the simile, the heavy artillery had ceased to 
speak, but an intermittent dropping fire con- 
tinued, a parting fusillade of jollity. There was 
much popping of corks and rattle of glass. An 
expert in such matters, such an one as the imper- 
turbable Hammond, without whom as presiding 
butler-in-chief no breakfast — ^wedding or Bar 
Mitzvah or other — ^would have been complete in 
high Jewry, would have said "soda water" and im- 
plied Scotch whisky and a friendly little bout at 
"bluff," a game in which Arnold Fox's peculiar 
skill had been thought not unworthy by high Amer- 
ican authority. Number 30 was en fete. Its gala 
days were few but thorough-going, complete. 
Fox could be profuse where profusion might be 
accounted good business, and he had a nice taste 
in display, British rather than Oriental. As an 
alderman who had not passed the chair he would 
have made many a Lord Mayor envious. 
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A modern author, an Englishman at that, has 
said that festal eating is immoral; that eating, 
like poetry, should be precious; that a menu is a 
test as much of character as of taste, a thing for 
consideration most exquisite and delicate and bal- 
anced. He is not to be understood as leaning to- 
ward a dietary ascetic, or tabloid, or one con- 
cerned with food values. There is no good rea- 
son, he is fond of explaining, why one should not 
take one's fill of hors-d^auvres — assuming the un- 
heard of feat to be possible. "Three or four sar- 
dines and potato salad and a big piece of smoked 
salmon and some of that Norwegian herring . . . 
and keep the olives by you to pick at." How 
wholly comforting and satisfactory he would have 
found that feast— cold, for the most part, and 
given somewhat friskily to galantines de volatile 
and the like. Of course oysters were absent and 
lobsters to seek — Arnold F6x could set a strictly 
Kosher table on occasion. But it was big with a 
City of London bigness — spacious, sound, solid; 
it flirted with voUau-vents and bouchees a la Reine 
no more than was needful, and the wines, as Uncle 
Marcus noted, were just right. 

And below stairs its glory had suffered no more 
than a change of venue. There, too, was the 
satiety, if not the benignity, that comes with a 
happy digestion. It was Stapleton who spoke first, 
relighting a Villa r Perfecto lifted from one of 
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the many boxes on the floor above, where, as extra 
man, he felt hunself entitled to privileges ; relight- 
ing it, too, with every circumstance of disgust. 

"Queer folk," said Stapleton. "The job's easy 
enough and the perks plentiful, and no end easy 
money, but bli' me, queer folk. We were talking 
about them last night over at the 'Land's End' — 
nice, cosy little parlor they've got there, too ; and 
that Rawlins girl — ^well, she do get over a man, 
don't she ? Little full in the hips ? Well, maybe 
she be. And displays her — ^well, what do you call 
it? — ^her bust. Well, maybe she does; but what 
t*ell ? Well, she pours out the porter. You don't 
care whether you get full measure or not. Oh, 
but don't she make money for old man Cummins I 
Well, I should say. Rummy lot, ain't they? It 
was at Coving Garden of a big night that I first 
got wise. Butters, old chap, you remember that 
boy Stevens, that loose-jointed son of limbo that 
took French leave and went on the stage? He 
was Buttons then; and say, when he came out stiff 
as a poker, top hat and all, and yelled, 'Mrs. 
Aguilar's carriage I' 'ow in 'ell wos I to know it 
wos Mrs. Abraham's he meant? On the rank I 
was, and a-w'itin' anxious; but 'ow in 'ell wos I 
to know? Forgot to tip me off, 'e said. What 
with the old Moses and the young Marcuses and 
old man Levy and them Leverson nephews, one 
don't rightly know these days what to call the 
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Guvnor. And he's a bird, too; but not just that 
kind, somehow." 

And Stapleton, chewing the ragged end of a 
vintage cigar selected by a selecter, filled himself 
a stiff glass of Bushmills and conceded enough to 
the water fiends to take the edge off. 

Butters moved uneasily. A lumbering giant, 
slow of thought, loyalty was his religion. Though 
he couldn't quite get the drift of Stapleton's gibes, 
he knew they meant no good and minded ill; he 
could sense the sardonic twist of his colleague; he 
felt himself blundering in a morass, muddled and 
muddy ; but to save his soul he could think of no 
telling rejoinder that would avail. Some people 
have the happy faculty of the smart answer, the 
apt reply; others are at their best the day after, 
and when they tell the story their repartee fits in 
and dovetails with convincing neatness; theirs is 
an ex post facto wit, and to their own immense 
satisfaction regularly declares paper dividends. 
But Butters' perceptions labored. He did not al- 
ways see the most obvious of daily facts, and a 
Frenchman would have said that he was bom to 
be a convenience for his wife. And so he pulled 
at his pipe and growled what may have been an 
assent and may have been no more than a grunt of 
satisfaction in no way related to the conversation. 

And Butters had a memory too. He had been 
a stable lad, too heavy to ride, when brother Tim 
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wu winning Derbies and dollars and laying the 
foundation of that fortune which led with easy 
steps and logical sequence by way of the Blue Rib- 
bon pub' to the Frivolity Music Hall. What is 
the Blue Ribbon in a man's career may neverthe- 
less spell retribution and calamity to his peace of 
mind; the law of compensations will sometimes 
work out that way. And sometimes experience is 
dearly bought Some tragedies are merely sordid 
— but they are tragedies none the less. And Tim 
wanted to keep on riding. The Derby was by way 
of being a burning sore in the Butters family. 
Though they had never heard of the Nonconform- 
ist conscience, they were as dean-livingi God-fear- 
ing, narrow-minded, hard-headed Chapel folk as 
ever George Eliot dreamed of; they had taken 
Tim's promotion from stable lad to jockey as a 
visitation and accepted his victory on Autolycus 
as a warning. Had not his picture smiled at them 
from the papers, an accurately featured, notorious 
abomination of desolation, right there in the Li- 
censed Victuallers' Gazette by the side of favor- 
ites from the Music Halls and promotions from 
the ballet to the peerage? When Tim followed 
up his victory in the Guineas and the Derby by 
winning the St. Leger by a short head over 
Molly's Mistake, they felt that they had incurred 
all the risks and earned most of the tribulation of 
Sodom and Gonkorrah. Their rule of life might 
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be grim and somber, but it was definite, and right 
earnest therefore was the rejoicing when, a brief 
six months thereafter, Tim began to put on flesh 
and could by no contrivance of doctor or of trainer 
be brought down to weight. The ways of Provi- 
dence might be inscrutable, but they were planned 
and wise. And the Butters clan, casting aside 
sackcloth and ashes, was disposed to allow that the 
spring permitted flowers. After all, as a casuist 
advanced — ^what family or, for the matter of that, 
what creed is without one? — he had ridden for 
his master and followed instructions and taken his 
fee ; doctors do no more and lawyers no less ; call 
him a hero and a modern Centaur if you choose, 
as the Rev. Harvey Maguire pointed out, himself 
one of the first buyers of a sporting extra; but 
what was he but a worthy servant with good hands 
and a head? Absolute honesty could hardly ask 
for more. And now that flesh, as the same oppor- 
tunist suggested, was no longer in league with the 
devil, there were good grounds for believing that 
he might carry his bulk to a better market and 
might — ^though no one dared to voice what was 
in the mind of every one — turn his experiences 
around Tattenham Corner to profit. Clearly his 
impulses had been right all along. We would not 
assert that "The Blue Ribbon, by Tim Butters," 
and underneath, "He beat the favorite," had sug- 
gested itself to this apologist; but, clearly, some 
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sodi legend might, after all, be an asset. It would 
certainly prove a good back log when conversa- 
tion languished in the bar parlor. 

In point of fact, it proved too good a back log 
by half. Tim and Tim^s exploits, the story of how 
he rode Autolycus around the Corner and into 
the stretch so close to the rails that he had to slip 
his foot out of the stirrup and ride with one leg 
swinging beyond the white palings, made of that 
same back parlor a very Mecca of sport. His 
orthodoxy might suffer, but not his purse. He 
might be a humbug, but a warm humbug. While 
the going was good he came in under wraps, and, 
nursing his nest-egg, graduated from the Blue Rib- 
bon to the Frivolity, so brilliant an ornament of 
the Edgware Road. And it was there that Tim, 
now broadening with palpable prosperity, began 
to learn, as many another before and since, that 
the prop of the stage, the scaffolding of the drama, 
the indispensable support of the box office, the 
censor of every activity Thespian, is the Jew. 
Italian opera could not exist without him, could 
not and has not, whether as entrepreneur or 
stage manager or "headliner." He has been the 
soul of pantomime and the salvation of Savoyards. 
Hippodromes exist because he wills it so, and cab- 
arets because he cares for them. Behind the 
movies you will find him in action, and the music 
hall of London, or Liverpool, or Glasgow, or any- 
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where where the crowd is, subsists through his 
keen sense of what the crowd likes and his splen- 
did readiness to provide it. Tiip, as presiding 
deity, was well enough ; he was to be depended on 
as a steady draw, but Monty Lewis was the little 
god in the machine, and it was Monty who brought 
Tim acquainted with Arnold Fox. That's how 
Butters got his job, Butters who to-day had only 
two cults, Brother Tim and little Chivvy ; Butters, 
who was loyal to both, with a big dog's loyalty 
and a big dog's tenacity. 

And so Stapleton's gibes hurt him. He couldn't 
quite tell why. These fellows were too quick for 
him; they were sprinters, and it took a distance 
for him to show his mettle, as he was fond of 
explaining to Pickaxe, as lumbering as himself. 
Pickaxe, be it said, had a soul after his own heart; 
sturdy, genuine, solid, clean, with a latent vein of 
humor which surprised himself, and scarcely so 
much as the rudiments of an education. Profuse 
he was not, but punctual. He had been bred to 
the plow and, on the occasions when Chivvy went 
down to Crawley Woods to get the savor of the 
earth and to keep out of the way. Pickaxe had put 
off rusticity and been admitted to clean the knives 
and polish the shoes and groom the pony. It was 
engaged at these servile functions that Chivvy had 
come upon him painfully endeavoring to spell 
signs of things that explained themselves and go- 
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ing wrong after the fashion of the negro cook 
who, triumphantly reading out the letters dis- 
played outside a cedar cellar that hung on the wall, 
ejaculated, "S-A-L-T, cedar 1" He had taught 
Chivvy to ride ; Chivvy had taught him to read in 
those three glorious months in which Mrs. Fox 
had appeared only once and Arnold not at all ; in 
which, with Butters and Mrs. Kendall, the lone- 
some boy had enjoyed some real companionship 
and learned to distinguish between pike and perch, 
ducks and geese, and been made free of other 
such natural history mysteries. Barton — he an- 
swered to that name unless you knew him well 
enough to call him Jock — had proved a singularly 
apt pupil, as much on account of the perseverance 
and devotion of his teacher as by reason of any 
natural gifts, but beyond words of three syllables 
he had found it impossible to advance; regularly 
he came his croppers, and always at the same ob- 
stacles; and so, reading the newspaper aloud at 
night, a practice which increased his standing in 
the community and completed his condition of 
puzzledom, he acquired the habit, when twisters 
came his way, of saying "Pickaxe." Now and 
again it left a great deal to the imagination; some- 
times it pick-hacked its way into a race meeting or 
a murder case or the war of the day, with an effect 
disconcerting and incongruous; but Barton kept 
on unflinchingly, to the point where the name he 
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little Jew boy gets more than one t year, though 
they be that queer, what with their Christmas like 
other folk and a New Year agreeable and another 
when the autunm handicaps are run, and fish on 
Fridays for all the world like Papists, and card 
parties Sunday nights same as heathens, that there 
ain*t no telling." 

And Butters vaguely remembering but quite 
failing to get the hang of what Chivvy had told 
him: ''But it was his birthday just the same, and 
he says as how it comes of a different day every 
year, and all because of the moon.'* And Butters 
draws on his reserves of dignity: "Not that it's 
any of our business, Mr. Staplcton. They pays 
u^ good wages and treats us that well, Pd never 
want to be treated better. 'Ere's 'is 'ealthl" 

To which Stapleton, honoring the challenge and 
jauntily passing over the protest as mere feeble, 
money-bought sentiment, replied: "Moon-made, 
you said; didn't you? Lunatic-made, I say." 

And, oddly enough, little Chivvy, whose day it 
had been — oh, such a big, busy, important day I — 
would not have been able to give a much more in- 
telligible account of the why of the proceedings 
than his friends below stairs. True, he had been 
trained for it for months past, but the training 
had for the most part taken the form of commit- 
ting to memory an interminable Hebrew grace 
after meals, of which it is fair to state that its 
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or shall we say the Scriptures? — appointed for 
that day; to read or, rather, to intone with pe- 
culiar regard to the shakes and rises and falls, 
such as, from time immemorial, had been handed 
down, trill by trill, cadence by cadence, much as is 
to-day the rule in the great Cairene school. In 
his Bible he might read an Englished version or, 
if he could contrive to peep at a King James, he 
would find yet another and measurably other, so 
that the general sense of the passage remained 
with him; but his coach was nowise concerned 
about so purely irrelevant and trifling a considera- 
tion: what was important was that his fresh young 
voice might be heard carolling like some budding 
Samuel in the Temple, carolling rather to the 
glory of Anselm Abrams than to the glory of God. 
And this, then, was his full admission to place 
and responsibility in the Jewish church; this was 
his confirmation and Bar Mitzvah; this, his thir- 
teenth birthday, marked, as it were, a turning 
point; from these venerable forms and ceremo- 
nies, ancient store-houses of poetry and tradition, 
sacred rather from a legendary association than 
from any inherent virtue, ever kept alive, yet daily 
losing in significance, he was to date. Perhaps 
because they were taken for granted they were not 
explained; thus they were because they were and 
ever had been — to seek to delve, to allow the spirit 
of curiosity to pierce, to encourage research, was 
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to be irreverent, impertinent, sacrilegious, it 
might be. And so it happened that a soulless cere- 
monial and the giving of gifts, generous and rich 
as beseemed the importance of Arnold Fox, re- 
mained with Chivvy as the marks of a day when, 
an hereditary priest, a Cohen, he had been clothed 
with his rights — this and the memory of a sump- 
tuous repast, to which Donges had contributed a 
noble cake, and whereat, his health having been 
proposed in champagne — just like a ship's, remem- 
bered Chivvy — he replied in a form of words 
obligingly contrived for him, in which gratitude to 
**my dear stepfather" and fervent pledges of per- 
formance battled for priority in a sham that might 
have spelled hypocrisy if any one had been de- 
ceived. And then they had clustered around and 
congratulated and approved of his demeanor; for 
the first time — and for the last, as he hoped and 
believed — he had been made much of as a belong- 
ing, a creditable belonging, of Arnold Fox. And 
in the background — ^women being inconsiderable, 
if indispensable — his mother had beamed, all in 
gray moire and coral, and somewhat more be- 
jeweled than was requisite; anxious-looking, per- 
haps, but visibly relieved, and with a vaguely dis- 
tracted air of wishing it were all over. And to 
him had come the nobly pathetic figure of the 
chief rabbi, most lovable and benign of scholars, 
wistful in his strangely accented speech, so incur- 
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ably foreign and with so delightfully unstudied an 
originality : *'May the Ix)rd cause His countenance 
to shine upon you and give you peace, Ernst, my 
son 1*' Peace I Ah, of all wishes the one unattain- 
able! Peace 1 When he was at strife with him- 
self and his environment and his future, most 
of aU. 

It was, he felt, all emptiness and flummery 
leading nowhither. It promised nothing, it of- 
fered nothing — neither comfort, nor uplift, nor 
ideal. It was a thing of forms, venerable and tra- 
ditional, that had lost all meaning and were rigidly 
to be observed lest it happen that one fall by care- 
lessness and looseness of habit into the ruck of 
those despised Goyim who so heartily returned the 
compliment. A patriarchal shadow, it failed 
wholly to possess the imagination ; ceasing to have 
a reason, it had become faded and feeble. A 
passive submission to authority; a matter of 
scrupulosity in observance. That was all. Fu- 
tility masquerading as faith. 

Ancient history, he knew, was popularly held 
to close with the Christian era ; the happenings of 
that older day a preparation, as it were; the pe- 
riods dovetailing unconsciously the one into the 
other. Rome and her provinces became modern 
Europe; the new creed, like Aaron's rod, had 
swallowed all the others; there survived of them 
less than a memory — ^not so much as the shred of 
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a ritual. What was left was literature, not reli- 
gion. And his alone survived immutable. His 
people alone remained — solitary, set apart, pe- 
culiar, everywhere recognizable and, as well he 
knew, everywhere contemned; a by-word, a thing 
of neglect, tolerated because useful. Why? Were 
they not proud and yet cringing? Was not theirs 
a revengeful humility? They were the chosen 
people — chosen for what? 

The Middle Ages with all their barbarities 
were past; the Jew at his sublimest, intoning the 
Shemang, "Hear, O Israeli The Lord our God 
is one God!" was no longer done to death in an 
auto da fe as a figure of fun ; but petty, sneaking, 
galling meannesses persisted; chains, invisible, im- 
ponderable, that all felt — ^were they not perhaps 
of the Jews' own forging and welding? How 
should he tell? He was too young to know, yet 
not too young to feel and to rebel. Uncle Marcus 
roundly asserted that the blame was two-sided at 
least; these were modern days, he declared, days 
of growth and of change; that, the barriers with- 
drawn, the reason for the barriers would insens- 
ibly disappear with them. Days of make-believe 
he knew them to be, of shams that deceived no 
one. How, asked Uncle Marcus, how lose one's 
self-respect and expect a censorious world to take 
a higher view? If a Jew you will not be, with 
all the word implies of storied glory and of pres- 
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ent eclipse, be a man of sorts, be something — ^per- 
haps, even, somebody. 

Was it the heavy ceremonial breakfast, the 
stifling air of the synagogue — afraid as much of 
ventilation as of ventilated opinions— or was it 
merely reaction, natural, inevitable even? 
Chivvy, frankly, was unhappy, disturbed, as far 
as possible removed from the mood of triumph 
proper to the occasion. What business had his 
small person, his cherubic head with speculations 
that harass and unsettle ? 

He was roaming among the gifts in the little 
back room, the back room that gave a cheerless 
view of stables, when Butters came to summon 
him to tea. "Law, how he startled me," said the 
worthy man afterward, "when he asked if there 
was a Bible in the house I" 
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CHAPTER III 

In Which We Are Brought Acquainted With 
Uncle Marcus and Discern How Dangerous 

a Book is the Bible 

AS he turned into Great Coram Street, Uncle 
J^L Marcus noticed that the sun was setting in 
the west, red, fiery red, boiler red, radiating 
rusty red; it turned his thoughts toward the West 
End, to where the fashionables of Jewry lived; 
to the region between the Marble Arch and Pem- 
bridge Square, whither they had migrated from 
Bloomsbury, one more step in a pilgrimage that 
began not far from Houndsditch and Leman 
Street and the dear old Temple in Duke's Place. 
And he bethought himself how strange it was and 
true that his people must still be wandering, aye, 
and congregating together much as In the angry 
days of old, clannish, exclusive, of their own choice 
and volition set apart; no longer herded together 
in the Ghettoes, marked with a badge of ignominy, 
barred from the professions, ineligible to Parlia- 
ment. Now, within a pale whose barriers, of their 
own shaping and defending, were not less real for 
being intangible, they still lived in dread and dan- 
ger of the Goyim. A dread more subtle and in- 
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sidious yet: the dread of absorption, amalgama- 
tion, dissolution ; of identity lost ; of a chosen peo- 
ple that should at no far day have become, like 
Medes or Tyrians, no more than an historical leg- 
end, a page of splendor, a chapter in the text- 
books; the dread of the melting-pot. White- 
chapel, Bloomsbury, Bayswater — etapes, no more. 
What would be the next? He knew only that it 
would not be the last. A Wanderlust that ante- 
dated Ptolemaic Egypt could have no tame con- 
clusion. 

For himself he had chosen something of a post 
of observation. He was of them, if not with 
them. He had a tower in Gilgal. As well as 
Douglas Jerrold, he could distinguish between 
St. James* and St. Giles', but, best of all, he knew 
where he was comfortable and he reflected that 
as yet the Eden which centers around Piccadilly 
was neither for him nor for them. Save in the 
line of pictures by the masters and antiquities by 
the unknown, or where in a quiet, discreet way 
they profitably combined the avocations of cigar 
dealer and money-lender, his people found little 
haven in that vicinage of vacant faces. The 
milieu did not seem to suit their eminently prac- 
tical minds; there was too much froth and too 
little substance, and only such might be found 
there established as had put behind them the old 
habits of thought and did not care to recognize the 
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old friends, scarcely indeed the old tribal connec- 
tions. Outposts of these there were with cham- 
bers in Albemarle Street or Jermyn Street or Car- 
los ; even the Albany, shelter of literati on promo- 
tion, was not exempt. Not of these was Uncle 
Marcus. Comfort, not the visiting card, held first 
place. He was going home. Going home to 
what? Going home why? 

The dull red glow gave to Great Coram Street 
a certain atmosphere as of a bakeshop, a palpable 
tepidity of temperature, not too fragrant. It was 
decorous and dare not sweat, but it seemed to 
breathe painfully, languidly, tiredly. At all* times 
Coram Street was dull, deadly dull, and deadly 
respectable. A musty flavor of departed glories 
hung about its carved door frames and cast-iron 
torch extinguishers to evoke memories of Sedan 
chairs and runners and such surroundings as might 
properly fit in a Balfede of Beau Brocade. And 
on those glories it rested. Had it not given shel- 
ter to Samuel Johnson and to Bozzy? Was not 
Garrick suspected of having slept here of nights 
unacknowledged? There was even a suspicion 
that it had known Gainsborough before he 
achieved that Duchess of Devonshire that so 
bothered the Agnews, and that Leigh Hunt had 
meditated more than one conversation in the 
shade of its plane trees. But in the last quarter of 
the Victorian century, when so much of change 
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was in the air, change for its own sake, too fre- 
quentlyt and so great and disconcerting a growth 
had come upon Ix)ndon town, Coram Street quite 
visibly and consciously was descending into a 
mournful senectitude, a decent and uncomplaining 
decay. A man might have chambers in Coram 
Street and visit in the West End. If he were ec- 
centric and independent he might boast of it as 
being near enough to the British Museum to give 
one character, and not too far from Oxford Cir- 
cus to reflect wickedness. And always he would 
find it quiet, non-committal, retired. At night no 
one went by. Through the day it was deserted, 
and it enjoyed a fretful activity only in those hours 
of the mom and of the even when clerks, pendu- 
lum-wise, swing toward the city and back, or when 
wagons lumbered through in the direction of the 
market that lies within the shadow of Opera's for- 
bidding temple. 

Clearly just such a tent, just such a peaceable, 
thrifty covering as best suited a head and heart as 
weatherbeaten and as little weather-stained as 
were those of Uncle Marcus. Not a young man 
nor yet a green man was Uncle Marcus; no one 
could have dismissed him with so neutral a word 
as nice-looking; yet there was about him an ele- 
ment of difference, a stamp of otherness; eccentric 
he was not. Those who served him daily — ^the 
crossing sweeper, the waiter at Tom's, the boy 
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who handed him his paper — ^would have sworn 
that he was a gentleman and no "toS." By ac- 
quaintances rated as Voltairean, cynical and of an 
incurable curiosity, as a mild-mannered man given 
to explosions, and eminently in times of test as 
what Americans call "a white man." Externally 
considered, Uncle Marcus was anybody. In dress, 
neutral; in neckwear, careless, and in footwear, 
comfortable ; wearing a hat of any season save the 
right season. 

On the second floor, looking southwestward, 
Uncle Marcus enjoyed a kingdom of three rooms, 
a kingdom and a pleasance. There was a sitting* 
room, exiguous but sufficient, in which he ate when 
eat he must; an ante-chamber in gloominess just 
one degree removed from a dungeon, and in the 
rear a spacious, loftly semi-bedroom gave outlook 
onto a paved yard where sickly nasturtiums strug- 
gled hopelessly toward the light and one or two 
of those courageous trees that periodically seem 
to peel for the struggle, the very lungs of London, 
persisted in fighting it out though it take all sum- 
mer. Why describe in minutest detail the furnish- 
ings? Are we not all of us well acquainted with 
the apartment of the Victorian era? Do we not 
all know its heavy conventionalities, its dull mo- 
notony, its lack of character? A man in lodgings 
is not responsible for his background, nor are the 
Mrs. Cassedays of this life lightly to be denied the 
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right to erect a shrine to the memory of the dear 
departed, a trial on earth but, in the uncertain lo- 
cation of his present abode, a very treasure of 
tearful experiences and a source of conversation 
inexhaustible. Casseday had been something in 
the caretaking line down Ford Street way — an ac- 
tivity that had come to a tragic ending at the bot- 
tom of the lift shaft; his employers had declined 
all responsibility on the score of a notorious fond- 
ness for brown bottles and had cruelly hinted at 
the inquest that, as a caretaker, whether of their 
premises or of his family, Casseday was a fraud. 
A check for a hundred pounds, tendered in full set- 
tlement, had provided a tearful relict with the first 
quarter's rent and the stereotyped belongings that 
had justified the placard: Apartments for Single 
Gentlemen. On the whole Casseday as an invest- 
ment might be said to have cut up handsomely. 

On a marble-topped table, stained and tear- 
worn, perched with a gallant make-believe, too 
patent to delude, a trophy of waxen peaches and 
grapes and pears most majestic, brazenly flaunting 
their printed cheeks like any stroller in the Hay- 
market, putting up a bold front and careless of 
what lay behind. It was, in point of fact, just pre- 
cisely the kind of apartment that one reads of in 
Messrs. Blumleigh's & Blumleigh's monthly in- 
vitation to view these unexceptional premises of- 
fered at the direst bargain because needs must 
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when the shoe pinches. Here, Uncle Marcus was 
fond of saying, he slept the calm sleep of the just; 
here was his little iron bed — ^his favorife Napo- 
leon affected no more — and within easy view hung 
the only evidence of his militancy, a plain wooden 
truncheon, or baton, with the blue-and-white band 
of the City of London, which once, as a special 
constable in some riotous times, he had been privi- 
leged to wield through three hilarious, happy, and 
hooligan days. And being that much of a soldier, 
and no more, there might be found hanging over 
his bed a miniature, the only one known to exist, 
of that other soldier of necessity, who turned his 
drill-ground doings with the yeomanry to profit in 
the marshaling and handling of Roman legions: 
a really remarkable Cosway. A few pieces of 
family silver, a Moorish dagger presented by Ga- 
briel Pinto, and a framed sampler of the Ten 
Commandments in Hebrew completed his per- 
sonal contributions. These and books, books, 
books. Big books and little books ; fat books and 
lean books; choice bindings and raggedy tomes 
from the stalls ; many tongues and many opinions 
and a proper sprinkling of rubbish. 

Uncle Marcus was popular — not a good fault; 
liked by most people, yet with the fewest friends 
and no Intimates. Mrs. Casseday, who mothered 
him and did his rooms, could not remember when 
he had ever had a caller other than Butters, who 
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belonged at the Fox house and, being of the serv* 
ants* hall, did not count, and the Rev. Ignatius 
McBee, a pale postulant doing missionary work 
in the SafFron Hill country, and little Emanuel Pe- 
reira, enjoying a reflected glory as the nephew of a 
revolutionary president in Brazil and trading in 
diamonds in the intervals of eating his dinners at 
Lincoln's Inn. Mrs. Casseday would have taken 
her oath, and offered to more than once — a test 
most challenging and voluble — that no female 
other than herself and her slavey — and she chose 
her slaveys with no thought of the ornamental — 
had ever crossed that threshold, not even Mrs. 
Fox, who always waited below in her brougham, 
sniffing the redolent atmosphere of that plebeian 
passageway on the rare occasions when a domestic 
crisis called for the trenchant methods of Uncle 
Marcus. It was very clear to Mrs. Casseday, 
none the less, as it was to Butters and Mrs. Ken- 
dall, that Uncle Marcus had had a disappoint- 
ment, and they were especially concerned by the 
fact, extremely strange and suspicious, that when 
letters came to him at all, as very rarely they did, 
they came addressed to Mr. Marcus, which was 
not his full name, but, as Mrs. Casseday re- 
marked, with emphasis and intention, his Chris- 
tian name in a manner of speaking. 

On the night in question this middle-aged prob« 
lem had reached the door which was all that kept 
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him from his slippers, his Standard, and his toddy, 
three indispensables to what Chivvy called '^a 
comfy night;" with the curtains pulled together, 
the kettle boiling, and the wind moaning as though 
all the anguish of the Foundlings was soughing 
Coramward, he could hug seclusion. It had been 
a racking, nervous day. Uncle Marcus was on 
the Stock Exchange, not exactly a member and not 
precisely a partner, nor yet properly to be cata- 
logued under any of the many heads officially 
known to Capel Court, but a man whose judgment 
was respected and whose opinion sought, not 
bought; who took a ilier on the wrong side, as it 
seemed, when everybody was the other way, and 
had not always occasion to regret it; who paid his 
debts and had been known on occasion to help 
others over stiles on settling day. Like Pickwick, 
he had an air of startled innocence, reflected 
through a pair of faded blue eyes that looked into 
the future and paid slight attention to what went 
on under, what it is perfectly proper to term, their 
nose ; who made few mistakes but the most egre- 
gious of blunders, and, if he had had to signalize 
himself for some album or for the blotter of a 
police court, might have drawn up a signalement 
more or less as follows: "Height, five feet eight; 
stoop-shouldered; observant and seeing nothing; 
hair, scant, curly, blond where not blanched; eye- 
brows, aggressive; carriage, apologetic; habits, 
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pedestrian and philatelic ; would walk ten miles to 
swap a black penny stamp for a triangular Cape; 
dress, of the fashion of the year before last or of 
the year after next, loose, comfortable, capacious 
as to pockets and innocent of a tailor's iron after 
the day of delivery; would join the Stock Ex- 
change whenever a topper became a non-essential ; 
has lived in France and remembers; possesses an 
astonishing library in the French literature of sug- 
gestion; learned in the Bible and in Boccaccio; an 
inveterate smoker, a good sleeper." Others might 
add: "An honest man." Not a full-length picture, 
nor yet a miniature, but thus or thusabouts was 
Uncle Marcus. 

I have left Uncle Marcus an unpardonable time 
trying to find the key to the door of his chambers 
while still encumbered with an umbrella, an eve- 
ning newspaper, and a bundle of books gathered 
at Sotheran's as he came up the Strand, going a 
little out of his way to get a pound of smoked 
salmon at his usual shop near Wellington Street. 
All the way past where costumiers produce the im- 
pression of a gallery of ancestors by the present- 
ment in their windows of fully-dressed theatrical 
characters, in some cases scarcely more dummy- 
like than the original; past Nathan's stage proper- 
ties and the illuminating display of cut-glass lions, 
unicorns, and Prince of Wales' feathers, to the 
coach-building paradise of Long Acre, he had 
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journeyed along moodily, uncertain whether the 
rain justified the unfolding of his protector. And 
all of these were his old friends, his old familiars. 
Well might he have repeated with Charles Lamb : 
*'I have passed all my days in London, until I have 
formed as many and intense local attachments as 
any mountaineer can have done with dead nature. 
The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street, 
the innumerable trades, tradesmen, and custom- 
ers, coaches, wagons, playhouses, all the bustle 
and wickedness round about Covent Garden, the 
very women of the town, the watchmen, drunken 
scenes, rattles — life awake, if you awake, at all 
hours of the night, the impossibility of being dull 
in Fleet Street, the crowds, the very dirt and mud, 
the sun shining upon houses and pavements, the 
print shops, the old bookstalls, parsons cheap'ning 
books, coffee houses, steams of soups from 
kitchens, the pantomime, London itself a panto- 
mime and a masquerade — all these things work 
themselves into my mind and feed me, without a 
power of satiating me." He had lent his heart 
with usury to such thoughts and scenes', and now 
he chuckled to himself as he carried back to that 
eighteenth-century day when, alone in a dripping- 
and bedrenched mob, globe-trotting Jonas Han- 
way walked dry. For all he knew to the contrary, 
that flaunter of precedents might have stepped out 
of this very entrance in Coram Street and from un- 
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der its fanlight peeked around furtively to see 
whether Lady Betty across the street, such a lover 
of novelties that her colored boy always wore ca- 
nary liveries because he came from the Canaries, 
were not looking out as, with the courage of des- 
peration, he essayed the introduction of an ori- 
ental novelty to the most occidental of great cities. 
Thought Uncle Marcus, how well he would like to 
write a book in which due honor was paid to the 
pioneers of utilities : to the Mackintosh, who first 
went abroad shedding water like a duck and not, 
as his neighbors thought, like a goose ; to him who 
introduced goloshes — and he smiled as he thought 
of Charlie's Aunt; to Hanway, to Macadam, to 
the patentee of the Hansom Cab. His reading 
had been extensive and he had heard that in the 
States a man with two celluloid collars and appli- 
cation might go the year around alternating and 
never wearing out. That surely, he thought, was 
an invention deserving an introduction to London. 
And as he wandered amiably along such harmless 
mental excursions, a diluted shower of soot from 
the balcony above, lodging In the collar of his 
overcoat, of a sudden disposed him to follow the 
tlirections in the play books and disappear within. 
He closed the door with the air of a man fa- 
miliar with the premises and able to find his way 
confidently in a semi-obscurity which to one less 
experienced might be full of pitfalls. Arrived at 
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the first floor — in America it's the second — ^where 
another key was required, he indulged in his daily 
speculation as to what was waiting for him within. 
There might be letters, you know, or an invitation, 
or an announcement. There never was a dun, but 
petitions for help went up pretty frequently to the 
haven of that premier. It hadn't been more than 
two weeks since he had found an engraved card — 
he knew it was engraved because he rubbed his 
fingers across it — ^bidding him to Chiwy's Bar 
Mitzvah, and thereupon, in his wet clothes, with- 
out taking off his hat, and fairly fondling his um- 
brella, he had sat down to enter into a reminiscen- 
tial revery in which Chivvy persistently got littler 
and something might be seen of Bernard and the 
yet unemancipated Stella. And thus Mrs. Casse- 
day had found him all alone in the dark and, like 
Niobe, all tears — this was not Mrs. Casseday's 
remark. "And he certainly would take cold and die 
if I hadn't come in unawares-like to mix him a stiff 
grog and get him his slippers and treat him, be- 
lieve me, like a great big blundering baby. There's 
no question, Mrs. Kendall, Mr. Marcus has had 
a disappointment, and it comes over 'im that w'y 
sometimes. I know." And Mrs. Kendall nodded 
her sympathetic acquiescence. But she was wrong 
— at least wrong at that time and in that place. 
Uncle Marcus, on the night in question, had given 
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himself no end of pleasure determining just what 
should be the nature of gift it would be proper to 
send Chivvy on this most auspicious occasion. 
After all, the boy was only thirteen, but then thir- 
teen has degrees, and Chivvy might be said 
to be in the sixth grade of thirteen ; and then well 
Uncle Marcus knew precisely how the big table 
at No. 30 would be loaded down with gifts and 
precisely what shape they would take. There 
would be sumptuously bound sets of Festival Pray- 
ers. There would, of course, be Dickens and 
Thackeray and probably Scott and a Natural 
History or two and Shakespeare in various de- 
grees of elucidation and illustration, and it might 
happen that the number of square-topped, solid 
mahogany writing desks, wondrously fitted and 
never at any time to be used, would not exceed a 
round dozen; and a small jewelry store-full of 
scarf pins and gold links all engraved, so that he 
mightn't pawn them; and a gentleman's dressing 
bag weighing, at a moderate computation, twenty 
pounds when empty, unnegotiable by anything 
short of a Chinese giant or a St. Pancras porter 
if so much as a tooth brush or a nightshirt were in 
it And so on through the customary catalogue 
of presents bestowed without the slightest regard 
for what the poor, persecuted boy might like to 
read or to wear or to own. And Uncle Marcus 
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smiled. Not in this category would he be entered, 
and for full two hours he permitted himself the 
luxury of shopping with Chiw7. 

Mrs. Casseday was at her best. She had never 
had any respect for French kickshaws. Give us 
good, plain English living, Mrs. Kendall, and 
we'll bring up a race of beef-fed Britons in place 
of these **neemick,'' spindle-shanked kids that you 
see in Punch,and she fed Uncle Marcus, not too 
robust a person and one who was constitutionally 
unable to remember after dinner upon just what 
he had dined, according to the spirit of her pre- 
cept. Tonight there was that succulent delicacy, 
a veal and kidney pie, a sizable supper for an ogre, 
garnished with potatoes in their jackets, modestly 
peeking out; a tankard of Number One from the 
pub around the corner, which Butters, who was 
waiting to see Uncle Marcus, had been good 
enough to go for, wetting his own private whistle 
by way of commission, followed by a majestic 
Stilton cheese, into which a couple of glasses of 
Sandeman had been poured, thereby producing a 
truly revolutionary condition in that busy repub- 
lic. Ignoring completely the after-dinner demi 
tasse, an abomination of foreign provenance, one 
will allow that, inwardly considered, Uncle Mar- 
cus was by way of being well furnished. 

Mrs. Casseday was clearing away with the satis- 
fied air of one who had done 'er duty and know'd 
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it, and might be pardoned a certain justifiable 
pride in the doing of it and, departing with a 
flourish as of proprietorship that seemed to in- 
clude Uncle Marcus quite as much as the other 
movables, she returned forthwith to announce, 
"Butters, sir, to see you." 

"Show him in, Mrs. Casseday. Let me tell 
you, that was a pleasant little collation you pro- 
vided tonight. More than enough for one, per- 
haps, as the gentleman remarked about the turkey, 
and not quite enough for two." 

"Yes, sir, thank you, sir," and Mrs. Casseday, 
who was never able to determine in her own mind 
— ^whlch took a lot of making up — whether Mr. 
Marcus was always to be taken seriously, con- 
cluded that she might as well accept the more com- 
fortable view. 

Somewhere about the middle of his cigar, the 
ash of which had been most carefully conserved, 
Uncle Marcus' reflections, somewhat disposed to 
be drowsical, were disturbed by a robust summons 
on the door. 

"Come in. Butters. IVe been waiting for you," 
he said. "And you may sit down," as Butters 
hung awkwardly in the entrance. "Fill yourself 
a glass of port and look comfortable." 

"Yes, sir. Fine night, sir." Then, after a 
pause, "For ducks, as you might say. Glad to 
see you looking so well, sir." 
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"Nothing wrong up at the house?" 

"No, sir — ^that is to say, nothing perticklen 
No, sir, nothing. Nothing to mention. Mrs. Ken- 
dall . . V 

"Never mind Mrs. Kendall, Butters. Bother 
Mrs. Kendall. Let's come to the point. How's 
little Chivvy?" 

"Master Chiwy's quite well, sir. That's to 
say — ^yes, sir, quite well. A little bit — ^well, sir, 
without offense — peculiar." 

"Butters, what's the use of beating about the 
bush? You didn't come here to tell me that 
Chivvy was quite well. If he hadn't been I'd have 
heard of it before this. Nor to inform me he is 
peculiar. I know it. You've got something to 
tell me. Out with it, man, and let me get to my 
book and be done with it." 

"Yes, of course, sir. Well, you see, Mr. Mar- 
cus, it's this way. The night of Mr. Chiwy's 
Per . . ." 

"Bar Mitzvah, Butters?" 

"Yes, sir, that's it. Well, sir, that night he ups 
and sends for me. 'Butters,' he says, says he, 
quite natural like, 'bring me a Bible.' " 

"Well?" 

"Yes, sir, just as I says. Startled me." 

"Bibles are dangerous things, aren't they. But- 
ters? There's been a lot of mischief come from 
Bibles. I've known of people done to death for 
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no better reason. Bibles are the very deuce and 
all. Did you have one?" 

"No, sir — that is, not exactly. Mrs. Kendall, 
sir . . .'* 

"Ah, of course. Mrs. Kendall is a good 
woman. I wouldn't be surprised if she had a 
Book of Martyrs, too, and a Pilgrim. And you 
acted as colporteur?" 

"Yes, sir, I suppose so, sir," and Butters, some- 
what puzzled, shuffled his feet uneasily. 

"Well, Butters, worse things than that happen 
in Rome. I'll see little Chivvy. By the way, tell 
him to drop in here to lunch Monday. It's a 
bank holiday. You may go now. Finish your 
port." 

And, left to himself, emitting rings of smoke 
with evident satisfaction, Uncle Marcus of a sud- 
den remembered that he had yet to buy a Bar 
Mitzvah present for little Chivvy. He knew now 
precisely what to get. He would go to Sotheran's 
on his way to the City. 
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CHAPTER IV 
In Which Mrs, Pinto Makes A Decision. 

THE dining-room windows for about a third 
of their height were protected by those dose- 
meshed wire screens which would keep out 
the sunlight if there were any. That was not their 
mission, and mostly they served as protection from 
the impertinence of those who might be bold 
enough to glance beyond the area railing and the 
paved moat sacred to what estate agents call the 
offices of a residential mansion. The vent between 
the window sashes was protected by one of those 
long red-clad, sausage-like rolls men hawk about 
the London streets, men without individuality, 
floating on the vast London tide a tangled drift 
of humanity rejected. They make strange noises 
the while, noises unconnectable, noises unintelli- 
gible, yet everywhere understood. Heavy rep 
curtains and a fringed valance of like forbidding 
material warned the passerby that here was a 
private house that wanted to be kept private, and 
whose aspect was plainly intended to be forbid- 
ding. "Not Wanted" or "No Thoroughfare" or 
"Keep Out" might just as well have been placarded 
on the window pane, and the insistence on the 
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*^This is my castle** attitude was only partially be- 
lied by the "Salve" on the door mat just 
within the heavy front doors, upon which, if you 
were wise, you wiped your feet with no thought 
of taking its message of welcome too seriously. 
No. 30 was not easily to be distinguished from 
No. 28, or from any other number, odd or even, 
on either side of the eminently respectable and sin- 
gularly dreary street, named in derision for the 
splendid country seat — ^the Eaton, the Warburton, 
the Aldenham— of the great territorial magnate 
who fattened on its ground rents. With a discreet 
care it avoided any air of distinction, any singular- 
ity of paint or prodigality of window adornment ; 
its flower boxes did not garishly offend; its rail- 
ings were for defence, and the varnish of its front 
door was dull but impeccable as the stone of its 
front steps over which, be the weather never so 
dirty or chilblainish, bare-armed and bare-headed, 
in a cotton print dress, unlined, Sally or Maria 
toiled and worried morning after morning in des- 
perate emulation with Maria or Sally at 28 or 
other neighboring number, odd or even. 

Within the dining room was warm, as warm as 
the best Wallsend at 28 shillings a ton could make 
it; the Axminster gave to your tread with a touch 
that was almost caressing, the more comforting 
since nothing else seemed to care whether you 
were there or not. The furniture was indestruct- 
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ible for massiveiuess and unapproachable for pol- 
ish. It was the boast of Butters that you could 
shave yourself in the table, a phrase which every- 
body understood in spite of Its elliptical irregular- 
ity, and accepted by Butters as the highest of com- 
pliments. 

But Chivvy wasn't thinking of shaving. What 
was left of his mind after a bout with Euclid and 
much anxious wrestling with Mrs. Somerville's 
physical geography, was concerned with the prob- 
lem of how to peep through the wire screen over 
against Mrs. Pinto's without being discovered. 
Rose was going to have a birthday, a habit ac- 
quired early in life and since attested at stated 
intervals by such a collection of silver cupS and 
mugs and porringers, all stamped with those 
marks of authority by which the British convey 
a note of genuine authority which means so much 
more than the mere word Sterling. Rose and her 
birthday had come to the knowledge of the neigh- 
bors across the street by way of Donges, the 
French confectioner, whose successful tempting of 
the college boy's sweet tooth had brought him inde- 
pendence, and of Abemathy, whose chemist shop 
over against the corner of Red Lion Street was 
famous for its iridescent bottles and its toffee. 
Through these unavowable channels Master 
Chivvy, who was not invited and would not have 
gone if he had been, had been tantalized, and now, 
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a furtive glimpse aiding, he was sensible of the 
children in procession, of the nursery and its deco- 
rations, of the nursery governesses and theirs, and 
of the face of creation as modified by a calendar 
in which, once a year, there was a red-letter day 
for Rose. Of Rose he knew no more than a 
chubby vision might vouchsafe. Of Papa Pinto 
only the table talk — as that, somewhere near the 
Holbom end of Southampton Row he had one of 
those strange, nondescript businesses in which 
household gods of a bygone day, sometimes made 
over new and sometimes not, foxed mezzotints 
and blowsy oil paintings, brokendown jardinieres 
and etageres and fragmentary china, chipped but 
pedigreed, struggled in a minuscular window for 
prominence. This is not a catalogue. It is not 
even an opening chapter in "The Wild Ass's Skin." 
Inside there was a confusion as of Noah's ark; 
relics of more than Babylonian antiquity seemed 
as little valuable as a colored print of the day 
before yesterday, and nothing had a price. It was 
all a question of haggling, of personal encounter, 
of old man Pinto's knowledge of values and in- 
difference to a sale matched against the appetite 
of the curio-hunter. Over the door stood the 
words, "Antiques and Articles of Vertu" ; unkind 
folk said it was no more than a secondhand shop. 
Is that a reproach? Much wisdom is second- 
hand, is it not? We need not go into that now. 
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It was certainly no secondhand personality that 
kept it and was by it right comfortably kept; to 
him it featured no inconsiderable adjunct to the 
British Museum. Within its dim light he browsed, 
wrote little monographs, and generally conceived 
of himself as something that need not have de- 
ferred to Sir Hans Sloane in the past or Sir 
Richard Wallace in the present. 

Gabriel Pinto, for all that he affected docility 
and a skull cap and carpet slippers in the shop, 
was a man of rare dignity and quiet self-posses- 
sion ; proud, with all the peculiar pride of the Scp- 
hardim ; careless as to creeds, and with none of his 
own save the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man; careless even as to those ancient ob- 
servances which he would so willingly have es- 
caped if he could, and deriving much quiet amuse- 
ment from the assertive superiority of his neigh- 
bors across the street and others of their kidney, 
who, since their forebears had missed the distinc- 
tion of being "nuevos Christianos," were well con- 
tent to be pointed to as nouveaux riches. He had 
many troubles, had Pinto ; many burdens to bear, 
but money had not been one of them, and he had 
acquired a philosophic dread of too much as of 
too little, and rarest of phenomena, knew the 
vahie of enough — ^most indefinable of quantidesi 
removing itself always as one advances. The 
French call it ''fe juste milieu/* he was fond of 
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remarking^ but there is no term for the condition 
in English unless, he said, perpetrating the most 
wretched of puns, you call it the happy mean — 
and the mean are not happy. And then, likely as 
not, his mind wandering along the strangest by- 
paths, he might be seen smiling to himself and 
gleefully rubbing his hands as he bethought him- 
self of Buridan's ass, that poor starveling, who 
might have had enough, that pitiable scarecrow 
of indecision that came to grief between two 
bundles of hay. It was with such vague specula- 
tions that he busied himself when of a sultry July 
day, even in Southampton Row, the air got heavy 
enough to remind him of the Cintra vineyards, 
ladclng only their hum and fragrance, and at such 
times he would take up an old Amsterdam La 
Fontaine, that lovable bonhomme whose bestioles 
have so much more sense than persons, noticeably 
so much more than their sunny creator, who 
profited most queerly by having none. Surely in all 
literature is there no more likable, less responsible 
quiddity than this fabulist, who could never apply 
the conunon sense he lavished on his neighbors' 
afiFairs to the mending of his own fortunes. 

Standing at his window, Pinto was prone to 
chase these vagrant quirks, these stray ravelings 
of thought, a habit he found it as hard to shunt 
as that of drumming "Buffalo Girls" on the win- 
dow-pane, nodding his head the while with great 
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precision and dignity to the tappy-tap-tap ; it was 
just such a window as that of No. 30, but there 
were odd numbers on his side the street, as his 
wife loved to emphasize with something more 
than a suggestion of a happy coincidence. Gazing 
all befogged into the murkiness of a street scarcely 
more hazy than himself, he drummed on. 

Jean La Fontaine had long since made place 
for a certain Bidpai of his acquaintance, esteemed 
the more perhaps because, like Omar, he wrote 
in an ancient tongue known only to a few, and 
might therefore be rendered with that impudent 
impunity with which we treat an original destined 
to serve rather as a vehicle for our speculative 
vagaries than as an original. FitzGerald was not 
the first man of letters, the only dilettante scholar 
who fathered a foundling before a world of scof- 
fers, nor will he be the last. "Traduttore, tra- 
ditore," muttered the old man, as he rubbed clear 
a peep hole on the glassy pane. 

Adown the street a fetid glare, a feeble, protest- 
ing, jaundiced kind of sputtering illumination 
showed where the gas man had been busy early 
in the February afternoon, dragging after him 
a fashion of patlbulary ladder, up and down the 
which he clattered uneasily. He had never heard 
of those serviceable lanterns of the Terror and 
would not have been powerfully moved by a re- 
cital of their tragedies. He was plain and British 
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and direct, a God-fearing man to boot, and those 
things were French, presumably pagan and cer- 
tainly improper; in his earlier days he had gone 
his rounds in Soho and had a proper contempt for 
all gesticulating mountebanks. But Mr. Pinto, 
for all that he was a foreigner, and, what was 
worse, a Jew, was of quite another pattern. He 
could tip liberally on occasion ; he kept Christmas 
with more than Christian ferv^or, and produced 
thereabouts strange candied fruits from the Por- 
tugals for the young of all who ser\'ed him, 
whereat the man of lamps put him down generic- 
ally as a gendeman "wot knowed 'is place." Thus 
certified, he might pass and, when Pinto tapped at 
the window, Scroggin looked up and, so far as 
his burdens would permit, scraped a salute. Pinto 
kept on Buffalo Girl-ing with splendid execution 
and verve. 

"Wot*8 the matter with the old gent?" said the 
gas man; "wot's bitin' 'im this afternoon?" and 
since the Buffalo girls absolutely refused to come 
out tonight, though Pinto nodded with real anx- 
iety, it dawned on Scroggin that maybe the invi- 
tation was at his address. As he approached the 
house the signals spoke distress, and through the 
hazy glow of the window Pinto might be made 
out beaming, framed in a sort of halo and bubbling 
over with suppressed excitement. At the area 
steps Scroggins rang the bell, but the signaling 
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but Cblwy's feelings as he performed this perilous 
passage were such as would have dignified a con- 
vict as he leaps over a precipice to unknown depths 
below with the bloodhounds baying hot on his 
trail. He had never played truant; he had never 
broken bounds ; of all good boys he had been the 
best. Though he knew nothing of the Prayer 
Book, it would not have been needful for him to 
repeat the confession about having done the things 
that he ought not to have done and having left 
undone the things he ought to have done, though, 
morally considered, there was not too much health 
in him. Had he not been too much cosseted and 
coddled to let his natural instincts have so much 
as a chance ? He might not make friends and he 
had no chums, and the list of his acquaintances was 
censored. Outside of the brick wall of school, 
the brick wall with a wooden gate, he was the im- 
portant little personage of a circle narrow in more 
ways than one ; it was understood that he was to 
be protected from evil and made impervious to 
outside influence of good ; the unsuspected admis- 
sion of Pinto to his confidences had been the first 
break, and he was still put away at night, to be 
taken up, as it were, and dusted in the morning, 
with no thought of the impending tragedy. 

It has to be allowed that he was a strange child, 
to whom study was grateful; and that being the 
case, his triumphs, on which he set great store, 
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were easy, and it fretted him that his mother 
should accept them as a tribute to herself, while 
Fox regarded them in the light of returns on his 
investment. It was right and proper that he 
should, as it were, pay a good dividend ; that was 
commonly the habit with the ventures of Arnold. 
And so, when in the evening Chivvy came down- 
stairs to the lonely meal and the unsympathetic 
tutor, he would be met in the regular course of 
things with, "Well, how many tops, Chivvy, eh? 
What's that, tired ? Rubbish. When you have to 
work for your living like I do, you will know what 
it means to be tired. Butters, bring me my slip- 
pers." And Chivvy would slink away, rebuked and 
uncomfortable, while the head of the house pleas- 
antly bestowed in a big chair, provided more 
pleasantly yet with a dry Sherry, he more than 
suspected Sandeman had swindled him in, would 
proceed to wonder how so singularly automatic a 
person as his wife should have been guilty of a 
production so puzzling as Chivvy, so discomfort- 
breeding, besides. 

We have kept the boy an unconscionable time 
out in the weather, but at that not near the time 
he seemed to wait at the door of No. 27 while 
yet the glow of No. 30 played on him like a search- 
light to mark him out as unregenerate, irredeem- 
ably bad, given to unlicensed pleasures. How glad 
he was to get inside. My, how warm and cosy! 
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How snug and homey I The house, to be sure, 
was just a reduced copy of No. 30, but they 
weren^t a bit more alike than most sisters. He 
couldn^t tell where the difiFerence was, but he felt 
it, and he liked it. The pseudo-marble walls of 
the penitential hall across the way displayed beau- 
tiful steel engravings of the Coronation, of Mil- 
lais^ Huguenot, and of a dreadful looking Lord 
Chief Justice with a hanging face threatening all 
transgressors from out of a wig too big for him 
and robes that could not conceal the fact that his 
legs were not mates. But here, a plump Dutch 
mother smiled upon him, hugging the best-fed 
little haloed Christkind that ever was ; the mantel- 
piece was littered with queer china dogs, the heads 
turned the wrong way that they might the better 
contemplate their wonderful blue backs and leer 
with a look of more than canine knowingness at 
the Persian chessmen, elephant mounted, who 
stood imperturbably on guard at each corner. 
The open door caused a fluttering of hangings 
which seemed to shimmer as though strewn with 
the tiniest of mirrors, and as Chivvy unrolled his 
little moth-like self from the cocoon, as the 
mummy-like wrappings fell off one by one, he be- 
came aware of eyes. Oh, he knew them, though 
he had never spoken to them, but he had always 
felt that some day he would, some happy day. 
They belonged to Rose, those big, round eyes, 
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mischievous and demure by turns, and were peek- 
ing discreetly from behind a most intriguing screen 
of Cordovan leather upon which, in high relief, 
the blood-thirstiest of Abrahams was just about to 
stick the meekest little Isaac that ever whimpered 
— seemed to enjoy it, rather. 

Papa Pinto was beaming. A glow from the 
fire gave him the appearance for sheen and round- 
ness of one of those big bottles of colored water 
in Abernathy's apothecary shop. He was visibly 
triumphant and, as he stooped to gather up the 
little truant, somewhat subdued now by the sud- 
denness of the onslaught, to him entered, as the 
play-books have it, a presence. It was draped all 
around in shimmery silverness; its outlines dis- 
appeared in lace; it had a gentle and yet rebuking 
look, and no one could doubt for a moment that 
this was the soul of the house, the very breath of 
the belongings and it said, "Chivvy, we arc going 
to keep you tonight. You are ours for one good 
frolic. You are mine and Rose's to the last minute 
of the twelfth hour of her birthday." It was Mrs. 
Pinto, and Chivvy nodded speechless— of course 
he knew that she meant twenty-fourth hour, but 
he wouldn't have corrected her for worlds. And 
then Rose led him away into upper regions of 
bliss, where, to his immense astonishment, Beta 
Hill was there before him, much encumbered by 
those same feet that Chivvy remembered so well. 
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And thereafter were happenings and doings and 
conjurors and cake, and one cake had candles on 
it which Chivvy tried to count, but was told it 
would be rude; and when finally— oh, ever so late 
— ^he protested he must go home, in panic dread 
of consequences, and was sent in search of Papa 
Pinto, he found him discussing volubly no less a 
personage than himself with the dear lady that 
had insisted she was going to keep him until the 
very last minute. And while Pinto rumbled, 
stricken of a sudden with the belated workings of 
an ex post facto conscience, he heard her say, ''No, 
my dear, this is my day and Rose's, too. We are 
going to have our way. Manana for apologies, 
regrets— Reinita reigns. Chivvy remains. Basta." 
How could Mrs. Pinto commit herself to so 
flagrant a social indiscretion? Papa Pinto might 
be as peculiar, as unconventional, as Bohemian as 
he chose; people expected no less and were not 
disappointed; that was his privilege, and then it 
seemed, somehow, to go with a business that was 
one of spasmodic acquisition on a whim and re- 
gretful disposition to another more enthusiastic 
than himself. That his mental processes and so- 
cial appearances should be as disconnected as 
Notes and Queries, as strangely assorted as the 
articles in an encyclopaedia, that was in character. 
Measured by his standards, all that was strange 
was right and proper. Mrs. Pinto, knowing per- 
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CHAPTER V 

In Which Chiwy Gels His IValking Papers and 
Is Farmed Out for His Better Bringing Up. 

NO. 30 never had been a cheery place. It 
conveyed somehow the intelligence to the 
world that you must be forbidding to be 
respectable, that your place in the social scale will 
be determined by critics not too discerning in pro- 
portion as the brick wall around your home is 
studded with broken bottles and the approach to 
your office defended by impenetrable office rules. 
No. 30 never had been given to a smiling exterior, 
never had possessed a jolly, chirpy soul; but there 
are degrees and, on the morning after Chivvy's 
unwarrantable escapade, No. 30 was distinctly to 
be noticed as doleful and depressed. The air of 
tragedy affected Sarah as she attempted, with chil- 
blained hands and housemaided knees to produce 
a holy-stoned effect on the steps leading up to that 
contradictory doormat. In a haggard whisper, 
cut into by gusts of bleak air from around the cor- 
ner, she conveyed to Mollie at No. 28 that Master 
Chivvy had been and gone and done it and that 
when the Guv'nor took matters in hand, which was 
a way he had, there was no telling what would or 
could come to pass, only it was sure to be some* 
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But, as I have suggested, though the atmos- 
phere might have suited Oedipus Rex, with or 
without its modern magnificent settings, it was an 
atmosphere unhealthy to live in, as Fm thinking. 
An ominous expectation fought all day long with 
the muttered voices, the subdued chorus of the 
household's protestation. For you see the word 
had gone forth, and no one knew how or when, 
that Chivvy was to be disciplined, and these fool- 
ish folks of the buttery and the pantry liked 
Chivvy in proportion as they disliked the man who 
fed and clothed and blackguarded them. 

All through this day, big with trouble, Chivvy 
wandered in all the varying moods of that agony 
that hangs on a verdict; at length, taking his cour- 
age, as it were, with both hands, he put the case 
before the Vice-Master, poured out his soul into 
the willing cars of Mr. Rawson, who, denying 
his own sense of fair play, admonished him to 
honor his father and his mother that his days 
might be long; but how to expect Chivvy to accept 
his declared conviction that a step is a father, 
which, of course, he is not, and we all know it, and 
what can Rawson's ignorance be unless a pose for 
convenience sake, a despicable expedient, thinks 
Chivvy. It enabled Rawson to do his duty, and 
he got just the same quality of satisfaction out of 
it as Pilate did when he washed his hands, and 
we all know how little that was. 
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wasn't cheery. To be sure, all unconscious of the 
turmoil below stairs, the relict of the late lamented 
Bernard was preparing for the opera. It is prob- 
able that she had never heard of Madame Ra- 
chel, who, "to turn the trick, was enameled over 
hard and thick," but actually she was proceeding 
as though she had taken lessons and profited by 
the teachings of that venerable bit of veneer. 
Celestine, whose French had a distinct flavor of 
Luxembourg, assured Madame that the styles of 
Paris, though scandalously decollete, would suit 
Madame a ravir, she being opulent, vous com- 
prenez, and needing girdling just a little. And 
Madame, who was to hear Patti that night in 
Dinorah and just rafoled over the Shadow Dance, 
had completely forgotten Chivvy, that most un- 
lucky of accidents. Why fret over the social blun- 
ders of those awful Pintos? Clearly a scheme of 
theirs. She had herself to consider and could not 
be expected to banish visions of Covent Garden's 
golden horse-shoe to consider such nondescripts as 
the Pintos. Chivvy was such a dear boy. He never 
bothered anybody — ^you wouldn't know he was in 
the house; and Mr. Rawson, who had such en- 
gaging manners and might have been a bishop if 
he had taken orders — everybody said he was 
clever, and so earnest — Mr. Rawson had told her 
when Chivvy walked up to take the prize for 
mathematics and languages and history and even 
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we're old married folks. We don't mind Celes- 
tine." 

And then he sketched a kiss on the previously 
prepared brow of the head of his table. 

"Pretty good day today, Stella. Old Sam Hep- 
bum pulled me through and I'm elected. ' They 
didn't want me, but there were reasons, good and 
sufficient, and I'm a member. Wrote my first let- 
ter on their note paper today," and answering a 
lift of the eyebrows, not so high as to endanger 
the placid surface, "Well, why shouldn't I ? They 
may not want me, but I need them. It's useful; 
it stamps a man. Arnold Fox, of 30 Warburton 
Place, and the St. George's Club, looks well. 
Pretty good day, my dear. You know what our 
friend de la Fosse would say — wonderful English 
he speaks, don't he? — It places a man, eh?" 

And Arnold sat down to polish his nails, for 
which he had a cult, and to consider life from the 
aspect of Hanover Square and the bow window 
of St. George's, a kind of large and roomy cara- 
vanserai devoted to the proper framing and en- 
dorsing of colonial magnates of varying degrees 
of magnitude. 

Stella, who had been reading a turnover in the 
Globci telling all about Original Sin in Orphans 
or other such palpitating topic, was still not quite 
able to put Chivvy aside; when he was doing 
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nothing in particular but absorbing knowledge and 
chops off the hot-water plate, Chivvy was a de- 
light, but as an insurgent, an innovator, a dis- 
turber of the set regime, he was, just plainly 
speaking, at once a nuisance and a detriment. 
Peace was Mrs. Fox's ideal ; she had striven nobly 
for it. Peace at any price. In the Bemardian 
era it had often been far to seek. Now with the 
nightmare become a forgettable memory, peace 
she would have. How otherwise conjure wrin^ 
kles? 

"My dear Arnold," she began, "there's no tell- 
ing what people will say. They always put wrong 
constructions on things, and you know Chivvy ran 
over to those wretched Pintos and actually spent 
the night there. Mr. Pinto sent him back this 
morning with a box of tangerine oranges and the 
most ridiculously profuse apologies. But I 
wouldn't take his oranges and I don't want his 
apologies. It's just a scheme to get in, and we 
can't afford to help it along. Who are those Pin- 
tos, anyway? Just shopkeepers." 

Fox came down from his castles in Spain to 
the real Spanish article that had so little respect 
for the theory that a man's house is his castle, 
and proposed to invade it without warning. Fox, 
descending, caught the word shopkeeper. "Shop- 
keeper? Secondhand shopkeeper," he snarled. 
"And in Southampton Row. Wouldn't be a bit 
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worse if he was in the Mile End Road. That 
sort of shop is tolerable only when it's glorified. 
Wertheimer or nothing, I say. There's but one 
excuse on earth: — date from Bond Street or Pic- 
cadilly. When a man buys a beastly bit of painted 
wood for fifty pounds in some neglected Bavarian 
convent and sells it to Mr. Alfred for twenty 
thousand pounds his shop takes on a halo. He's 
a patron of the arts. One of these days he may 
give a wing to a national museum and land a 
baronetcy. But Pinto I Why, you can buy broken 
china in his measly old shop that has no history 
and that he forgets to lie about. I don't like the 
man. He's a snob. That's the last thing, you 
know. He wants to climb. I'd damned well like 
to give him a piece of my mind." 

"But, my dear," interposed the glory of the 
golden horseshow, seeking to avert the storm, 
"Pinto at all events does see some nice people — 
intellectual people, you know — artists and that 
sort of thing, and never tries to push himself on 
us the least bit in the world. We have to admit 
that. And the way Chivvy has been making a 
companion of him — I don't know how many 
months — ^we could hardly have shut the door in 
his face. How could we? We give fine dinner 
parties," and here she sighed a sigh that spoke 
of social despair, "but isn't it pretty much always 
the same crowd? They come to us and we go to 
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them, and there's a game of solo for me in the 
drawing-room and a game of bluff for you in the 
library, and never, never a strange face. One 
of those smart fellows in Punch says that being 
in society is eating dinners you don't want with 
people you don't care about. Arnold, ours must 
be the real society." It was a brave finish, the 
bravery of desperation. 

''Stella, it's always tiresome, a little higher or 
a little lower, and all the satisfaction you get is 
that it does get a little higher. I need these men 
in my business. That's the straight of it. They 
are solid, substantial; they know what they're 
about, and I know what they're about, and that's 
important. And after a while, it won't be long, 
when we move into the West End, it'll be dif- 
ferent. These dinners may be stupid — and they 
are very much alike — ^but take Bedingfield — now 
Bedingfield certainly has a good cook, and a good 
cook is a treasure. Pinto's impossible. I don't 
like him. I don't like his type. I don't like his 
indifference to getting on; it's unnatural; it's sin* 
ful, and it's going to play the deuce and all with 
Chivvy. There's got to be an end to it and I've 
settled It all, and you needn't bother about it any 
longer. Chiwy's going to Rawson's, and Raw- 
son had better do as he's told. That's all I say* 
It will be worth his while, besides." 

Celestine, who had more tact than commonly 
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goes with the word Flemish, had seen fit to re- 
member somewhere about the middle of the con- 
nubial discussion that she had clean forgotten to 
see whether Master Chiwy's hot-water plate had 
the cork in it; they were so forgetful, those base- 
ment domestics, and Master Chivvy needed look- 
ing after. Oh, that jumped at your eyes, as they 
say even in Bruges or Brussels. And on that 
heaven-sent hint Celestine descended to the lower 
regions, where she was persona non grata, and 
you may write it in large type. And as she tripped, 
with one ear at least stretched in the direction of 
Madame^s boudoir, she thought she heard tones 
resentful and certainly peevish. 

"Now, Stella, there's been enough nonsense 
about Chivvy. I'll not have Bernard's boy about 
making mischief. I won't be annoyed. By the 
Lord Harry, I won't be a laughing stock. He's 
part of the deal. He has those damn fool no- 
tions about one man's as good as another, or bet- 
ter it may be. Better than me, especially. I don't 
trust him; he don't trust me. And he's in the way. 
Pm going to do the right thing by him. He shall 
be educated to death, if that'll do you any good. 
But he's not going to get in my way. Take that 
as written down. I am master here. And Chivvy 
goes. By Jove, the brat wants to go, anyway.'* 

And Arnold, forgetting all the etiquette of the 
boudoir — and he was a stickler for the etiquette — 
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And Butters was clumsy. And Chivvy was more 
ghastily evident than the mummy at an Egyptian 
feast. No, it was not a joyous occasion. But I 
want to record to the credit of Arnold Fox that 
though he bit his tongue when a licensed Schnorrer 
was trotted out as a typically Rabelaisian char- 
acter, he succeeded in keeping his temper and re- 
serving his fire. 

And he never wavered. It was the Fox way. 
Rawson had his word and he had Rawson^s; the 
less said about these matters the better ; he hated 
"scenes." That he was opening the gates of Para- 
dise to little Chivvy for the good of the boy, 
more than hoping that Purgatory would be an 
intermediary stage, was wholly incidental and by 
no means comprehended in his plan. 

It's queer, when you come to think of it, how 
that a man of affairs who could read the market 
five times out of eight — and not even a wizard 
need care to read it more frequently — cannot see 
what's happening right there before his eyes. 
Perhaps a prescience as to markets, a foreknowl- 
edge of futures, make one blind to the doings of 
the day — do we not know that Elijah was a poor 
provider? 

In the morning Chivvy went to Rawson's, 
chastened and happy. Butters had promised to 
bring him matzos against Passover, a form of 
observation strictly canonical, as it were, and cer- 
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CHAPTER VI 

In Which We Learn Something of Rawson's and 
are Brought Acquainted With a Future 

House of Commons 

A CENTURY has both story and history. If 
the one be intimate and observed it may 
easily be nearer truth than the other, which 
should be philosophic and on occasion ponderous ; 
which, any way, will be different and may lie and 
exaggerate quite innocently, being human and un- 
inspired. When then the history and not the story 
of the Nineteenth century comes to be written, it 
is impossible to believe that Rawson's shall not 
have a chapter to itself. Yet, confronted with the 
mass and bulk of matter; swayed this way and 
that by conflicting and contending interests, per- 
sonal and present — because, after all, the Nine- 
teenth century is next door to us or, rather, just 
behind us pushing us on, goading and girding — 
it is just barely admissible, though unforgivable, 
that Rawson's be neglected. Selection is so much 
a matter of individual bias. The event holds us 
and we miss its genesis. The puny fledgling be- 
comes a very Chantecler, splendid, domineering, 
dominant. We meet face to face the voluble ex- 
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morist insists, jast one blamed thing after another, 
but, for all of us and for each one, a divine re* 
sponsibility, a supreme test, a very real and pres- 
ent trial. Oh, no, not that for a moment Rawson 
bothered you with any isms or schisms ; not that 
you could discover from his bearing or his talk 
that he was other than just a plain, harassed and 
hard-working school teacher, with the double 
anxiety of his class by day and his house by night ; 
with a mind ever hopefully fixed on the long vaca- 
tion and its fishing and its peace. There was noth« 
Ing militant about Rawson seen by the uncritical 
eye ; but at St. Botolph's, where they thought he 
was going to take holy orders and decorate if not 
instruct the church, they will still continue to tell 
you that Aurelius Thetus Rawson had been a man 
to be reckoned with when a quarrel was on. His 
chum, Hiram Todd, whom these days we all know 
as New York's fearless chief of police, dismissed 
Rawson as a tough customer. The Todd of that 
imitative period rather affected the vapid vagaries 
satirized in Patience, and drooped around Ox- 
bridge — ^why are romance writers required al- 
ways to write of Oxbridge or Camford, and never 
of Oxford or of Cambridge? — in a becomingly 
languid and lackadaisical contraption, to borrow 
one of the terms which he would understand to- 
day if he didn't then. Can you think of a com- 
missioner of police in New York of this — again 
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I borrow — sloppy, moony, boneless type? Well, 
that was Todd. It's amazing how people will 
disappoint their early promise— once I remember 
meeting a **husky" who had started in life as an 
incubator baby. 

There was a great seriousness about Rawson — 
a great calm — ^the kind of calm that follows a 
great unrest. He had been destined for the 
church, not because he was a younger son and his 
elder brothers were in the army or the law, and 
what else was there left? but actually because he 
had felt that to carry a message and drive the 
truth home was a man's work; because he had 
wanted to get back to the essentials, with little or 
no thought of the f rjUs that had grown up around 
them. And then it somehow happened that he 
had come to see how that the frills were smother- 
ing the essentials and blocking with foulest weeds 
the pure stream at its very source; how it must 
trickle and percolate apologetically as though 
after twenty centuries of struggle it were asking 
for permission to live. Had then the victory 
been wholly ineffectual? Surely to concede so 
much were to reach a deplorable anti-climax, to 
condemn the church. It might be. And so, after 
a season of disgust and disillusion, Rawson had 
sought a field more individual and less trammeled, 
and, finding the redemption of mankind become 
a task too trivial in its modem and more author- 
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ized presentation, had broadened out into the nar- 
rower channel of the redeeming of a boy here 
and a boy there; the personal heartening of one 
in doubt ; the conjuring of the terrors of ignorance. 
A churchman he remained, distrustful, none the 
less, of church-made cobwebs. 

No one ever thought of Rawson as a man re- 
ligious; he had been known to use strong liquors 
and strong language and to take to both in the 
natural way as expressions of the passions of the 
natural man. Still less did he fit the picture of a 
visionary; was not the Paulatim defiantly non- 
sectarian In a day when regularity had a recog- 
nized conmiercial value? If the term had existed 
in his time — ^the thing itself always has — he would 
have had small patience with mollycoddles. As 
it was, stoop-shouldered and preoccupied, with a 
habit of pulling up suddenly in his walks abroad 
to investigate mere street children or chandler 
shops Of the inside workings of a Cabman's Shel- 
ter or to exercise his rusty Italian on a vendor of 
images from Saffron Hill, he looked like nothing 
less than the accepted type of muscular Chris- 
tianity going practically about the business of 
breaking heads that into them practical Chris- 
tianity might enter. Yet that was precisely his 
calling. That was the only valid excuse for the 
enstence of himself and his sister, Aurelia Petti- 
bone, though they didn't know it themselves and 
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would certainly have denied it. Aurelia had been 
married and Aurelius had not, and on the score 
of that marked division in their experiences he 
deferred to her with a really tender deference. 
Clearly she must know more about boys, though 
she had had none of her own, than himself; 
clearly he, "an incomplete man," might be per- 
mitted to be visionary, leaving to her the com- 
monplaces, although if their respective spheres in 
life were up for discussion before an impartial 
tribunal the verdict might well have been other. 
Aurelia Pettlbone had mated early in life with 
a clerk In the East India service ; so early In point 
of fact that her face retained something of the 
surprise, or shall we say the glory, of that unex- 
pectedly prompt emancipation. She had been a 
pretty young girl of what we are agreed to know 
as the bread-and-butter variety, and Pettibone, 
dying while yet his hopes were young and his illu- 
sions undimmed, had remained as a saintly mem- 
ory. It is probable that the idea of marrying 
again had never so much as occurred to her. Not 
that the once was enough, but that all else and 
all others must of necessity be so different and she 
had never been in the mood for excursions. And 
so Thet's prospect of a cure of souls falling down 
because he willed it so, Aurelia, who must needs 
be holding out the hand to someone, came in the 
most natural way In the world to keep house for 
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her brother, and, little by little, to aid him in the 
thankless task of licking cubs into shape, of holding 
up the fine old sturdy British ideals to a weak- 
kneed and weaker-livered generation. With her 
pink ribbons and pink complexion, with her bus- 
tling energy and her bunch of keys, with her lik- 
ing for lockets — not sentimental, for there was 
nothing in them — but because they were large, 
with a bold and Brummagen largeness; with her 
respect for that abomination of the period, the 
antimacassar, and her devotion to three things, 
dogs and flowers and gold fish, she, nevertheless, 
was just as much an active and unconscious mis- 
sionary as the moody Master of Arts. 

Not far from Gordon Square they had pitched 
their tent and starred their campaign. There was 
no drum-beating about it, no press agency work, 
not so much as an invitation. Cards were not 
printed setting forth the advantages and the priv- 
ileges; no reference was made in a carefully 
nursed correspondence to the prestige conferred 
upon the place by its having sheltered and nur- 
tured and launched sons of cabinet ministers, or 
peers in the making, or so much as a harmless 
bishop or two. There were neither patrons nor 
boards of visitors. Rawson offered a home and 
provided a milieu. He said nothing of the quality 
of manners, or morals, or meat. He did not 
guarantee a Church of England atmosphere. He 
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told others, as he had told Arnold Fox, that he 
would do his best in his own way, and that he 
must be left alone to do it. 

It was, of course, to be expected that Aurelia's 
female friends would be very sorry for her. She 
had been such a dear, sweet, dainty little thing, 
so much of a Dresden China shepherdess when 
poor Mark Pettibone had gone untimely to his 
account that there can be no sort of question that, 
if she had played her cards wisely — if, for ex- 
ample, she had walked in the path traced by the 
widow Myers — there is no telling but what, after 
losing the clerk in the East India service, she 
might have married into the Board of Directors. 
Everyone knows, of course; everyone, that is, 
with the slightest tincture of literature, that these 
East Indian nabobs are as susceptible about the 
heart as about the liver. Have we not the classic 
example of Joe Sedley to prove it? And it was 
a crying shame that Aurelia should consent to 
bury herself and go chirpily about the business 
of minding her brother's business as if there were 
no such thing as swell houses in Manchester 
Square or Portland Place or Lancaster Gate even 
—of course Belgravia was a haven to which by 
no manner of means she might hope to aspire. 
And so it was agreed pretty generally that Aurelia 
was a poor-spirited girl ; if not exactly a weeping 
willow, yet certainly a clinging vine ; and, now and 
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again, Mrs. Soames, who had been at school with 
her and had entertained great hopes of her con- 
quest while yet it lay in the womb of chance, would 
drive down from Upper Hammersmith way in 
her smart barouche to give Aurelia a piece of her 
mind and make her see sense. 

"My dear," she would begin, "this kind of 
thing can't go on. You are spoiling Thetus to 
death — ^Thetus and this good-for-nothing bundle 
of freakish boys gathered around him. Not a 
real gentleman in the lot of them; not a marriage- 
able prospect; nothing but the crazy and the 
moody and the ill-begotten." 

And Aurelia would nod and continue her tat- 
tat-tatting. 

"It's positively scandalous the way you are put 
upon. It's not to be believed how you take any- 
thing that Thetus says and doe^ as a matter of 
course^ . . ." 

"No, Miranda, not as a matter of course; as 
an act of Providence. Thetus has wonderful 
judgment." 

"Thetus is just as big a fool as the biggest fool 
that he ever brought here from that preposterous 
Paulatim, but you listen to him and fight his bat- 
tles and are cold to your best friends. It's a 
shame, Aurelia, after all I've done for you ; and 
I've a mind sometimes never to come back — to 
let you alone. It's all you deserve." And Mi- 
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randa would flounce out, with a splendidly filling 
sense of duty well done. Those were not Aurelia's 
best days. 

It was after some such encounter with the 
world, the flesh and the devil, that Thetus came 
home from putting Arnold Fox in his right place. 
It had not been a pleasant experience. Fox had 
shown something less than his usual tact and had 
wanted to surrender the care of his unpromising 
stepson under conditions that the schoolmaster 
had resented as impudent and refused, swallow- 
ing his pride, as unnecessary; it was Rawson's 
victory and, once the financial arrangements come 
to, he had not been willing to promise for litdc 
Chivvy much more than a home, companionship 
and clean living, upon which last, to Arnold Fox's 
undisguised surprise, he lay more stress than on 
clean sheets, a Nourishing table and the necessity 
of bringing his own silver knife and fork and 
spoon. 

And now there was Aurelia to meet. She might 
be placid and benign, but she was positive, and 
perhaps she had her little prejudices. The Church 
of England was one of them. She knew that 
chapel folk existed, plain, decent bodies, likely 
enough, but she did not want to meet them; she 
gathered, as a daily reader of the daily newspaper 
must gather, that somewhere between Greenland's 
icy mountains and India's coral strand there were 
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unredeemed heathen; she was much more certain 
of that than she was as to whether coral and ice 
actually did grow in those much be-hynmed neigh- 
borhoods. But after a while, heathen becomes a 
figure of speech like the poor, who are always 
with us, and therefore do not call for more par- 
ticular notice. Noncomformists couldn't be 
helped, dark-skinned heathen were beyond help; 
one accepted them as one does peril by land or 
sea; but Thetus felt that what he had now to 
present was a proposition much more difficult. 
How was he going to explain that this little Jew 
was condescending much more than they were? 
How was he to make plain to the Dresden China 
shepherdess that a great many things had hap- 
pened in the world since Dresden and Meissen 
put out their best ware? How was he to bring 
her to an understanding of the plain fact that 
little Chivvy wouldn't be welcomed by the others, 
not at first that is, and yet must on no account be 
petted and compensated for those awkward, un- 
forgettable hours of introduction? 

There was no lack of courage about Thetus. 
He had rather fight than not, and he had a great 
capacity for taking blows with a smile. But 
Aurelia was a woman, presumably weak, and cer- 
tainly more powerful because of that conceded 
weakness. After the Soames Interview she had 
kit the need of a little fresh air. She came in 
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from her walk down Tottenham Court Road way 
full of wonder at the discovery in the dusty win- 
dows of a second-hand shop, of a veridic, guaran- 
teed, unquestionable bit of Wedgewood — ^Josiah*s 
best period, my dear, she was telling Thetus. The 
black, you know; not the pale blue and white, but 
as like to ebony as two peas in a pod, and cheap? 
Well, seventeen shillings. It's a gift. Yes, it is^ 
a little chipped. Oh, you needn't ask me about 
the marks. I know all about the marks. What? 
Well then, yes, I did buy it, and I had no busi- 
ness. And you can get as angry as you like, and 
there I And Aurelia produces from her muflF an 
undeniably dirty, grimy, battered cream pitcher, 
worth either a five pound note or five pence. 
That's where the fascination lurks. You never 
can tell. 

"Lia, I want to talk to you seriously. I've 
made an experiment. I've brought . . ." 

**You can't surprise me with experiments, The- 
tus. I've lived from one sensation to another. 
Miranda was telling me that I am wasting my 
life, throwing it away, and that I'm just an un- 
licensed idiot, not fit to be at large." 

"Miranda Soames . . ." The rising inflec- 
tion bodes ill. « 

"Well, what have you got against Miranda 
Soames? She's the beautifuUest barouche in all 
Hammersmith. She and I were at school to- 
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gether. Look where she is now and where 
I " 

X • • • 

"She's sorry for you, eh, Lia ? Well, she'll be 
sorrier when she knows that you're going to be 
foster mother to a little Jew boy." 

And then the unexpected happened. With a 
surprised cry of delight the shepherdess, to the 
imminent danger of the cream pitcher, hugged 
Thetus In what must have been an Indian dance. 

"Not Chivvy? Not really and truly Chivvy? 
Oh, Thetus, I just love that boy to death. Good 
to him? m be so good to him he'll forget his 
own mother/' 

Thetus essayed a smile. He was ashamed of 
it, but he couldn't help it. The mother hadn't 
so much as occurred to him. 

"A Jew boy, what does that matter? It may 
rub off, like Foppy's Greek." 
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CHAPTER VII 

In Which What is Left Over From Chapter VI 

is Spread Out a Little Thinner, but is 

Nevertheless to be Accepted 

as Good Measure 

4 ND Poppy's Greek certainly did rub oflF. You 
r\ may baptize a boy into the Greek church 
by the name of George Aristides Zeumor- 
fopoulos, and he may, nevertheless, if he live long 
enough between a thoroughbred American like 
Aubrey Tate and a dear, good, rosy-cheeked, wide- 
eyed, sandy-haired North countryman like Don- 
ald, fail to discover even a latent resemblance to 
the Three Hundred — that was the number, wasn't 
it? and if it wasn't, you are to remember that no 
romancer is expected to carry a Lempriere around 
in his head — ^who fought and died at Thermopy- 
lae. Even as Foppy, not in derision, but for con- 
venience sake, had submitted to the amputation 
of many syllables, so, too, he had welcomed the 
superimposing or laying on, as it were, of suc- 
cessive strata of a civilization, a clipped speech, 
a farrago of habits and customs much younger 
than his own. There was no living with Tate 
without sharpening by the edge of his native keen- 
ness and contamination by his native speech, and 
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it would have been impossible to spend half an 
hour with Donald without believing in a better 
world, a world in which presumably Donald 
would have a larger share. Or shall I say Foppy 
was acquisitive and inquisitive, with all the me- 
ridional temperament, a Greek of Marseilles in 
whom the dash of Hellas survived for the most 
part as a boast, whose crimp, curly hair was vastly 
more Hebraic than Chiwy's blond towsledom and 
who had a proper contempt, his own creed hang- 
ing somewhat loose about him, for those of the 
ancient tradition? Tate, whose ancestors Salem- 
way used witches despitefully, was very certain 
that Congregationalism was the last word of the 
dispensation on this earth, though it would have 
puzzled him tremendously to define just what it 
meant and why, while Donald held to his own 
opinion silently, and in the clash of creeds that 
often occurred in the dormitories at Rawson's, 
had once ventured the remark that he didn't sup- 
pose it made any difference, that there was this 
life anyhow, to be lived as becomes a gentleman, 
and that so far as his observation had extended 
there were few better gentlemen than some 
heathen, and he would be glad to be accounted of 
that noble company when the time came to chisel- 
ing lies on his headstone. 

Into this motley crowd, this trio that never 
played in tune, Chivvy was projected. It hap- 
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pened quite naturally that they didn't want him, 
wouldn't adopt him, and came to delight in him 
after so long a time. What Rawson had spoken 
of fondly as a little Jew boy was a new experience ; 
it was to be seen at once that he had nothing in 
common with selling shoe laces or peddling or- 
anges or newspapers. Tate, in point of fact, had 
'^sized him up'' at the start as a generous, moony 
quiddity. **He'll never do anything, and he'll 
give himself away and never know it," remarked 
the sage, in words which indicate that even at that 
remote time Americanisms had Invaded the sacred 
precincts of British talk. In this day we cannot 
get along without them. They catch on and stick, 
like burrs, and, again like burrs, they are native. 
When a nation as insular as the British permitted 
the American jockey to perch high up on the shoul- 
ders of the best blood at Newmarket; when it was 
willing to have a look at the new fad, since, of 
course, it could only add one more laurel to the 
chaplet hung so high and hung so long by the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club; when the despised 
invader, without so much as a curt by-your-leave, 
finished in front in the classic races, it was well 
enough to call it an accident the first time, but it 
was impossible to deny that accidents that recur 
become settled habits. In much the same way the 
great American language, like the great American 
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game — which is bluff, mind you, not baseball — 
conquered the well of English undefiled. 

Nevertheless, as time progressed Chivvy was 
sworn of the inner circle and settled down into 
relationships of cordiality. His prepossessions 
first had been all the other way. He met the 
other fellows under Rawson's care, the other fel- 
lows who had established something in the na- 
ture of a coterie and proposed to be selective as 
to its membership, with the aloofness of suspicion 
— ^why should he make advances, he inquired, and 
didn't. Rawson had advised him to bide his time 
and go slowly; to be independent and self-reliant 
and live it down. He had not defined just what 
it was that had to be lived down, but Chivvy 
knew, knew intuitively, as do all his people. And, 
knowing, he was in honor bound to ignore it. He 
must not attack nor circumvent nor be betrayed 
into knocking at the door. Like the walls of 
Jericho, the barriers must fall down of them- 
selves, by some means or machinery non-natural, 
by the intervention of forces that no one under- 
stands and few recognize; in plain terms, by the 
sheer weight of the fact that the least worthy of 
the Chosen has by that token about him some- 
thing indefinable, subtle, not known to himself, 
that opens gates and takes possession of the cit- 
adel. He does not ingratiate himself, he defies; 
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he does not ask for permission, he walks right in 
and enters into his kingdom. Disraeli, as leader 
of the House of Commons, and Disraeli, as the 
butt of the wits of the House of Commons, was 
one and the same man. It was the House of 
Commons that changed, that knew its master, 
revered him and ate out of his hand. 

So too with Chivvy. He remained precisely 
the same Chivvy of the little white bed, of the 
Bible so providentially discovered by Mrs. Ken- 
dall, of the mind dissatisfied and at sea. He had 
been transported, as it were, for his country's 
good, if not to Botany Bay, to the penal settle- 
ment over which Rawson was governor. If you 
had asked him why he would have been puzzled 
to put before you an explanation coherent, satis- 
factory and convincing — to you, that is, not to 
himself. Precisely as he knew about the barriers, 
so, too, he knew about the deportation. He had 
fallen short of the standard, that was all; had, 
if I may quote Fox, poked his nose into things 
that didn't concern him ; had inquired into origins 
when there were traditions enough to feed any 
healthy child; had shown symptoms of a tendency 
which rarely fails to land the Jew either in some 
other confession or in blank nothingness. Of 
these the latter is most determinedly to be pre- 
ferred. But who would guarantee that Chivvy 
would not choose the thornier path? It was at 
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that juncture Fox bethought himself that Bernard 
was a fool and Chivvy was like to be such an- 
other, and remembering Rawson's reputation for 
strict accountability, had placed him, a poor, little, 
innocent Daniel, in a very den of lions. 

The lions did not fawn at his feet without more 
ado. It took a long time. And the sledding 
meantime was rough. It was not improved by 
Rawson's unwillingness to act as a sort of theo- 
logical work of reference. You see, Tate was 
abreast of the day ; with a great deal of trouble and 
a real devotion to the task in hand, he had read 
Darwin's Origin of Species and Renan in a trans- 
lation and speculative works with tendencies, out 
of all of which he had reached the happy conclu- 
sion that the only thing in the world worth con- 
sidering was the present and those who lived in 
it, of whom Tate was one, and that, as for him- 
self, he would have you to know and remember 
that beliefs were tommyrot and churches frauds 
and the wisdom of all the ages the dlsappointing- 
est kind of Dead Sea fruit. Foppy, on the other 
hand, was a ritualist. The pomp and circumstance 
of the Greek church as set forth in St. Petersburg 
Place in London's most remarkable piece of ar- 
chitecture — a sort of glorified boiler house, which 
is nevertheless imposing and must be presumed 
to be Byzantine — filled him with wild joys. He 
didn't go very often and had no very clear idea 
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of what was going on when he did go, but it was 
beautifully staged and made him conceive for the 
Western church a most ineffable contempt. We 
of the Greek, he used to say, are at least con- 
sistent; if there be differences among us they have 
long since learned to be good, and it can never be 
said that we have a hundred and forty-odd reli- 
gions and only one sauce. Why should Tate feel 
aggrieved? Why should he come back with the 
quite obvious rejoinder that Foppy, at all events, 
had sauce to spare? Whereupon Dinwiddle, 
whom you have known all the time as Donald, 
was accustomed to look out of the window or up 
the chimney or anywhere vacantly and remark 
that among the early Christians kissing was the 
rule, not biting, and he never could understand, 
and didn't want to, why so pretty and peaceful a 
habit should have been suffered to fall into disuse. 
And Chivvy merely listened. The Bible that 
Butters had brought to him, in spite of the fact 
that Matthew and Mark, Luke and John did not 
tell the same story in quite the same way, had 
nevertheless seemed clear enough and convincing 
enough to him. He was quite unable to discern 
wherein the hundred and forty-odd found room 
for differences so radical and vital as to send them 
at the throat one of the other, and when he had 
ventured this doubt in the neighborhood of Don- 
ald he had been advised to go see Rawson, who 
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knew all about it. The years were beginning to 
ripen. 

"May I come in?" The knock was timid and 
the voice apologetic. "May I come in, Doctor? 
Dinwiddle said that you could tell me all about 
it." 

"All about what, Chivvy?" The nickname 
had become established as a custom. "All about 
what?" 

"All about the New Testament, Doctor. I've 
been reading it and I don't quite understand ; and 
the boys, well, the boys don't seem to care." 

"No, Chivvy, they are used to it. It's part of 
their heritage. But it's new to you, eh?" 

"Yes, sir. New and wonderful, and puzzling, 
too." 

"Wonderful, eh? Well, it is a wonder story. 
Chivvy, better than any of Hawthorne's, and 
some people believe it, with all it means and im- 
plies and leads up to. A pretty big proposition. 
Chivvy. And some time or other in his life a 
man has got to take it or leave it; Jew or Gentile, 
it makes no difference. Each man who is a man 
has to come to it. But puzzling, why puzzling? 
I don't quite understand." 

"Why, sir, you see there's — ^well the stories are 
at odds. They don't parallel, and they were all 
eye-witnesses, weren't they?" 

That's what we are told, Chivvy, but they 
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didn't write things down on the spot and the laws 
of evidence had no weight with them; they were 
zealots, enthusiasts, with never a doubt or a hesi- 
tation, and they didn't boggle at anything. It's 
a couple of thousand years ago or thereabouts. 
It happened in a forgotten village of Palestine, 
among quite inconspicuous folk, and you'll hardly 
find a contemporaneous reference to it, certainly 
none that credits it, and yet more than half the 
world is ruled by it and the other half is getting 
the habit. You find that puzzling. Chivvy?" 

**Well, sir, if it's all a lie — I beg pardon, sir, 
I — ^but if it's all no more than a pretty story then 
the puzzle can't be solved. I don't believe that 
all kinds of people, in all kinds of countries, have 
been making the same mistake since the days of 
Nero. And if they haven't — ^well, one of us is 
bound to be wrong, Doctor. There's no half- 
way station. We can't both of us be right." 

**Eh? What's that?" Rawson awakes to the 
full meaning of Chiwy's perfectly plain state- 
ment. And he is right, he knows. There can be 
no sort of doubt about that. There is no half- 
way station. Either you are for Me or against 
Me, it was written. So it was and so it remains, 
but Rawson has no notion of surrender. His own 
position is not safe. Why is he not in orders? 
He must clear up these mysteries, if he can. 

**Chivvy, IVe been at a halfway station all of 
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that part of my life that counts. I am there now. 
I believe and I don't believe. I have miserable 
doubts and no certainties worth mentioning. It 
comes to you new; that makes a difference. It 
upsets your traditional view, and that helps. You 
sec the good side, the helpful." 

"I seem to sec something to live for. I don't 
know. I am trying to find out. They offer us 
nothing, you know. But ours is a splendid story." 
"Yes, Chivvy, yours made the other possible. 
You must remember that. He sprung from your 
people. That's about the only solid fact upon 
which we all seem to be in agreement. And so 
far as my reading extends — perhaps you know, 
Chivvy, I've been reading with a bias — He never 
foT a moment regarded Himself as being outside 
of those people. If you ask me I would say that 
In the modem phrase He believed rather in re- 
form from within than from without; in having 
the house-cleaning done by those of the house- 
hold. He would have swept out the Temple and 
garnished it and made it over beautiful, as we are 
to understand it once was. You know what hap- 
pened afterward. No, not in His day. You re- 
member how it was laid over and hidden and 
obscured by legends and demonology and micro- 
scopical observances. If there was anything of 
vitality left in the old tree it was hard to find, and 
one somehow gets the impression that they didn't 
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want you to find it. Has it much improved, 
Chivvy?" 

''I don't know, sir. I have been taught noth- 
ing that amounts to anything; a mass of negations 
mostly." 

"The Decalogue is that way, isn*t it? Thou 
shalt not is repeated I don't know how many 
times, and it's a pretty good working code yet. 
Jesus added love to it and little else." 

*'But that's a great deal, sir. You have no no- 
tion the number of things we must not do or must 
only do in hiding; small things, irksome things, 
ridiculous even — to me, I mean, of course." 

"Well there must have been a reason for them 
once upon a time. There's nothing in any ritual 
that wasn't put there for a purpose. Formularies 
are much more than forms. It may not be there 
now, but once a spirit was breathed into them. 
People understood them intuitively. And then 
they become survivals, more or less degraded it 
may be, like Guy Fawkes day. That was real 
enough, wasn't it now ? Back in the days of that 
stiff-necked old pedant, the first James." 

"Funny he should figure as sponsor for the 
Bible, isn't it?" 

"Just politics. Chivvy, and a fine opinion of 
himself. That famous book would read differ- 
ently in many places if it hadn't been for politics. 
You must remember that. There's a great deal 
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about kings and princes and obedience that's just 
a little distorted. James was an ugly customer 
when he didn't get his way." 

"Well, sir, I'm very much obliged to you. I 
can't talk to Tate or Foppy, and as to Donald, 
he's so perfectly happy and anchored that it's a 
shame to bother him." 

"Don't talk to anybody. There's my library; 
read what you like, ask me what you please and 
go as slow as you care to. I'll tell my sister you 
are to have your run of the books. And by the 
way. Chivvy, go and see a few good cricket 
matches, hear a little music, get out and don't 
mope. It's bad for you and reflects on Aurelia's 
housekeeping. We've got to consider that, you 
know. We mustn't let them call us Dotheboys." 

Rawson's attempt to close with a joke is not a 
very happy one. No one is more conscious of the 
heaviness of that effort than himself. But what 
is the poor man to do? How is a navigator to 
act when he is asked to give his reckoning to a 
craft in distress, if his own compasses cannot be 
depended upon? Particularly when he is not sat- 
isfied that the fault lies with the compasses ? He 
can but turn them over to the other navigator 
prayerfully and hope for the best; if at the same 
time he shall feel conscious-stricken that he, all 
but a licensed pilot, should be at a dead reckoning, 
we may not blame him. 
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Rawson, however, was not disposed to be char- 
itable with himself. There must be something in 
an atmosphere which could produce so disturbing 
a result unconsciously. Surely he must have 
dropped an involuntary hint or sowed doubt by 
shrug or suggestion, when he should have been 
careful and mindful. He would have to talk to 
Aurelia about it. She might not be logical, but 
her conclusions were generally none the worse for 
being jumped at. You might not see the inter- 
mediary processes, but you accepted the conclu- 
sions with relief. 

And meantime he would have a chat with Pinto, 
a personage who delighted in the unexpected and 
was commonly looking for it. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

In fVhich Three Men Put Their Heads Together 
and of How a JVoman Spoils the Combina- 
tion. JVith Some Remarks Thereon 
for the Thoughtful 

» 

THERE was really no good reason why Gor- 
don Square — I must resolutely decline to 
give the number lest the house become fa- 
mous and the American tourist excurse in that 
direction and pester poor Miss Aurelia to death — 
there was really no good reason, I repeat, why 
Gordon Square should not be just as gloomy and 
dreary and drab as Warburton Place, but some- 
how it wasn't. Not because the Square in itself 
held anything of cheer or charity. You couldn't 
get in — of course I am speaking of the garden — 
without a key from one of the accredited prop- 
erty holders, who, from their second-story win- 
dows and from all their stories above to the top- 
most attic, kept diligent watch and ward over that 
flyblown Eden; when you did get in, what with 
the eight-foot iron palings that protected the 
grimy shrubbery from marauding malefactors 
and prisoned the stunted giants of the forest that 
seemed to have lost all pride in their upbringing 
and that no rain could wash clean or make fresh 
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and sweet, you were sorry that Gordon, unlike 
Manchester or Hanover, did not possess some 
tutelary deity upon whose grotesque image you 
might empty the vials of your wrath and be at 
peace. But Gordon Square, with a conventicle 
or two and something between a Toynbee Hall 
and a People's Palace and some discreet lodgings, 
the very blindness of whose blinds spelt secrets 
unavowable and therefore known to all, had nev- 
ertheless a certain jaunty air. It was a little off 
the traffic and enjoyed the quiet of a suburban 
reservation. Thither came German bands, quar- 
tets and quintets that were always one short, the 
slipping trombone doing wonders, while the solo 
cornetist passed the hat around the square, if one 
may be permitted so unmathematical an observa- 
tion. 

It was on one of those half holidays in May, 
with just a tang of summer in their promise and 
just a nip of late frost in their present, when you 
settle on a straw hat as a compromise and carry 
an overcoat — on account of the dust, you know — 
when you wonder vaguely whether perhaps after 
all last year's grey topper, with a little crumbing, 
no one can tell the difference, won't do to wear 
to the Bishop's garden party — ^you'll be carrying 
it in your hand most of the time anyway, and 
who'll notice, and you're not so young as you were 
last spring, and what's the odds ? — ^it Was on one 
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of those hyacinthine halvings of a busy day that 
Mr. Pinto appeared in Gordon Square. It was 
a vicinity not unfamiliar to him. It was there or 
thereabouts, prowling as was his wont, buried in 
thought and yet observant and taking note, that 
he had first come acquainted with little Chivvy, 
and since then, until his coming to Rawson's, it 
had been an oasis in their daily pilgrimage. For 
historical association he would not have compared 
it with Grosvenor in the West or Finsbury In the 
East; each has its particularities; each suited 
tastes which I shall have to describe as Pintonic, 
since Pinto had them to himself. 

He was promptly shown into the study, where 
Dr. Rawson would appear presently, and, yes, he 
might smoke, and there were the dally papers and 
the Reviews, and no. Dr. Rawson wasn't taking 
a nap; he never did unless it was Sundays, and 
they dined in the middle of the day and he was 
that sleepy, and should she tell Master Chivvy. 
Negativing the last query as soon as breathless- 
ness came to his rescue, and offering thanks for 
license given, Mr. Pinto bestowed himself com- 
fortably with an uncompleted cigar and busied 
himself with some of the problems that assail a 
man who attempts to bring up other folks' chil- 
dren in the way they should go, by the bottle-fed 
route of theory. Unlike Uncle Marcus, he had 
never felt at home in imaginary relationships. 
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Dr. Rawson kept no one waiting. Punctuality, 
he was fond of repeating, was the politeness of 
princes, and he would to that extent deserve a 
principality. But, though he appear on the dot 
with open hand and smile, how explain to these 
sons of the tribe that he had been nursing a rec- 
reant unawares; how give his impressions and not 
give pain? Right away he would take the lead 
and keep it. 

**You see, Mr. Pinto," he began, "we are deal- 
ing with a case altogether foreign to your daily 
experience and to mine, who might be presumed 
to have learned somewhat of boys and their 
moods after a session of wrestling that began with 
myself." 

Rawson did not make a vaunt of his acquire- 
ments in the direction of boy analysis; he did not 
parade his skill as a diagnostician; he suggested 
merely that he had seen many that were odd and 
not a few misguided foolishly, and that, allowing 
for the tenacity of set interpretation, it was nev- 
ertheless true that, when one repeated parrot-wise, 
**Boys will be boys," it was possible to attach a 
new meaning to the old wisdom. In the begin- 
nings of his enterprise, while yet his enthusiasms 
were as young as his illusions, before Aurelia had 
been forcibly brought to acknowledge that much 
might be said for the theory of original sin, before 
both brother and sister had come to the noble 
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conviction that the best form of good fortune was 
to be busy, to have no grievances and few regrets, 
he had known his dark hours. The path of duty 
is rarely the highway of diversion, and one may 
suppress ambitions without conquering them; 
neither is a hunger for independence readily ap- 
peased by the insistent and insatiable demands for 
so much of subserviency as cannot well be divorced 
from the routine of a school. Discipline is disci- 
pline, and the soundest discretion will sometimes 
quarrel with rules which, being contrived to meet 
a multitude of cases, must sometimes fret the in- 
dividual. That the warning finger should always 
point to you cannot be proved to be an optical 
delusion. I have read of a willing fellow who, 
tumbling through life, in and out of difficulties, 
got himself considerably bruised; he had, it ap- 
pears, a perverse admiration for those for whom 
he should have been sorry, a trait of character 
shared by the wrong-headed Master of Arts. 

"Good gracious, Mr. Rawson, haven't I 
watched the boy for years? He's different, 
granted, but not deplorable. And at that he's not 
so different, either. Let me tell you, Mr. Raw- 
son, he is not fairly to be weighed and measured 
as what your friend Darwin would call a *freak.' 
There's nothing of the lusus about Chivvy. He 
upsets accepted standards — well and good. 
Everyone's doing much the same thing, isn't he? 
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in a thousand varying forms of activity? No 
man's content and few men happy. Old fel- 
lows like myself, doubters, too, it may be, but 
with none too live a belief in our doubts — Laodi- 
ceans, your preachers are fond of calling us — are 
sitting on the benches looking on. We do not 
choose to betray more than a languid interest. 
We do not scoff, not too loudly or provokingly, 
that is ; and we pretend that what the French call 
the things of religion were all settled long ago. 
But we know better. They weren't settled. The 
vessels were shaken — pretty roughly and thought- 
lessly too often — ^what they held became turbid 
or ugly or fetid; it had been pretty while at rest; 
what lay beneath disturbed no one; one didn't 
have to look if one didn't choose, and the old 
spicing served up the old needs palatably enough. 
The men of '93 were not content to cut off heads; 
they cut out roots. Nothing can be vitalized that 
way. The* plant may have lacked vigor ; it may 
have been rooted in error; but it looked towards 
the sun. Now it's manure." 

**You will excuse me, caballero— that's right, 
isn't it? But the Jew wasn't bothered. They 
made game of the Nazarene, but . . ." 

**They emancipated the Jew, Mr. Rawson. 
Grievous blunder! They made him a citizen, 
foolish folk I They opened wide the door of op- 
portunity — 'La carriere ouverte aux talents,* — 
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and the Jew has talents. That was the beginning 
of the mischief. The rest followed naturally." 

^'Independence is a glorious thing, a birthright, 
heaven-sent . . ." 

*'You talk like a philosopher, a man of theories, 
a — ^well, yes, a Herr Professor. Independence is 
no food for infants, and the Jew was an infant, 
dwarfed, restricted, regulated. He had his cur- 
few, like other infants; his garb was prescribed 
like theirs ; his hair cut according to pattern— only 
he had no playground. Now he has the wide, 
wide world . . ." 

"I hadn't thought of that. Perhaps I don't 
fully grasp the idea. It's new, paradoxical, revo- 
lutionary . . ." 

"Paradoxical? No. But revolutionary, I 
grant you. Consider for a moment. Children*s 
stories are not written by children; they are writ- 
ten for children, and who can project himself into 
the mind of a child? They are artificial, unreal 
and the most objectional form of pamphleteering, 
like The Dairyman's Daughter. What the deuce 
does a child want with didactic drivel? How 
about Alice in Wonderland? you ask. About as 
childlike as that study in sardonics, Gulliver, writ- 
ten by one ineffable scamp for a regiment of rot- 
ten men. Sandford and Merton makes me sick — 
Vd rather set a child to read Le Petit Chose — 
Daudet don^t waste time moralizing; he tells a 
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story — and his children don't wash behind the 
ears. And the Jew in fiction — in English fiction, 
I mean — ^is a wholly conventional creation, angel 
or devil — man, never, and about as much Jew as 
Montesquieu's Persians are Persian." 

^'A man embarked on his hobby," began Raw- 
son \^jth a tolerant smile, ''is not to be held ac- 
countable; all the windmills are not in Don 
Quixote's bailiwick nor • . ." 

''Never mind the windmills — and then some- 
times they grind good grain, remember. Daniel 
Deronda and Mordecai, 'Riah and Fagin, and 
all the groveling, grasping tribe that knows 
Thackeray as father — ^was ever such a gallery of 
grotesques, such a chamber of horrors? Isaac 
of York and a Rebecca of the Middle Ages mod- 
eled on a Philadelphia Jewess — ^the days when 
they practiced dentistry on the King's Jew 
brought near to the land whence dentistry 
emerged as a dignified profession. I tell you, Mr. 
Rawson, the Jew remains a closed book to the 
non-Jew, a closed book when not a set of conven- 
tional designs. Grant me my premises, says the 
Disputant, and you shall agree to my deductions. 
There's little Chivvy, now — shall I be far wrong 
if I suggest that he's little less of a mystery to 
you than when first you took him over from Ar- 
nold Fox?" 

Rawson nodded shamefacedly, . but conversa- 
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tionally, too, as one who had learnt the wisdom 
of hearing Gabriel Pinto out, once he was well 
started. Concurrence thus mutely secured, Pinto 
proceeded : 

"Chiwy's a perfectly normal development of 
that same emancipation. First France, then Eng- 
land, but bit by bit, reluctantly and with the worst 
grace in the world. A Rothschild or a Goldsmid 
must stand hat in hand at the portals of Parlia- 
ment begging to be let in ; Bradlaugh in this pres- 
ent day reenacts the same comedy, the dear old 
British members learning absolutely nothing in 
half a century and parading their unconscious 
Pharisaism now as before, like so many solemn 
asses. Mr. Gladstone, prolix and portentous, 
brooding over the deliberations like a mother hen 
oppressed with a sense of responsibility ; Balfour 
languidly patrician, but ready enough with the 
bitter word that is never forgotten or forgiven. 
You're a Varsity man yourself, Mr. Rawson — 
do you recall that Cambridge turned down the 
Senior Wrangler for no better reason than be- 
cause he was a Jew?" 

"Oh, but that happened years ago, and . . ." 
"Years ago? Just about ten, isn't it? And the 
poor fellow's dead, and it never can happen again, 
and Universities are hidebound and mossgrown, 
and Rothschild's a peer, and everything's lovely — 
and the Englishman's a snob . . ." 
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''Rather an old taunt, isn't it ? A trifle weather- 
beaten, besides . . ." 

''No, sir I The Englishman's a snob,' well and 
good. But the English Jew is the worse snob of 
the two. If he were not, why should Chivvy be 
here?" 

"Why, I thought . . .'' 

"Mr. Rawson, if you and your sister thought 
at all it was that a great opportunity had come 
your way — no, not a chance" — Rawson showing 
signs of indignant denial — "but an opportunity, 
to do a good work. Oh I believe me, I don't sus- 
pect your motives. But you didn't understand, as 
how, indeed, should you? Did you not say that 
it was outside your experience, foreign, new, per- 
plexing? And what you understood least of all 
was that you were letting the colt into the wrong 
paddock, where the likelihood that he would kick 
up his heels amounted to a certainty. And he's 
kicking 'em up a bit, isn't he ?" 

"Well, no, not quite in the way you mean. 
He's restive ; yes, and sometimes I think he's un- 
comfortable and . . ." 

"He's just a snob, I tell you, an unconscious 
snob. He wants to be what he can't be, and he 
doesn't know it — ^natural history will tell all the 
environment lessons are not confined to birds and 
beasts and fishes — and one day he'll find out and 
then — ^by the Beard of the Prophet, Mr. Rawsonf 
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wfr^cn that day comes I don't know that I want 

to Idc so much as a looker on." 

* ^You're fond of Chivvy . . ." 

**Fond? He means a great deal to me, but 

fos:^d? No! Rose is fond of him and so is Mrs. 

PtK^to— too fond by half, I'm thinking — and his 

mo^cr, I believe, knows he's living." 

**He's been going there of late." 

**Number Thirty? You know I live across the 

street — and ^ose sits in the watch tower — and 

thoYi sometimes he makes us little unavowed visits 

— ^Iiat is, he used to, but now Fox sees him more 

kitxcily and he comes and rings the bell boldly at 

roy house and at Number Thirty, too. You don't 

surprise me the least when you announce that his 

beliefs are shaky, his questions unanswerable and 

his doubts deeper than the sea. Bernard was just 

that way. All Jews are just that way when they 

don't follow blindly; when they can't develop love 

of tradition and ceremony; when the fatal idea 

S^ts Into their heads that perhaps after all it's 

^^ Goy who is superior in spite of the fact that 

^^ Says so— always a bad sign. That was a scurvy 

tnck the French played us. I doubt very much 

^Uether Rabbonim of the old dispensation were 

ever really grateful for a change that made Heine 

possible, to say nothing of Disraeli . . ." 

"On his deathbed, my dear sir; a great English- 
man, a splendid type; let's be gentle with him." 
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**A splendid fiddlesticks I A backslider so 
brilliant and successful as to make backsliding at- 
tractive. But he was always one of our people, 
I'll say that for him, and he always loved to hear 
the old ritual that meant nothing to him, but was 
like the crooning of some dear nurse he did not 
want to forget." 

It was getting late or dark. It was never pos- 
sible to tell the hour of the day from the shadows, 
which, commonly in Gordon Square, were not 
shadows at all, but just diffused light in varying 
degrees of opacity. The maid coming in dis- 
creetly to light the gas, took occasion to mention 
that Miss Aurelia sent her compliments and 
might she bring a friend in, and then, as they ap- 
peared at the door, it became evident that Uncle 
Marcus had seen fit to go to headquarters before 
going to head masters or their vice. A far-seeing 
statesman was Uncle Marcus and a great believer 
in the axiom, seek the woman, and see that you 
find her. As they came in, passing Mr. Pinto 
with a friendly nod, he opened fire on brother 
Thetus from batteries which that worthy could 
not help suspecting sister Aurelia to have primed 
and loaded. 

"Why this mysterious conclave? What's 
wrong with Chivvy? Out with it. Doctor — ^boil- 
ing over or breaking out ? Getting a rash or get- 
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ting religion? The Venusberg or the Wartburg? 
Out with it now." 

**Really, Mr. Marcus," protested Miss Aurelia, 
rather apologetically, "aren't you just a trifle — 
now, just a trifle? — I never said . . ." 

"Let's get on with the story, my dear lady. 
The good Doctor's not quite clear in his mind — 
or is it his conscience? We are here for a pur- 
pose, aren't we? Pinto and I were not invited 
to take five o'clock tea with you. Though we will, 
and thank you kindly. There is trouble of sorts, 
and we won't quarrel about allusions— or inter- 
ruptions. Come now. Doctor." 

"I want to tell it exactly as I know it. Just what 
happened. Neither more nor less. I was dread- 
fully afraid you might think I'd been busying my- 
self making a convert. I have not. I can't do 
it — ^not that way. If I could I'd be in orders. 
Neither can Aurelia" — ^with all the emphasis of 
distress. "Don't think that." 

"Upon my word, I made no such mistake. Peo- 
ple may talk that way — ^probably will — I'm sick 
of the way they talk, anyhow — I know better. 
People . . ." 

"Thanks, Mr. Marcus, that's nice of you." 
This from Miss Aurelia. 

"Aurelia" — Rawson gets no further. 

"This will never do. We don't get any for- 
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"It was rather that those customs and habits 
fell away from him. There were, I am sure, no 
arguments of dissent — my boys think little of 
such things, and say less — there was never a hint 
of persuasion. He was left to find his way. I do 
not profess to understand much of the process — 
the lapse of time, the companionship, the at- 
mosphere, and he has scarcely been home at 
all . . ." 

"Not wanted" — why was Uncle Marcus so 
brusque? Why did he carry on a guerilla war- 
fare? 

Rawson continued: "Of actual confession 
there has been none. He has had misgivings and 
has wanted to know — he was perplexed, uncom- 
fortable, that most of all — he felt securely an- 
chored to nothing. Vested tradition, that is what 
he called the older garment that was slipping from 
him, and It has never occurred to him that he was 
disloyal, blameworthy, a wrongdoer. But he feels 
Ul-used. 'Why do they keep us in the dark?' he 
asked me, 'Wasn't Jesus a Jew?' " 

"Rather a poser," admitted Gabriel Pinto. 

Uncle Marcus got up suddenly. He was grow- 
ing Impatient. He saw rocks ahead. A despair- 
ing) deprecating Rawson did not fit in the picture. 
Not Rawson was to blame, but Number Thirty. 
The boy was mixed, that was the way he put it to 
himself and understood perfectly what he meant 
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the Bible was a dangerous book 
you agree, Miss Aurelia? — and 
myself a couple of years ago oi 
Pandora's box out of which harm 
son — harm, or something? Blan 

"But that's a heathen story,' 
Aurelia dubiously. 

"Well, what else is Chivvy but 
a prying, studying heathen, which 
worst kind. And there's not mi 
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"That's what I say," ventured t 
sister in sweet, even tones. "We 
give him his chance. Is it so verj 
you fear, Thetus? You are bla 
feel that so thoroughly." Violcni 
assent, with whispered encourairenr 
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week-end at Number Thirty-**it couldn't do any 
harm* 

"My idea exactly," Uncle Marcus seemed re- 
lieved. "Let's have a rubber at the Westminster, 
Pinto. Mr. Rawson, will you make one ?" 

But the vice-master had some work to do. He 
was much obliged. Nothing would delight him 
more. And, the trim maid having shown them 
out: "You've been conspiring, Lia'' — that was 
all he said. 
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CHILDREN forget easily, : 
eray; what they recollect i 
fused. Out of his own r 
confound him if one chose ; but oni 
and so earnestly to ''come to him 
he is so truly beloved of those v 
all that it would be impertinent 
task of setting him right. 

Nor is it needful. What conce 
that little Chivvy remembered onlj 
years at Rawson's had not dulled 
recollection; if it be true, and Mi 
asserts, that one recalls to one's 
delights of youth, how much mo 
that the savor of what was bitter 
probable, besides, that Chivvy, tl 
his own resources, somewhat moi 

self-communion, alone and more 
._. *— .— ■ — 
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Hit^; about sych whimsies there may be a good 
dcRl of humbug. What does that signify? No 
sort of question that Chivvy believed he had been 
neglected and overlooked, cruelly driven to his 
books and so built around, protected and hot- 
housed as to denature him; and now that it was 
all behind him, remembering only his grievances, 
he was prone to value too highly his present con- 
dition of emancipation. He failed utterly to per- 
ceive that this likewise was circumscribed and lim- 
ited, only differently. These barriers were grate- 
ful — those other abhorrent, and that, of course, 
makes all the difference. Just now the articles of 
his faith being few enough, and those few in a 
state of fluidity, any single one he could hold to 
and make much over all for his own was likely to 
be in danger of being done to death by overmuch 
cosseting — a fate from which its owner might be 
expected to recover with substantial benefit to his 
peace of mind, getting back to realities ever a 
salutary though a jarring experience. For he was 
living in a world of artificiality self-created ; as his 
mood served alternately a rigorous Number 
Thirty and a Gordon Square that might have 
framed a Thelemite. As yet self-reliance had not 
found him and character was in the making. Dis- 
quiet was his — ^perhaps some day he would emerge 
into the calm — right now he was insurgent — a 
Red in the making, shall we say ? 
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Aurelia Rawson had appeared i 
goddess of liberty. How scanc 
evocation would have surprised 
How earnestly she would have 
outrageously uncalled for a pict 
come to the knowledge of that 
Soames, who would be sure to i 
the goddess of unreason or the 
scantily draped nymphs whose u 
ushered in the best days of the 
tion. Decidedly Miss Aurelia w 
these. Mad, unlicensed things ap 
was for regularity. 

Between demotion and promoi 
trackless world, as broad as that 
tween Port Hope and Port Des 
thing to be sent packing with a fle: 
an inelegant phrase we must attri 
Fox — and quite another to be wel 
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more than once; he admired that performance, 
so skillful and affecting, not without applying its 
somewhat jejune moral to himself, self-analysis, 
since he had begun to read the gospels and to love 
them, had become something of an obsession with 
him. It is always the easiest thing in the world 
to persuade oneself that the sermon is at one's 
personal address, to make the inescapable appli- 
cation; in the matter of prodigal sons it need not 
bother our young friend that he had not as yet 
had a chance to be prodigal and was lacking com- 
pletely in the necessary adjunct of an elder 
brother. A Bible reader who cannot identify him- 
self as well with one character as another is in 
the wrong pew. In other particulars he might be 
said to satisfy the requirements — that the prod- 
igal returned repentant and Chivvy defiant was an 
unimportant variant. It's an old story and each 
may change the setting for himself. 

Strictly speaking — and one cannot be too ac- 
curate in these matters — ^history demanding that 
the proper perspective be observed and that he- 
roes be not too lavishly heroic — strictly speaking, 
then, it was not Chivvy who, in his own person, 
was responsible for the masterful attack on the 
door-knocker. The confession might as well be 
made now as later. Mrs. Kendall was at fault. 
That she was need not detract from anyone's re- 
spect for Chivvy. Good things, you know, are 
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Byron lame, and Carlyle's 
Chivvy — well, Chivvy wasnM 
not a man make a mess of hi 
inches? and when Beauty m% 
finds something in him she ha 
lives happy ever after. We a 
aged, then, by so plain a fact 
the onslaught must be credite< 
vy's faithful follower since the 
bold to speak well of the heat 
that had passed he had bee 
Chivvy seemed to be marking \ 
loyal as any misguided Jacob! 
the defence where none was nee 
but he's a good plucked 'un." 
"Only he thinks too much for 
Donald knew. 

Butters was in the hall, a b 
nant presence, long since pas 
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tween two great powers in daily expectation of 
an outbreak of hostilities. The Pintos left cards. 
Other cards were left on the Pintos. As to just 
how this came about, just what experiences led 
up to it, who made the advances, when peace be- 
gan to reign, Butters could have furnished but an 
unsatisfactory report. Haziness was his proper 
environment; perhaps it belongs to denizens of 
the London fog, accustomed to impressionistic 
views and to outlines vague and blurred and 
sketchy, to be filled in and rounded some day, it 
may be, but meantime pleasantly suggestive of 
sepia drawings washed in by an amateur '^I don't 
know what to make of it,'' he had confided to 
Stapleton, talking It over with that all-knowing, 
worthy lapsing in, casual like, upon the genial 
regulars at the Land's End. 

"That's what you always say." Stapleton's 
contempt for the Intellectual processes of Butters 
carried with it a sense of responsibility; he was 
up to snuff, he was, and could see through a brick 
wall as far as the next man. "The guv'nor don't 
change his mind over night," opined the wise one, 
punctuating his periods with stabs at an obstinate 
pipe bowl, forgetful of Its duty and a mere can- 
tankerous harborage for clinkers. "Can't say 
just what's up, but, mark my words, it's business." 
There was no ambiguity about Stapleton; he 
knew, he did, but he must have public approval 
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Pinto is a-going to mov^e nearby 
that's wot they tell me. Oxfor 
place. Recollect old man Wertl 
was *umbie, too. Regular fairy 
was tcliin' me all about it — ^buyi 
Stockbridge — two 'undrcd gu 
*ands, such action — price, no he 
wot 'e wants. Hascot and *Urling 
Swells, toffs, that's wot they are 
other mug, Miss.*' Stapleton ha 
iarity with these things; he cou 
two together, he could, and who 
of a Friday night in some parti 
made, by his telling, five? An ai 
not to be trammeled by mere 
shackles; art for art's sake reject 
Stapleton laid his on thick. 

And no one had a better expla 
Something must have happened 

exnanftinn m^tr K« ^.- -* 
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with Uncle Marcus frequently enough, and justi- 
fied his presence by talking Chivvy. Butters was 
weak on finding reasons, but he knew the habits 
of the house; Pinto, after all, was sworn of the 
fraternity. Donald, here, on the other hand, was 
an alarming innovation. It was indeed a singular 
lowering of the barriers that had so far protected 
the Fox household from the intruding Gentile. 
Very good friends they might be, but intimacy was 
impossible. It had long been a Fox maxim that 
it was not the Jew who tried to batter down the 
barricade and get out, but the Gentile, who came 
knocking at the gates to get in, and this seeking 
admission he held to be a plain avowal of inferi- 
ority. He was for good, high walls with broken 
bottles on top of them, he was. In the days of 
the Ghetto there were intermarriages with the ac- 
cursed race, many of them, so many that in Spain, 
it has been said with truth, no noble family with 
more than four quarterings but has Jewish blood 
in it. There were intermarriages, to be sure, but 
it was always the Jewess whose hand was sought 
and who brought her dower, her beauty and her 
bluest of blood to enrich a less favored family of 
the uncircumcised; it was rarely the Jew who 
went a-wooing outside the pale. And this maxim 
of Fox had the advantage not only of voicing his 
point of view, but of driving home a very im- 
portant and significant truth, a truth that holds 
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solicitor — in Jewish circles the 
rarely a Jew — or for some 
whose account was large, but mi 
or for, say, the Lord Mayor o 
as to the general run of outsic 
demonstrably outsiders for exce 
of fortune or ability to succeed t 
to rubbing his brains against tl 
bor, Fox found it more profit 
process attended to by men of 
thinking. 

But not so Stella. She could 
tral. Her parti pris was all t 
would not say she was rebellious 
she was. Dearly she would ha^ 
But there was no climbing to b 
changes socially were rung on 
Mrs. Boss and Mrs. Samuels ; 
good, lovable matrons whose 
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setieres; who loved music understandlngly and the 
drama with devotion, and were content to talk 
babies. There was never a scandal nor so much 
as a whisper of a scandal in those placid house- 
holds where the marriages, though made in the 
counting house, were the best imitations of the 
marriages made in heaven yet seen on earth. 
They stood as a plain warning before the eyes 
of all those who marry in haste and repent in the 
divorce courts. The Jewish husband and the 
Jewish wife are very frequently little more than 
strangers when they stand together under the 
Kupah; but they are strangers with a complete 
understanding of the terms of the contract into 
which they are about to enter and with an honest, 
earnest, wholesouled determination to live up to 
its spirit as well as to its letter. Sensible friends 
are a guarantee that they have no nonsensical 
Ideas, no romantic yearnings and no reservations. 
She is to be the head of his household, the mother 
of his children, the entertainer of his friends, who 
arc to become her friends ; he is to be the provider, 
and a very lavish provider; he is to dress her as 
well or better than any woman in her set, to fur- 
nish her home so that it may be to her a pride 
and to her mother a benediction ; the children she 
brings him he is to care for sedulously, endlessly 
and always with the distinct and well-understood 
idea that they are to be raised higher in the social 
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paradise of the unromantic, this ( 
who on the marketplace are sor 
birds of prey, comes love — a 
article that will wear well, but Ic 
tolerant camaraderie, a give anc 
ship. The Jew is eligible to f e^ 
few outside friendships ; is indin 
and to regard himself as pitted 
in arms. His home is his castle i 
and sometimes his counting housi 
Stella was very glad to have 
dinner and so sorry that Tate ha 
ment and did hope they would 
at home, because, you know, M 
are just plain, everyday folk, wi 
ger, and youUl find the latchstrin 
outside. Stella had caught th 
Chivvy, who had it from Tate, 
more of the same jargon in resei 
verv clear oictiiri* n( f-li#» nrimifUa 
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was truly welcome; there was no telling what It 
might lead to, besides, through him and Chivvy 
she hoped to mount just a little higher, Donald 
being well connected, his father on the Indian 
establishment, and his half-brother, Stacpoole 
Tracy, Under Secretary for something, a very 
promising young M. P. Neither was he unwel- 
come to Fox, somewhat disturbed by hints from 
Gordon Square that all was not right with Chiv- 
vy's peace of mind and that he might develop — 
degenerate is the word Fox would have used — if 
not into the incurantist attitude of Uncle Marcus, 
into that dreadful something worse which takes 
a Jew out of Jewry while not landing him any- 
where in particular. Fox could understand apos- 
tasy for value received or for revenue only, could 
understand but could not sympathize with; but 
with the poor fool who deliberately went out into 
the world and with his eyes open made of himself 
a pariah, neither flesh nor fowl nor good red her- 
ring, probably with regrets and certainly without 
compensation, he could not get into touch at all. 
For such an one there could be no excuse what- 
ever. 

That you cannot overcome these perverse 
twists of the adolescent mind by hard words; that 
to prohibit is to encourage; that sarcasm is worse 
than useless, and that, for any form of green sick- 
ness there are no remedies save time and fresh 
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King David, who, never long dishe 
wholly despairing, broadly human alv 
out through the ages to the whole 
Patentee or not, that was the prescri] 
posed to try out. 

They dined In the middle of the da 
of course, on the roast beef and ho 
old England, none the less typical 
provenance was probably Omaha, ^ 
cago. 111. The rhubarb pie was a 
Mrs. Kendall informed the cook, am 
it reached Mrs. Kendall when its 
nearly all gone and it was '4oo wai 
have been a pie to arouse enthusis 
take it by and large, it was just such a 
as can be found nowhere but in Engl 
long lacked the press agent it dese 
artist take it in hand and it would 
as simple, succulent and satisfying; 
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were known by their affection for a short briar or 
a long clay, and there was no occasion to parade 
the vintage cigar for the benefit of the boys; he 
would be one of them, hearty, open, without re- 
serve; he would gain their confidence and worm 
out of them what he could. 

"Jolly good spread, Mr. Fox. They don't 
feed us like that at Rawson's, do they Chivvy? 
What was it Foppy said — ^too much grace and 
not enough to be grateful for? But Foppy*s a 
Greek. Rummy church, Mr. Fox. All the priests 
with long beards and silk hats with a brim at 
th« top, and large families, and they have ikons 
and things and the most glorious singing. Tate 
went New Year's day — some time in March, Mr. 
Fox, if you'll believe me — and said there was a 
walk around that Bamum couldn't beat ; but Tate's 
no reverence for anything; no respect for any- 
body — ^just a bom heathen • . ." 

"Oh, my dear boy, you startle me I On my 
word, you do I Tate struck me as very entertain- 
ing and so orig^al, you know. Sterling good sort 
at bottom, and in these matters of — ^well, of re- 
ligion — ^we must all be liberal. This is a tolerant 
country." 

"That's what I tell Chivvy. Very fond of 
music, Mr. Fox. Went with me to Albemarle 
Street Sunday after Sunday. More taken up with 
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the service than the anthems. Said the choir was 
glorious and the prayer book wonderful. You 
remember, Chivvy?" 

"Well, it is, isn't it? They are, I mean," put 
in Chivvy, a little red about the ears and visibly 
embarrassed. "Edward VI and all that. Best 
period of English literature. Glorious heritage 
of the English people. That's what the textbooks 
call it, sir," turning to Fox. "And I've had to 
study it in that light, of course. Jolly well worth 
while." 

"Bible pretty good old book, too," remarks 
Donald. "Talk of literature, give me the book 
of Job. Milton's nothing to it. Sublime and 
jolly well human. Remember that story Tate's 
told us? You won't object, Mr. Fox? It's all 
right, you know." 

"Go on, my boy. A good story's a good story, 
even if it's in the Bible. I don't read it very closely 
myself. Dare say it will be news to me. Fire 
away." 

"Well, sir, it wasn't in the Bible, not exactly, 
that is. Seems a colporteur, peddler, you know, 
sort of Borrow fellow — ripping cuss; knows more 
about a prize fight than the Pink 'Un. Well, sir, 
this Bible-carrying chap was somewhere over 
there in the wild part of America — Kentucky they 
call it — mountains, no roads to speak of — and is 
caught by the shades of night near a little cot- 
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tage— cabin, like Uncle Tom's, you know. That 
sort of thing. The old fellow makes him com- 
fortable ; asks him what he's selling. ^Just selling 
books/ he says. *Got the best book in the world.' 
'Reckon not, stranger. I got that Jesse James 
book. Jest fightin' an' fightin' from A to Izzard.' 
'More fightin' in my book, Guv'nor, than in a 
library full of Jesse James.* 'Honest?' 'Sure.' 
Well, sir, Tate goes on to say that the colporteur 
left a Bible behind him and a month or so later 
happened down that way. 'Say, stranger, I ac- 
knowledge the corn. That's some book, believe 
mc. Fightin'? Jesse James ain't in it. Sot up 
and had Lindy read to me about that fellow Sam- 
son smitin' the Phillies with the jawbone of an 
ass — ^Jessc James never done nothin' like that. 
I'll take the book.' " 

Fox laughed, a nervous, uncomfortable 
laugh. 

"Those American stories disturb our British 
ideas, but they're funny. I can see the point. But 
'PhiUies' is a bit far-fetched, isn't it?" 

Chivvy thinks he will essay a joke — a very mild 
and innocent attempt. "Why not? Phillies, Phil- 
istines — it's all one. They came a long way, 
though, as you say. Phoenicians, you know, sir. 
Carthaginians. Read of them in the Punic wars. 
All gone. Wiped out. Were in Spain before the 
Moors and the Jews." 
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''Been reading a good deal, haven't you* 
Chivvy?" 

"Well, sir, yes. Can't play the games, you 
know, with these big specs. No good at cricket 
or fives. Got to jdo something. Can't even fence 
with a mask on. Rawson says reading never did 
anyone any harm. Rawson . . ." 

"Oh well, that's what Dr. Rawson's there for. 
It's his business, so to speak; his profession. 
Hope you'll come often, Mr. Dinwiddle. We 
old fellows get rusty. Counting-house life's a 
pretty dreary grind, but, as Chivvy says, got to 
do something. Think I'll have to read that book 
of Edward VI. What do you call it. Chivvy?" 

Donald interposes. "You're spoofing us, Mr. 
Fox. You know the Book of Conunon Prayer as 
well as I do— better, I expect." 

"Indeed no," indignantly from Mr. Fox. 
"Might change my mind . . ." 

"It set me thinking," blurted out^Chiwy, and 
is at once conscious of a triumphant Fox, whose 
rings of smoke spell "That's what I wanted to 
know." "Shall we go over and call on the Pin- 
tos?" continued Chivvy, sparring for an opening. 
"Rose'U be there and we can have a little music" 
And they went up to the drawing room to tell 
Stella good-bye and to convey the idea that as a 
regular Sunday engagement this was about what 
they were looking for; and Stella was understood 
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to say something about young people and being 
much taken with Rose, and in some unexplainable 
manner, last words keeping up a dropping fire, 
valedictory voices pursuing them, they find them- 
selves at Pinto's. 

Yes, but Tate was there ahead of them. ^ The 
confidence of his greeting seemed to accommo- 
date the Idea that he might have been there, oh! 
ever so long. 
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CHAPTER X 

In JVhich Chivvy Finds Time to Consider the 

Approaches to Hyde Park; With Something 

of Arnold's Surprise That He May 

Really Amount to a Row of Pins 

BEFORE the days when Hyde Park Corner 
had been made over so that Old Londoners 
went astray and had to be taken care of 
by St. George's Hospital; before a statue of 
Byron with the toothache led to angry argumen- 
tation and a famous trial; while yet a defiantly 
nude Achilles testified to the contempt in which 
the "countrywomen" of Arthur, Duke of Welling- 
ton, held the British matron, there was no pleas- 
anter stroll than from the Marble Arch to the 
little private park, that, serving as a nursery to 
the millionaires of Hamilton Place, merges gently, 
imperceptibly almost, into the garden presented 
by a grateful nation with Apsley House as a make- 
weight. 

Like Uncle Marcus, Chivvy loved his London ; 
one of these days when he had grown up to man's 
estate he hoped to know it as understandingly ; 
and, ordinarily, on such a day as this, he could 
procure himself genuine pleasure loafing in Pic- 
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cadlUy, among whose fashionable saunterers he 
would not find a soul to whom to dofi his cap. 
The story of Devonshire House was familiar to 
him ; he knew why it lay there so squat, as though 
the other story might be expected to lodge upon 
it overnight ; he had learned of the disappearance 
of the East Bourne ; he knew, besides, where the 
pugnacious reformer, who was father to Angela 
Burdett, had stood siege, and could point out the 
house at whose second-story window stood the 
desk at which Byron had written Parisina and 
The Bride of Corinth. 

Not with such footnotes to history was Chivvy 
concerned to-day. He might stroll with a fine 
assumption of jaunty indifference and put up a 
bold front, but the fraud was feeble and trans- 
parent; It did not so much as take himself in, and 
no one else was concerned. Anxiety might just 
as well have proclaimed itself to all who chose 
to notice; he might have been a private burying 
ground of every ambitious hope, for all the out- 
side world cared. As he approached Burlington 
House and climbed that noble flight of steps, he 
whistled a tune, did he, in manful emulation of 
Ko-Ko's victim — ^those were the days when the 
Mikado was better known, words and music, to 
all Londoners worthy of the name than the 
Shorter Catechism to a good Presbyterian — ^and, 
thus heartened windily, as it were, he discovered 
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he had to do was to wait, tha 
late, and sometimes it was 
couldn't read 'em when they ca 
it was just as well — if the consi 
was there not excuse sufficient? 
tell. Chivvy nodded and disc 
tion of hanging around Burlingt 
cataclysm, charted or calenda 
anxious, not he ; nor nervous, no 
wanted to know, that was all. ! 
papers, anyhow, wouldn't it? 
jauntily at misgivings as to a h 
Burlington— did he really build ti 
the road to Reading," because : 
in the country he knew right w( 
ever build beyond him ? and nob( 
tended to. Had thought he'd Ic 
to the galleries — ^that was all ; pi 
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comparison of Leighton with Tadema or specu- 
koion, after the manner of his elders, as to what 
principle governed the selection of accretions to 
the Chantrey bequest, if, indeed, any. No, just 
plain and honest with himself, right well he knew 
that Burlington House meant one thing only to 
him — there the web 6f his fate was being spun; 
behind those grim and fateful doors he had 
wrestled with more beasts than ever were at 
Ephesus, a ghastly recollection still young. Per- 
haps the examiners were doubtful as to his case 
and were holding back the returns. Oh, he knew 
he had passed, of course. Everybody told him 
so, and everybody could hardly be mistaken. 
Have you ever noticed how that those most doubt- 
ful about themselves have a wonderful certainty 
as to their neighbors? All he had to do was to 
allow a decent interval of time to pass and then 
wander nonchalantly back with that detached air 
affected by window-shoppers the world over, and 
perhaps in the Burlington Arcade most of all. 
Pretending to take no more than a vicarious in- 
terest in such matters, you know, and merely want- 
ing to know how the little beggars were doing — 
plucky little blokes, by Jove — never could have 
done it himself — such a beastly grind — he might, 
M it were, sneak to knowledge and there, say a 
diird of the way down the M's, find staring at 
him in actual type, "Meyers, Ernest Chivington." 
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But one had said, *'You never can tell,** and pe 
haps he might not, since, as Arnold Fox was fon 
of remarking, nothing was certain save death an 
taxes; and there were more to fail than to 8u 
ceed, were there not, else why pve them thrc 
chances? There was Tate, for example. Tat 
had been plucked once, and Tate was lots solidc 
than himself; and Rawson had confided to hii 
that some of the brainiest he had ever know 
never could pass an examination; they went t 
pieces, he said, and he didn't blame them an 
didn't lay much stress on that kind of thing an] 
how; but P. C. S. expected it of you and prepare 
you for it and used you afterward as an asse 
sometimes, and there you were. You owed it t 
the place, as one might say. It couldn't hurt yoi 
besides, and it might be the beginning of, gooc 
ness knows, what all — and be sure the disciplin 
was not to be despised. Fail ? Bless you, it wa 
no disgrace to fail — followed by numerous ir 
stances of great men who had been muffs, to sa 
nothing of others; Beaconsfield was one he n 
membered, who never saw the inside of an exanr 
ination room, and was no worse off. And so, a! 
temately the hot fit and the cold; resolutely rur 
ning away; gaining certitude of success as dis 
tance between himself and the verdict increased 
Chivvy had negotiated Piccadilly and entered th 
park at the Corner and followed the flower bed 
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to the Arch, once and again, still reluctant to 
pull himself together and return to face a plain 
ans^^er to a plain question, yes or no— one of the 
roughest ordeals in the world, any time, any- 
where. It was absurd to have doubts. He told 
himself that so frequently that his doubts in- 
creased to the verge of panic ; Rawson had spoken 
of bonors, and Batson knew that he could reel off 
l^i^ench more fluently than some examiners, and 
oil I he had crammed to the limits of his holding 
ca.{>acity and beyond. Yet with startling distinct- 
ness he could see that paper on Chemistry and 
just where he had made an awful mess of it and 
an egregious ass of himself, proceedings for 
neither of which is there any chemical formula. 
And those mathematical problems — there was 
nothing problematic about them — like the poor 
wretch in the dock, he smiled a thin, pale smile 
at the sorry jest; did he not know that his errors 
had been of every possible dimension? And, 
worst luck of all, how did he ever come to con- 
fuse the Constitutions of Clarendon and the Bill 
of Rights? Juggins I What else was there to 
*^y? If he wasn't plucked for that he ought to 
have been. Of course he could go up again. Tate 
'^^pt on going up, like a man learning to dive, and 
^*s quite cheerful about it. But, yes, he would 
be sorry for Rawson. Poor old chap, he'd cut 
^P awful rough, and she wouldn't say anything, 
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but he knew just how she would look, and there- 
upon chokiness was the order of the day. Most 
absurdly he allowed himself to get huskily sym- 
pathetic for the dear old Vices who meant so much 
to him. And then a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
certainty amounting to conviction, jubilation, re- 
bound, a sense of relief unimaginable, and, more 
"cocky" at his visioned victory than ever he might 
hope to be at a Double First, duly achieved and 
recorded, Chivvy might be seen carolling ecstat- 
ically, never uttering a sound, that other phrase 
from the Mikado with which Courtice Pounds 
was wont to pierce the chorus, ^'Congratulate me, 
gentlemen,'* ending on a high note of achieve- 
ment. 

It was from some such dream that he was 
rudely awakened by a familiar voice; for a few 
moments he had heeded it as one does an echo; 
it couldn't be the real voice, or one of them was 
out of place. 

"Master Chivvy, Sir, Mrs. Fox wants to speak 
to you." 

There, drawn up by the curb was the barouche 
and pair, the barouche of build and style to pro- 
claim Laurie and Marner in their palmiest days; 
in color following as near as possible the familiar 
blue and buff of the Rothschilds, without actually 
copying that ambitious model. On the panels a 
red fox rampant and the motto, **Gare au 
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Renard.'' And within, Bernard's inconsolable, 
beautifully gowned and visibly nervous. 

"We were driving down to the Arcade to match 
some gloves, Ernest," began his mother with a 
fine show of indifference, "and Butters remem- 
bered the lists would be up in Burlington Street. 
Thought we might pick you up. Jump in, won't 
you? Shall we drive by Gunter's?" 

Chivvy, more genuinely surprised than ever he 
had been in his life before, muttered something 
incoherent, in which "too early*' and "awfully 
jolly" seemed to struggle for the mastery, and 
managed to get his second wind in time to sug- 
gest a turn towards Kensington Gardens before 
facing the ordeal, and Gunter's, he thought, could 
wait. Chivvy was sparring for time. The last 
round, with Stella looking on, grew awesome. 
He had not bargained for a "gallery." Looking 
up to where the occupants of the box eclipsed a 
faint-hearted sun, he became aware of Butters. 
What was Butters doing up there, and how had 
he contrived to dispossess Buttons of his pride 
of place, and why? Chivvy was conscious that 
the new arrangement lacked a good deal of being 
symmetrical and was badly balanced. Any flaneur 
accustomed to the rigor of the Row would know 
at a glance that Butters didn't belong there. 
Stiff as a poker, his arms crossed at the accepted 
angle, silk-hatted, imperturbable, looking straight 
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ahead, a typical British automatoiii dwarfing Sta- 
pleton, in spite of his throne, clumsy but con- 
tented, there was nothing to show that for days 
the amiable guardian had been scheming for this 
very promotion. How else could he get the news 
just as quick as anyone and not ask any questions 
cither? How else could he be in at the death — I 
mean present at the rejoicing — ^without advertis- 
ing his concern ? And surely he and Chivvy knew, 
especially Chivvy, that there was no one else to 
whom success or failure meant so much. And 
the very back of Butters fairly inspired confidence. 
The rock of Gibraltar not more so. 

I have heard it said that those who, out of a 
sense of duty, admit a ruling passion, are right 
uncomfortable folk to have around; they are like 
those dear ladies, boastful slaves to a beautiful 
disposition, who insist on your constant recogni- 
tion of that galling fact; you pay them the tribute 
of your inferiority. None of this quality inhered 
in Butters. Taking his own part, sticking up for 
himself, was not among his perfections; most big 
men are conciliatory, and not a few are run over 
by the more bustling, arbitrary, afiairsome gentry 
who do the managing for this planet. In America 
their wives ''boss" *em. But the big man can 
assert himself on occasion. He is like the New- 
foundland dog in Landseer's picture ; he can show 
the terrier his place. Bulk has the last word. And 
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so Buttons had been packed oi! to the city on some 
errand about a cock and a bull, some fetching of 
something of no importance that would require 
the most delicate of handling and that only he 
could be trusted with, and the vacancy occurring, 
as vacancies should when they are built to order, 
Butters, to save the dignity of the house, had 
mounted the box. For the brougham a solitary 
coachman might do, though he had his doubts, 
had Butters; but when it came to a barouche and 
pair, Stapleton would agree with him it was infra 
dig. The Latin had settled it. Conspiracy is a 
good cause is commendable — and successful con- 
spiracy at that — and not a livln' soul will know, 
said Butters — I am that close — and the boy can 
do the silver any other time just as well. As no 
doubt he could. 

The chestnuts were moving briskly. Arnold 
Fox always drove chestnuts; you could match 
them easier and cheaper, a vet had hinted, be- 
cause the swells wants bays or browns, and by 
that token he could put Mr. Fox up against a 
spanking good- pair in a mews Pimlico way, ris- 
ing sixteen hands, sound and showy, owner needed 
the money, and, just between me and you, Mr. 
Fox, we'll divide the com. and you can mention 
my place at the club, sir; thank you kindly, sir; 
always like to deal with a gentleman. Fox had 
shown no alacrity and had disclaimed the odious 
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downhill progress in search of royalty, right by 
^here Ward and his wild animals prove that a 
"On stuffed with straw may be more natural than 
^fe, and, with a fine sweep that just missed up- 
setting the old lady on the corner, the old lady 
With the apples, swung into Bond Street. Their 
tread was proud, precise, metallic; it would not 
have shamed the noble Mauretanian steeds that 
drew Caesar and his fortunes. *Tair o' toppers," 
•nnilcd Butters audibly. Stapleton look pleased. 
He took the compliment to himself in spite of 
the vet and the commission and the little contre- 
tCTxips, of which, of course, Butters was presumed 
^^ know nothing. 

Have you ever noticed how hard it is to make 

Ae turn into Burlington Street? It's tortuous and 

'^^rrow just there, or it was — London is being so 

Unfoundedly dug up and done over and denatured 

^^t it isn't safe to speak of anything that was as 

^ough it were and was likely so to remain, world 

^thout end. Amen. That isn't very clear, but 

y^U understand; swapping old lamps for new 

^^esn't necessarily imply that you make a profit- 

^Me exchange and get a bargain; it's doubtful 

^^en whether Buckingham Palace hadn't better 

"^ let alone, and people are putting up prayers 

*or Wren's Cathedral. These little excursions 
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'o-^ancc for the bend and the twist that come 
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swaggering down from Albemarle Street where 
Bond widens out and you're always tempted to 
linger to absorb something of the fragrance that 
comes from Atkinson's, and then, with a splendid 
display of horsemanship, you debouch upon the 
little, narrow, paved causeway that is No Thor- 
oughfare in one direction and, right opposite the 
Bristol, where kings and princes and envoys raise 
their flags, holds the back door of Burlington 
House. There are very few great buildings any- 
where of which the back door is the principat 
entrance, acknowledged, that is, back doors of 
modestest mien ruling the world, say gossips and 
quite a small library full of unauthorized, unveri- 
fiable but very readable chronicles — very few, in- 
deed, that hold a larger place by reason of a green 
board cluttered with names alphabetically dis- 
played than by reason of activities advertised the 
world over. But that's the way with Burlington 
House. Its noble court, unequaled in London 
and not readily paralleled anywhere, is crowded 
with fashionable equipages all through the season. 
It is fashionable but not momentous; alive but not 
live; gay, giddy but never girt-up for action. It 
holds no destinies; its votaries for the most part 
such as have their history behind them and are 
content with their station. Belgravia knows them 
and Park Lane. They are not of those who can 
say with Mr. Toots that their address is "of no 
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consequence." Leave it behind, if you will, and 
join me where the ambitious youth of England, 
even of the dependencies, gather expectant, ear- 
nest, keyed up. One day they may come to realize 
what a little foolish thing it is, but to-day it means 
much. Who would be heartless enough to suggest 
in their presence that examinations prove nothing; 
that they offer no convincing evidence either of 
the learning of an examining body or the acquire- 
ment of their victims? A handy sort of reliability, 
a convenient readiness — no more may be predi- 
cated. Certain scraps and snippets of learning 
have heen absorbed and retained; a veneer, a mere 
surface covering of knowledge — ^you had better 
not attempt to scratch lest you fall through and go 
hurtling down into the empty depths below — has 
been dexterously laid over, a very pretty and en- 
tirely useless possession. Or else the state of 
mind has to be considered — you have not been 
scared or you have been, as the case may be; it 
makes all the difference in the world. The mere 
sight of an examiner drives many into blankest 
imbecility of the kind that prompted the divinity 
student, confronted with four doctors and ex- 
horted to produce at least one quotation from 
Holy Writ out of hand to glare, wide-eyed and 
tremulous of lip, and murmur, '*And behold, I 
looked up and saw four great beasts I" Those 
who linger miserably around the gate are in 
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bondage to a fetish more deadly and less excusa- 
ble than the military slavery of the despised Ger- 
man; a rigorous rule was his, but one that built 
up a great machine of docile, dependable citizen- 
ship, making men, martinetwise, which is better 
than no wise. And oh I the depression of some 
of these poor postulants, trembling on the eve of 
doom, interpreting defeat as disgrace and suffer- 
ing all the misery that youthful generosity must 
make a scruple of suppressing that it may reach 
out a hand to those of better fortune whose sails 
are filled with success. These be moments pre- 
carious, quiet, tense, all but intolerably strained. 
Butters had swung down from his perch with 
an alacrity incredible in one so blundersome, had 
thrown open the carriage door with a flourish, 
impressive to the most casual, and was now con- 
voying Chivvy with much the air of some levia- 
than of the navy in attendance on the royal yacht, 
breathing security, radiating confidence. Follow 
them to where the crowd surged, ejecting from its 
midst every now and again and one by one, the 
accepted and the rejected. So far as Butters was 
concerned, granting an impossible setback, he was 
ready to proclaim the incompetence of any board 
of examiners. He knew, he did. He and Tim. 
"They hang up the wrong numbers sometimes,** 
he had warned Stapleton, as the chestnuts posed 
for the proletariat. 
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"Master Chivvy, you'd better let me shoulder 
through that mob. You'd never get out of the 
middle of it; and if you did, when you got to the 
end you couldn't see to read — they've got those 
boards perched up that 'igh my eyes will have 
trouble. Leave it to me. I'll find out." Butters 
was about to launch his offensive, when, of a sud- 
den, he was aware of a cool-looking party smok- 
ing a big cigar, elaborately uninterested, to whom 
at once he touched his hat. 

"Ah, Butters, what you doing here? Where's 
Mr. Ernest? He's won, you know. Name right 
there about the middle of the list. Want to con- 
gratulate him," and Arnold Fox, paying no fur- 
ther attention to Butters, strolled over to where 
the barouche marked the line of demarcation be- 
tween society and life, to where Stella sat in state, 
breathing harder than she had for many a long 
day. "It's all right, Stella, the boy's a winner. 
We'll drive home together and have dinner. I'm 
pretty peckish. Walked over from the club. Ah, 
Mr. Pinto, lost you in the crowd. Mr. Pinto 
strolled over with the young lady," Fox explained 
to a Stella who was getting back to earth. "We'll 
give Miss Rose a lift, if you say so, and Ruts'U 
drop in later. We'll open a bottle of that old 
Chateau la Rose to the boy's health." Nodding 
to Pinto, "We'll make something of him yet." 

Rose jumped in. Chivvy after her; Butters took 
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his place on the box andxhe chestnuts drew a ship 
of hope towards Bloomsbury. Pinto, left to his 
own thoughts, found himself answering the last 
words of Fox, and as he turned into Bond Street, 
surprised a near acquaintance with a nice taste in 
Cloisonne by remarking right out loud, with no 
possible relation to anything, but with evident sat- 
isfaction, none the less, "Shouldn't wonder." 
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CHAPTER XI 

In Which Rose is Made Free of the Mysteries of 
the Sabbath Eve. How Mr. Pinto Blunders 

THE Temple service has long since fallen 
away, its servers ceased from their vigil, its 
lamps untended, its worship relaxed and 
neglected. The modern Jew conciliates public 
opinion; he would efface his peculiarities and be- 
come indistinguishable, if not undistinguished. 
He is for change — ^which he labels Reform — and 
does not care to dwell on the little observances, 
the old-time oral trivialities, the ritualities — ^these 
things lie the deeper. Or else they lie on the 
surface and are taken for granted, mere emblems, 
the very savor of which has been lost as their 
origins forgotten, much as the Englishman says 
good-bye with no thought that God be with you. 
The modern Jew, in a manner of speaking, would 
be a Jew in moderation; he would not give his 
Judaism too conspicuous a prominence; he would 
be reasonable about it and keep it for family use, 
not, as it were, everlastingly before the House. 
He does not wish to be made uncomfortable by 
it— especially he does not propose it shall handi- 
cap him — and he can make reservations. At any 
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rate, he permits himself the cheering reflection, 
consolatory in its way, that it cannot possibly mat- 
ter to anybody else and that it's nobody's business 
but his own. A certain amount of — ^well, call it 
privacy, furtiveness, if you will — is warrantable, 
justifiable, necessary even. Conscientious the Jew 
may be, punctilious even, conforming to much 
that frets and is so irritatingly impractical, so 
clearly out of date and out of place — Great Brit- 
ain is not Syria nor the nineteenth century amena- 
ble to any B. C. discipline. Why go about at right 
angles to the world, as it were, holding aloof in- 
tolerantly, interfering with business, explaining? 
— not apologizing, of course not. Unconscious- 
ness and an even urbanity are above all things to 
be cultivated in such matters; there is nothing to 
be ashamed of, but why obtrude that nothing? 
The wholesome Mosaic regulations had real pur- 
pose and value in the land and day of their origin; 
though little more than measures of insurance, of 
hygiene, they were given the force and sanction of 
a code ; but surely they do not admit of extension 
to the changed conditions of our day, and, com- 
ing down to practical illustration, really if it's 
^Vrong" to eat oysters and ham, flagitious to con- 
done butter with meat and a trace of mustard in 
a sandwich, there was one at least, Arnold Fox, 
who opined that such consistency was at once irk- 
some and ridiculous. Why, he would ask the 
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"fromm" as a poser not to be dodged in a hurry, 
why wasn't it better to ride to "shool" in a han- 
som than not to go to '^shool'' at all? An eva- 
sion, to be sure, not improved by the asperity of 
the tone or the animus of the speech, as though 
doing violence to one's traditions might be miti- 
gated by ambiguity. 

Certain definite remains of orthodoxy never- 
theless lingered about him, comically at variance 
with his daily practice, which was reasonable and 
clothed in no gaberdine of aloofness. He satis- 
fied his conscience, like many another, with a nice 
distinction between the days of the week and the 
day of rest; provided always the Hebrew people 
held jealously to at least the outward "Shobbos" 
observances, their attachment to the old things 
did not have to be constant. And so a certain 
programme of Sabbatical survivals, somewhat 
apologetically produced, continued of Friday eve- 
nings to mark the "are of Yomtov;" little Corin- 
thian pillars of silver beautifully chased blazed 
forth as candlesticks on that occasion only, lighted 
with punctilious care by Stella as a signal of boy- 
cott to the outer Gentile world, marking this sun- 
set as peculiar. Quite naturally, supposing that 
it fell within the scheme of his employment. But- 
ters had presumed to perform the rite in an earlier 
day of innocence — how should he know that he 
was committing technical sacrilege, defiling, claim- 
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ing communion with the guardian angels? And 
the wigging that he got ! ''I was that mortified !'' 
he confided to Stapleton — but ever afterward But- 
ters' night off was Fridays, and the ministrations 
of the evening meal fell under the care of a pallid 
housemaid, one of Mrs. Kendall's charges on a 
kind of purgatorical promotion. 

And all this had something of the playhouse 
for Rose; she was trying to do full justice to it, 
not altogether as a bystander, working hard to 
get the right point of view; anxious to be ab- 
sorbed ; nervously careful not to betray an ignor- 
ance of which she was more than halfway dis- 
posed to be ashamed. Were not these her hall- 
marks, too? Mr. Pinto, it seemed, would step 
over later; Mrs. Pinto was a little indisposed and 
was so sorry — oh I nothing at all serious, thank 
you, just a foolish sort of a migraine, and Chivvy 
must come over and receive her congratulations — 
when he had time for his old friends; and, if there 
was any keynote to the message no one heard it 
but Rose, and it would be impertinent for us to 
intrude. 

Stella approached the Sabbath eve spread seri- 
ously, sacerdotally almost, as one presiding over 
mysteries; with the bearing of those who make 
no concessions and need account for nothing, ig- 
noring your ignorance vigorously as a lapse for 
which there can be no possible good reason — a 
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capable performance, let me add, and of real sat- 
isfaction to the artist. If no word of explanation 
went Rosewards it was not reticence, as why 
should it be? — ^but as well expect a Lord Qian- 
cellor to give reasons for the woolsack or a Lord 
Chamberlain to defend the censorship as Stella 
to waste time and thought on the why and the 
wherefore. 

In a drowsy, droning tone, Arnold Fox had 
muttered something that passed for Hebrew, a 
napkin covering his head the while, contadina 
fashion; whereat Chivvy shied and balked as 
overtly as he dared, with a grimace vaguely con- 
temptuous ; clearly enough, only the grotesque side 
of Arnold "en napolitain'' was present to him; 
an assertive non-commitalism bulked large. Why 
should the preliminaries offend him? Why con- 
fronted by these symbols of so respectable and 
venerable an ancestry, so rich a significance, should 
he feel the need of justifying himself in his own 
eyes? Was he then a backslider? This was no 
novel experience for him at all events. He was 
renewing an old acquaintance and should rejoice 
exceedingly, going out to meet it halfway. That 
would be natural, proper, decent; at least he 
should refrain from whispering to a much in- 
trigued Rose that he was jolly well tired of all 
this walk-around— one of those pictorial phrases 
borrowed from Tate and understood to pose a 
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fellow — as if he wanted to avoid the appearance 
of sharing in it. 

There had been very little time for conversa- 
tion before the high-tea which, in some house- 
holds, was by way of being part of the ritual, a 
feast of fish stewed and fish fried, of plaice and 
soles and deep dishes piled high with huge slices 
of salmon disguised in a rich sauce from out of 
which lemons peeped cunningly — and why, in- 
quired Chivvy for perhaps the twentieth time, why 
does the whiting always have hts tail in his mouth ? 
— and that topic failing, he had to make clear a 
mysterious sort of presence in the shape of an 
oblong loaf of bread seed-besprinkled, decorated 
with twisted scroll work and most solemnly be- 
stowed in a napkin. Chivvy was making conver- 
sation in an effort to appear as if these were quite 
commonplace occurrences managed in just this 
way Friday night everywhere, but it was a diffi- 
cult task from which he did not issue triumphant. 
His obligato did not ring true, and when all were 
talking at once at such a rate that clearly exhaus- 
tion would presently overcome them, it was fine 
to observe Uncle Marcus going strong through 
a shower of broken remarks, breasting a very 
maelstrom of meaninglessnesses : 

*'Give the constituencies a catch-word, my dear 
Fox, and the music-halls' 11 do the rest. *Wc 
don't want to fight' — you remember — ^yesterday 
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or thereabouts, by Jingo." Fox mutters some- 
thing about the bear and Constantinople — what 
does it matter? 

Had we omitted to notice Uncle Marcus? The 
lapse may be forgiven. He was so very much at 
home, so palpable a belonging, clothed with a 
character of permanency no less real than that of 
the warning figure of Time with his scythe, put- 
ting the fear of God into the playful little bronze 
Hours grouped saucily around the dial of the 
mantel clock, on which "Wedding Present'' was 
not needed to be written ; its ticking was more than 
audible; it Insisted on being heard — conversation 
might be trivial, confused, disjointed, but Time 
and Tide, you know — and it seemed to imply that 
it had lived through much vigorous verbal vol- 
leying and net-work, the score of which unfail- 
ingly for those who chose to read it was *'Love 
aU." 

"No, I didn^t see a single picture of them, not 
to remember, that is, some were skied — Solo- 
mon's Venus so big and blowsy — Solomon J., you 
know — such a mob — ^but they do say" — Rose has 
a preference for Leighton and draperies — "if he 
wasn't so smooth, Mr. Fox." 

"But Solomon" — Stella had been doing the 
Academy — "Nothing the matter with his name," 
Fox interjects. "No, Raphael wasn't a Jew, 
Chivvy — Mendelssohn's wasn't any better, and 
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Dizzy's no fancy picture of an early Christian 
martyr; wants the 'brocho,* they tell me, with all 
the frills when he dines with Sir Nathan — ^popu- 
lar hero, though, and no mistake.'* 

Volunteers Uncle Marcus: "What I want to 
know is, who'll lead now he's gone? Think of 
Smith — Mudic's as thinkable. "Perhaps I was," 
Chiwy's at no pains to disclaim tremors. "Felt 
safe all along — if Tate hadn't talked about get- 
ting cold feet" 

"Cold feet?" Rose's amazement is genuine; 
had not mother remarked that it was no warmer 
at Lisbon ? And Chivvy was under the necessity 
of explaining that this is another Americanism 
signifying an oozing away of courage — "You re- 
member Bob Acres, Rose?" — ^whereby the ex- 
tremities become fish-like and clammy and are 
only to be coaxed back to a healthy warmth by 
violent exercise, as, for example, by running away 
determinedly from the object of terror. Queer, 
isn't it, how these transatlantic locutions, so racy 
of the soil, gain an unofficial footing, each in- 
truder such an appealing quaint little figure that 
it would be churlish to shut the door in its face; 
you open to it and it snuggles up and pretty soon 
you can't do without it; until at length the invasion 
congests the very avenues of your parts of speech, 
populates your table-talk with phraseology out- 
landish, waits for you in readiness around the 
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corner if you hesitate, and, when you summon 
the one right word, appears incontinently in its 
place? It was somewhat about this time that 
Brander Mathews was writing petulantly about 
Briticisms and Americanisms and Birrell, not with- 
out asperity, about Brander Mathews — then the 
new trick provoked discussion, you liked it or you 
did not, and in either case you were a partisan ; you 
smacked your tongue around as do the accepted 
with olives or the copperaceous British oyster and 
declared them to be a sign, if not of culture, at least 
of the open mind free to think and, having 
thought, to profit by the thinking. To-day they do 
not have to be accounted for as phenomena ; they 
assert their nationality, as is the way of their na- 
tionals, vain-gloriously and with vehemence ; they 
"cut in" and their keenness conquers. Around the 
very marge of the well of English undefiled they 
sit in half-humorous derision, making their pres- 
ence known with conscientious chauvinism, con- 
tent to remind us — aye, and so to confound us — 
by suggesting that Bunyan taught them to the Pil- 
grim Fathers and Sir Walter to those who planted 
Virginia and the Carolinas. 

Let us get back to Little Chivvy and his cold 
feet— can you better the phrase ? Rose may look 
demure, but perhaps she understands this absurd 
talk, spoken hieroglyphics, Pinto calls it, and is 
absorbed more in the speaker than in his new- 
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f angled way of putting things; she had insight, 
had Rose, and could get at the substance ; she was 
no longer a little girl — ^not but what little girls 
have insight, too, and know a great many things 
supposed to exist for them behind closed doors, 
and ask questions and get evasive answers and 
wonder and wonder. But seventeen is seventeen, 
an age tumultuous but observant and given to 
taking notes; one can be enthusiastic, certainly, 
or serious, an choix, and, if one is outside any- 
body's family mysteries an impulse to know more 
about them may justly be put down to your youth 
rather than to curiosity. Chivvy, accordingly, was 
busy with a running commentary on these rites 
set forth in a confidential undertone and the more 
personal, as is the way of table-talk, by the neces- 
sity of playing up to the ball of conversation when 
it came his way, and returning it briskly, while 
Rose, careful not to appear absorbed, could not 
fail to be conscious of the fact that she was look- 
ing her best and that the understanding that was 
thus tacitly established had something of the thrill 
of an adventure. Seventeen, seventeen, the age 
when one knows everything, even to the charm 
one may exert by a raised eyebrow or a whispered 
confidence or the inquiry that leaves out everyone 
else. So much Stella was quick to notice and quick 
to resent — she was going to be listened to even 
if Rose was in the highest spirits, stimulating 
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Uncle Marcus to exhilarating dreams of a Golden 
Age in which a Little Chivvy and a Radiant Rose, 
grown up, but irresponsibly looking to him for 
guidance, walked on hand in hand as in the picture 
books. True, Chivvy seemed likely to be of those 
who never grow up, whom benevolent uncles res- 
cue through an adolescence without end; who, 
when inoculated by experience it won't take, while 
Rose was of the warm southern natures that ma- 
ture early — ^was she not perhaps actually the 
elder? From these happy visions of a day for 
which, a mellow sherry aiding, he was already 
becoming grateful. Uncle Marcus was awakened 
by the querulous tones of a hostess we have all 
been neglecting too long and who would have us 
to know that she has been by no means so en- 
grossed by the fish and its generous distribution 
as to suffer inattention without protest ; if she could 
not see her way to an effective opening she would 
contrive one. There was something of usurpation 
in this barefaced attempt to share Chiwy's suc- 
cess by mere outsiders. What had Fox to do with 
it, she would like to know, or Uncle Marcus either, 
for the matter of that ? After all, only to her be- 
longed by right the attitude of accountability; 
without her he would certainly not be here, and to 
her guidance might logically be traced all that he 
had become or could; in this family rejoicing her 
place was secure; all others were intruders. But 
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she would be tolerant, not acidulous nor yet too 
hopeful — had not Bernard been a brilliant 
scholar? Perhaps, after all, he might be his 
father's son, and, she reflected, one idealist in a 
family is enough. 

"My dear Ernest," she began, somewhat plain- 
tively, "we are all so glad you did so well. I 
was always perfectly confident, you know that, and 
Mr. Fox wants to drink your health. We needn't 
wait for Mr. Pinto. Burgundy, Perkins 1" 

"Ohl please" — this from Little Chivvy, dis- 
concerted by an attack so formal. Suppose Rose 
and he had been talking with the soft pedal down? 
Were not the muted strings warranted by the un- 
acknowledgable course of instruction he had been 
conducting ? And equally of course Rose's cheeks 
bloomed a shade rosier than common; there can 
be no harm in a flush advertising nothing but an 
intelligent gratitude, can there? "Oh I please; 
that wouldn't do at all. Mater. The Vice is com- 
ing over with Mr. Pinto . . ." 

"The Vice?" — the elevated eyebrows, the re- 
proachful inflection. A breach of decorum had 
here to be explained — it seemed .to call for a rep- 
rimand — slang so palpable would undermine any 
institution ; if the head of a college wasn't sacred 
— even on Friday nights, when a certain measure 
of slackness may be condoned and the bars, if not 
actually down, stand less wamingly, so unpardon- 
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able a lapse could not be passed over in the pres- 
ence of visitors. It would never do to have Rose 
— but that little lady was prompt to the rescue, 
the great man of the evening might take what 
verbal liberties he would; if she could help he 
should not be picked up bodily and plunged, teeth 
already chattering at the thought, into the chilling 
atmosphere that was gathering around Stella. 

"Vices 1 What a droll ideal" Rose cuts in 
valiantly. "Does Mr. Rawson know? But of 
course he does. Trust him . . ." 

"Rawson rather relishes the label; and Miss 
Aurelia with not so much as a bad habit to her 
name, let alone a vice — so like him, though," puts 
in Uncle Marcus, emerging from playing chorus 
to Arnold Fox's theories of government, which, in 
foreign affairs truculent, were in home of that 
laissez-faire type which postulates that business 
must not be interfered with nor capital affrighted, 
accepts our blessed aristocracy as in some mysteri- 
ous way divine, and would have discontent put 
down as being monstrously ungrateful. He had 
made up his mind, he had, and was not to be led 
into the weakness of changing it. Why should 
people have misgivings and shake their heads and 
talk about responsibility; business was good, 
wasn't it ? Why not let well enough alone ? Agi- 
tation was something we must all be protected 
against or there was no telling — it wasn't British. 
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Of that much he was convinced. And if silence 
gives consent, Uncle Marcus consented, and justi- 
fied his cowardly desertion on the perfectly rea- 
sonable plea that he hated discussion with a posi- 
tive man, constrained, for business reasons, to be 
pliable six days in the week; and, as for his con- 
sent, it was mechanical only, a nod or a grunt* 
which we well know may seem eloquent of ap- 
proval and commit us to nothing very definite, if, 
indeed, to anything at all. 

The high-tea, with no more than Mrs. Ken- 
dall's apprentice to attend on it, was, sporadic 
clashes to the contrary, very fine and satisfying, 
viewed as observance or as feast. Uncle Marcus, 
returning from his excursion into the future, re- 
marked on the absence of Butters as the only 
drawback; and as to Rawson, he would venture 
to conciliate the head of the table; Rawson would 
certainly look in to say the proper things; he liked 
to be made much over, too, and he was entitled to 
some credit, now wasn't he ? and Rose and Chivvy 
seemed to be getting along like a house on fire — 
the expression is his own — why spoil sport? 

**Rawson's a regular slap-up good fellow — 
clubable and all that sort of thing — takes a joke 
and tells a good story. Fd call him a neglected 
genius. Fox — a fine bishop was spoilt when he 
chucked up his career." 
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Fox disclaims any interest in a man that 
changes his mind; permanency of convictions is 
what this country needs, and he hopes that from 
now on Chivvy will side with his opinion, which 
is public opinion; what all people say is pretty 
apt to be right, you'll find, Chivvy, and by all 
means let's drink his health. Uncle Marcus; But- 
ters had decanted a bottle of the Sandeman — it 
was of an age, my dear, that could afford to wait 
— this with a chuckle, at once a tribute to the port 
and to its owner — and he would trouble Miss 
Rose for a taste of the preserved ginger; and we 
might smoke, Stella. 

By which you may know that this is no formal 
meal; the ladies will not be gathered together and 
ascend to a drawing-room of tea and cakes; nor 
will man remain behind to sip liqueurs and retail 
stories too salt even for the smoking-room of a 
liner. "Shobbos" is no grande tenue occasion, 
and you needn't clear away. Parkins. And per- 
haps Rose will crack us some nuts. Uncle Mar- 
cus smiles cheerfully; he has moved a little closer 
to Stella; he would like to say something about 
how pleased Bernard would have been, but Ber- 
nard, he feels, is so evidently an abstraction; as 
a precursor even, he had become shadowy, and 
Chivvy was all but explainable without him — let 
him remain in the background. 
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rnent*^' he was explaining, before a scandalized 
Stella could ejaculate, "ShobbosI Mr. Pinto," 
and look the other way — with her eyes closed, as 
Uncle Marcus said later, to the innocent who had 
outraged the proprieties — their laughter was good 
to hear. Did it echo across the street? 
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stnictive work of a Bismarck, who must pull down 
before he could build up and create in a welter of 
destruction. Just as England has its High and 
America its Main Street, so, with the rest of Ger- 
many, they possessed a Kaiserstrasse, new as new 
and more than rococo in fa^de, but it was quite 
short and seemed sufficiently out of place to be 
more than half apologizing for its flaunting in- 
congruity in an ancient city of splendor, custodian 
of a Gcethehaus and a Romer, and scornful of a 
patent attempt at bribery with the very last word 
in railway stations. It's all very well to be in the 
movement like Chicago, depressingly rectangular 
like Berlin, as hygienic as Spotless Town, but 
when you are the happy inheritor of a Judengasse 
actually containing the ancestral home of Roths- 
childs; when you can match Goethe with Borne 
and many others; when your opera-house is more 
stately, though less superb, tlTan that of Paris, and 
your honor roll groans with golden names ; when 
emperors in the making have sought your suffrage, 
cap in hand, and overwhelmed you with favors 
once the prize secure, you are not to be expected 
to rejoice at signs that there are some above you 
paying no attention to you. Around the guard- 
house the posts were painted in alternate stripes 
of black and white, the hated Prussian colors; 
blue and white for Bavaria, red and white for 
Hesse, or whatever may have been the badge of 
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an earlier, happier day, would have left the peo- 
ple less glum. 

None of these things bothered Chivvy. He 
had only arrived the night before, coming straight 
through from Berlin in a stuffy coupe that had 
given him a cold, and had gone at once to the 
Englischer Hof, which as good a judge as Arnold 
Fox had assured him was highly thought of and 
set a really remarkable table. So far his experi- 
ence had been that the word ^'remarkable" suited 
it excellently well, inasmuch as things tasted bet- 
ter than they looked, better even than they lis- 
tened. German was not Chiwy's long suit; he 
had struggled with it long and manfully, agreeing 
for once with the Fox dictum that when the good 
Lord mixed up the tongues at the Tower of Babel 
he gave the Germans the worst twist of all. 

It's the privilege of the story-teller — ^you will 
please interpret this in the better sense — to jour- 
ney where he will and when he will ; he is the pos- 
sessor of a sort of Tangu carpet of his own — ^it 
was Tangu, wasn't it, or Prince Hassein? — but it 
really doesn't matter, matter, matter, matter, 
matter; how those Gilbert jingles persist in fol- 
lowing one through life — ^when it comes to an 
awkward pass he can negotiate it aeroplane- 
wise or subterraneously, or go around it on an 
excursion designed to persuade his readers that 
it isn't awkward at all and that nothing could pot- 
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sibly be %o awkward as to embarrass him; or he 
can ignore it in a toplofty style as being a matter 
imderstood between people of the superiority of 
himself and his readers. That is what I propose 
to do right here. There is such a thing as having 
too much to do with one's heroes. Quite apart 
from the hackneyed remark that no man is a hero 
to his valet — a contention which Boswell would 
have disputed and which I deny — it is demonstra- 
bly certain that one may be easily bored to death 
by too close an acquaintance with earth-going dei- 
ties. Why follow them through the processes of 
teething? How stay with them when colicky? 
How nurse them through measles, German or 
other? How attend them shadowlike without 
losing a little of one's enthusiasm and more than 
a little of one's interest? Let them remain in 
the dark a while; they will but come forth the 
fresher. 

We left Chivvy comfortably through his ma- 
triculation examinations, gratefully intoxicated 
with success, serene in all the confidence of inex- 
perience. "Tate was a mug," he opined, with a 
suggestion of patronage, as though Burlington 
House were an "Open Sesame," for which an ex- 
pectant world waited with alacrity. "How did 
you manage to break down," he inquired, forget- 
ful of his own tremors. "It must be a jolly nui- 
sance to be plucked, old man." How could he 
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help making comparisons? Tate clearly was go- 
ing to be a failure in life, poor Tate. There is 
no pleasanter sensation than that of being sorry 
for your friends. Chivvy was in no hurry to face 
the future; but for once he felt safe, and when 
Fox said, "Chivvy is to go abroad," he knew that 
long and anxious debate had culminated — ^he had 
no misgivings — ohl the charming confidence of 
youth I "Five la jeunesse et les pommes de terre 
f rites avec le bifteck autour/" — Batson*s solitary 
joke. He was going abroad under Foxian sanc- 
tion — he had been the subject of many family dis- 
cussions, many cabinet councils, as to which Stella 
had remarked, "What's the use of talking and 
talking? Arnold's been at a great deal of ex- 
pense ; he'll have the last word." Transparently 
an issue, Chivvy looked the part and felt it. And 
accordingly we ought not to be surprised to find 
that, confronted with a choice between more dig- 
ging and more examinations, leading nowhither 
in particular, unless it be a high stool in a solic- 
itor's office, and a roaming commission to travel 
and learn what he could of the Fox business— a 
prospect that left him master of his own time and 
with fairly liberal allowances — Chivvy had chosen 
the easier way. "You're a linguist," said Fox; 
"that's an asset like another." He had stayed in 
London long enough to gain an acquaintance with 
the transactions and the customers and, about 
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three years before the time at which we have now 
arrived, he started on his invasion of Europe, 
coming to the surface occasionally to get fresh 
air, as he said of his periodic returns to Warbur- 
ton Place. 

It must be admitted that Chiwy's interpreta- 
tion of his orders was free and generous. It pre- 
sumed that he was to have the best of everything; 
it admitted of his carrying a side line in the shape 
of a devotion to literature and language, and, 
France having been his camping ground more 
frequently than not, he had found wide occasion 
to enlarge an intimacy tolerably close in his youth 
and now about as near perfection as it is given to 
English-speaking folk to reach. It is then a very 
different Little Chivvy that we meet, a fiUed-out 
and more assertive Little Chivvy; a person who 
carried himself with something of the air of a 
personage; one of whom it may be confidently 
predicted that he will some day be bumped and 
feel it, oh I ever so badly. 

Ought one to regret that things came to Little 
Chivvy somewhat too easily? If, to use the old 
rowing phrase, it had been needful for him to put 
his back into his work, likely enough his fibre 
would have been stiffened to advantage — there is 
such a thing as fatal facility in spite of the fact 
that the words rank as newspaper English. And, 
besideSi it was not to be avoided that one who 
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had too much time for thought would find novel 
views of life arise naturally out of his novel sur- 
roundings. Why, he was beginning to wonder, 
should his own life and the lives of all with whom 
he came in contact, be so completely without a 
moral purpose — unless making money be a moral 
purpose — in which event Arnold Fox must be the 
most moral man he knew? And then he would 
remember Uncle Marcus, a generously imperfect 
person, whose outlook never obtruded itself, but 
of whom you were quite certain that he had one; 
and Rawson, faulty, too, and lonely in his stem 
denial of self, his solitariness tempered by the 
gentle soul of Aurelia — ^was he merely drifting, a 
wastrel, if not a derelict; was not his life to be ac- 
counted for? 

Here was a new nation that had lately found 
itself — more than fifty years after the fight at 
Leipzig the lesson driven home by Napoleon had 
borne fruit. No longer could the patriot sing, 
bitterness in his soul, the very wrath of despair in 
his voice: "Was ist das Deutsche Vaterland?" 

Behold the deliverers, a group to place with 
Karl der Grosse and Barbarossa and the sturdy 
monk of Wittenberg, rough-hewn and heroic, one 
and all; no commonness of feature, no meanness 
of bearing, an "intensity of ugliness" here and 
there, but sun-lit as by victory, doubting nothing. 
Here, at last, was solid ground. Here were man* 
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ful figures, molding the present, unafraid of the 
future, very certain of themselves and of their 
work, of a Deutschthum that assuredly would be 
**ueber AUes" since so they willed it. Their pic- 
tures were in every window, a sort of modern 
Trinity — Kaiser, Bismarck, van Roon, the Kron- 
prinz sometimes — shapers and guarantors of the 
new era, a practical era, a commercial era, a push- 
ful era; balance-sheets not ballads, squadrons 
realizing the perfect machine, organization not 
Schwaermerei. Not without beauty, either; not 
without so much worship of the good and the true 
as might reveal the old longings; but with a per- 
fectly rational satisfaction the imaginative de- 
ferred to the actualities; not Maerchen were read, 
but M ommsen. 

The mental prepossessions of Chivvy were, as 
I have noticed, French. Did they not possess 
more height than depth? A quick enthusiasm, a 
genius for the artistic, a pride in the intellectual 
side of craftsmanship, a spirit on fire — and withal 
applied conmion sense, displeasure with mere 
riotousness, disgust with the unready and the un- 
trained, respect for the painstaking? Doubter 
and idler himself, his sympathies were never with 
mistiness and always with industry: were not his 
own dark hours those of incertitude? Painstak- 
ing production, honest, unselfish workmanship — 
Bernard Palissy, William Morris, Bewick, men 
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bom industrial system finding its way into foreign 
channels by the closest study of the accepted ar- 
ticle. Yet was there much in Germany to love 
and to ponder — ^much of what he called the Luther 
spirit — a childlike delight in the simple fancies, 
the gentle pleasures, in flowers and birds, in cakes 
and plums and the Christkind, in Frau Musicka. 
How different were the two national conceptions 
— something of the Dickens type of jollity and 
gorging and befuddlement still clung to the Brit- 
ish celebration of Christmas; the infinitely beau- 
tiful story \^as quite lost sight of, its naivete be- 
smirched. Caspar and his companions disap- 
peared in the gorgeously inappropriate spectacle 
of a Drury Lane pantomime. But here in the 
Fatherland an unaffected simplicity, an almost 
primitive outlook, a humility that belonged not 
at all in a land of iron and sword. Where much 
seems uncouth it is disconcerting to find so pure 
and touching a capacity for belief in dreams that 
the rest of the world finds it modern to reject; life 
lies behind and before, but for a while the pulse 
of activity is stilled — 'tis the Christ-child come 
on earth once again, manifest to all of simple 
faith. 

Chivvy was more than half disposed to scoff at 
his mood. Tate, to whom he had opened tenta- 
tively after a former tour in which Belgium had 
been "combed over with a fine tooth comb," had 
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Clearly, common sense required that one make 
iight of all these undigested doubts and give them 
ds little growing chance as possible. There was 
nothing else to do. Why the deuce bother about 
orccds? Those who recited them most paid no 
heed to them and examined into them as little as 
into themselves. They weren't so very far re- 
moved from the praying wheels of Thibet — sniv- 
eling automatons Tate called them. Life wouldn't 
be worth living if one had really to believe any- 
thing in particular, or doubt it, either, for that 
matter, and as to getting up noisily to profess or 
protest or walk around — leave that to those rant- 
ing, raucous fools of the Salvation Army. A sorry 
lot, unbaked — and unwashed besides. Why 
bother about the human race? It wasn't going to 
bother about you, and as to all this mushy talk 
^bout the brotherhood of man, he was for being 
^elective. 

**They want you to be everlastingly doing some- 
thing for them. That seems to be the idea," 
opined Tate, "too much trouble in the world? 
So there was long before you were born. You're 
«>ot going to change it. Don't you fool yourself. 
Cjet the best you can out of it. That's my idea. 
X^ct the devil take the hindmost — he'll do it, any- 
How.'' 

Strange how these disturbing longings surged 
around Chivvy. "Sick-sad dreams," one may call 
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ginnings of wealth were visible, but not wealth iu 
self, and the budding national prosperity, not be- 
ing sure of itself as yet, feeling its way, made no 
noise. It did not propose to sing Te Deums until 
it had conquered, and when that day should arrive 
it would not fail to follow the example of the good 
old Emperor who, when reporting the slaughter 
of tens of thousands of Frenchmen, never failed 
to rejoice that God had given him the victory. 
It's a splendid, inspiring conviction that you are 
heaven-sent, heaven chosen, that the rest of the 
world had better look out, for behold your day has 
come. Chivvy, with his genius for sympathy, had 
caught the infection. As he walked back through 
the throngs of the contented to his hotel it began 
to dawn upon him that perhaps the German genius 
had something better to it than a singularly adapt- 
ive facility in copying British trade-marks. These 
statues and memorials, these tablets and wreaths 
to great literary names, brought home to him the 
query, where would he find, outside of West- 
minster Abbey, a memorial to Milton, a bust of 
Ruskin, an inscription to Jenner, to whom the 
French, without any intention of irony, had raised 
a statue at Boulogne facing the British Channel. 
If he must confess German tobacco to be abom- 
inable, German beer was by that much more to 
be extolled, and, entering the hotel minded to put 
that praise into practical form, he was met by a 
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majestic Herr Porder, who in splendid hotel 
English submitted, ^'Telegram for you, sir.'* A 
telegram was an event. Frequently, an expensive 
event. It was to be regarded always as bad news, 
since good news can loiter and frivol on the way. 
This was the message: ''Girard dead. Sui- 
cide. Go to Paris at once. Take charge. Find 
instructions there. Funds at Mitteldorfs. Ar- 
nold Fox." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

In Which it Happens That a Paris Fog Can bt 

Just as Dense as One of London's Particu- 

lars; Together With Some Remarks 

of Papa Fromentin Concerning 

the World, the Flesh and 

the Devil, Especially 

the Devil 

THEY had met before. The introductior 
had taken place in what lawyers call propei 
form at the London office; the one only just 
missed being monsieur mon fils; he came dowr 
late and went away early and took tea at five 
o'clock in the sanctum. The other's status was 
that of the confidential clerk of long standing, 
wide experience and approved fidelity, **a good, 
honest fellow, Chivvy, useful as they make 'em," 
Fox had said; clearly the sort of dependent whc 
acquires mastery, and in whose bosom are locked 
up untellable secrets out of the which he might, 
and he chose, contrive a very profitable business, 
Many such there are, pocketing affronts and a 
miserly salary, with more grasp of affairs than 
the chief, with whom discretion is a habit and 
loyalty a religion, men the business heads lean on. 
Placed in authority above him stood the responsi- 
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ble chief, that queer Mr. Girard, not quite wholly 
British and with a low opinion of the French, 
whose tragic taking away had of a sudden brought 
the name of Fox sensationwise before the Parisian 
public. It was an advertisement like another, 
Papa Fromentin had said, content to see the firm 
bathed in all the vividness of unpurchased pub- 
licity, glorying in the reflected light that shone 
around him; even so, we may be sure, did the 
acolytes of early martyrs, reciting their part in 
the blessed doings to their dying day, growing, 
as will happen when time passes on, not unvera- 
cious, but inaccurate, ardent believers the while. 
Arsene Dieudonne Fromentin, as he stands on 
the platform of the Gare de TEst, is entitled to 
hold our attention for a while. He is, if not mon- 
umental, at least typical; a man to be accounted 
for. One realizes a personage and one adum- 
brates a history. Severely dressed in clothing of 
the type which all over France spells Old Eng- 
land; of low stature, round, pink, bald, carrying 
cruiser-fashion an armor-belt of fat amidships, 
inclined to rise on his toes and become emphatic 
with his eyeglass, until of a sudden he recalls how 
British is the house of Fox, and that gesture, 
demonstration, feelings are non-correct and un- 
British, and therefore not to be passed in one who 
stood for Gracechurch Street as much as and more 
than he stood for the Place de la Bourse. Of 
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what age? Who knows and who cares? Cer- 
tainly not Papa Fromentin— excuse the slip; it 
gives away the story. Would he not declare, 
hand on heart, if a pretty girl were present, that 
he was not too old for adventures ; not too young 
to have discretion and of that perfectly safe age 
that forgets? Throughout the day, punctilious 
to the duties of the Fox bureau, suave, calm, ob- 
servant, always on time at an appointment, never 
at loss for an excuse; what Arnold Fox called a 
valuable man; what he himself knew as a man 
indispensable; what Girard, of the sudden taking 
away and the unexplained bookkeeping mishaps 
and the little debts that pester and the Germaine 
who cost a trifle but who knew her place, oh I so 
discreetly, the place of a tnenaffere, of a bonne 
amie, of a comfort — what Girard resented as an 
inquisition without authority, a nuisance that was 
over-vigilant, a something to be sent on excursions 
and got rid of. 

His air of waiting is the proper air of deference 
in mourning; respectable, not tearful, because 
"duty, duty must be done ; the law applies to every- 
one, and painful though that duty be,'' etc. His 
silk hat weeps visibly through a portentous 
larmoyant crepe; he has subdued his glistening 
rosiness to a dull glow and the glove that he holds 
in one hand is grey, not of that yellow which is 
the badge of Paris. Mourning may be a form, 
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but forms must be observed Monsieur Chiving- 
ton is about to arrive, even to descend 'Tis, of 
a verity, epochal. He will make the way smoother 
for him; those custom-house men are such intru- 
sive ruffians, veritable bandits, to balk of whose 
prey is truest citizenship ; clearly our M. Chiving- 
ton — ^pronounce the Ch Sch, if you please, or 
therenear — could not be a contrabandista — there 
are other, smoother ways; if he smuggle at all it 
must be ''en gros/' not "en detail" And Fromen- 
tin busies himself — a cigar here, a word there — 
ah/ pour sur, there would be no embarrassment. 
And he would bundle him into a fiacre to his cosy 
little apartment, warm, toasty; permanent ar- 
rangements could be made later, and Germaine, 
if she could take a hint, should be attentive, not 
too attentive, par exemple — le juste milieu^ quoif 
Why drag in the defunct Girard and his domes- 
ticities? The turning over of new leaves is salu- 
tary and commendable besides. Are we not all 
mortal ? and Pere la Chaise is a very pretty place. 
The douane has been affable, obsequious al- 
most ; conquered bandits are the most perfect gen- 
tlemen, and they emerge now upon a rain-swept 
plaza in which lights innumerable blink and shim— 
mer with something of the welcome of a fe 
d'artifice; from its depths arise angry shoutin 
of cockers in search of a fare, of newsboys 
'^Demandez le Petit Journal," and of that rabbi 
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and mob, that tangle and trouble which the Eng- 
lishman notices at Latin railway stations and is 
amazed to find resolve itself quite readily into 
well-ordered order. He is always just about to 
be abducted by force and done away with, and it 
never happens. 

A little cold, a little nervous, a little held in 
check, Chivvy is also by way of feeling a little 
important; his is to be the eye of the master, and 
he wonders whimsically whether a workaday eye 
unglazed wouldn't be sharper on the job. Within 
limits, which he will be careful to keep to himself, 
he is to shape and direct and advise ; to treat with 
the big houses for which the Fox concern stands 
sponsor; it seemed a plan in which the experience 
of Papa Fromentin was likely to have its hands 
full. As they trundle along over pavements 
rougher than Baron Haussman would have made 
them, Chiwy's misgivings are broken in upon by 
the pleasant prattling of his mentor, desiring to 
convey his amazement, his inability to realize that 
so charming a man as ce cher Girard, so genial a 
garqon, so well liked, so well worth liking, should 
have committed the unpardonable indiscretion of 
getting up, as it were, before he was called. *'I 
myself identified him in the Morgue, Monsieur I'' 
and the shudder communicates itself — Br-r-rl It 
had been a sensation ; it had been the talk of tout 
Paris, and it had left him, himself, Papa Fromen- 
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tin, a man of the world, Monsieur, desolate and 
despairing. Mais, que voulez-vousf Les af aires 
sont les af aires. II fattt vivre, quand meme. 
With which comfortable philosophy they arrive 
at what Papa Fromentin, Englished all over, de- 
lights to call his dig-gangs. 

Outside Paris was dripping and drizzling as 
though in sympathy with the Fromentin crepe ; if 
not quite putting its whole soul into it, it desired 
you to know that, pushed, it could do a great deal 
in that direction. Girard had been a man of con- 
sideration, a man to be lamented, ''pleurez, 
Nymphes" Even for the obsequies it had not 
cleared up, and there can be no more lamentable 
lament than when a funeral procession trickles 
painfully up a Paris street in mist that turns to 
fog, slowly, solemnly, sloppily, evening dress un- 
der umbiellas, the garments of joy become a 
derision, every bowed back shedding a downpour, 
not torrential, to be sure, but implacable, convey- 
ing at once the idea of a final judgment and of 
an inconsolable desolation. Paris can be brilliant 
in sunshine, radiant, resplendent, brisk as can no 
other great city save New York alone, windswept 
from the Atlantic, blown clean by breezes that 
give a tang of salt to Wall Street and translate 
Battery Park into a very outpost of freedom. 
Paris, too, in these latter days of Anglicization, 
can produce a very pretty copy of London's pride, 
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can be foggy and murky and misty, drearier by 
far than its original, since there is always about 
Paris at such times a suggestion that Harlequin 
has been caught out in the wet without macin- 
tosh or gum shoes, defenceless against bedraggle- 
ment, a picture that I am very sure could never 
be provoked by any London street scene. 

It was from this kind of a drab background 
that Chivvy escaped when, his ulster whisked off 
him by a dexterous and beaming Fromentin, he 
found himself negotiating a punch prepared by 
that same resourceful artist, too certain of his 
skill to be exculpatory of the brew, diminishing 
his hospitality by no hint of unpreparedness, the 
last refuge of the tactless. Monsieur would stay 
the night, Germaine. It will be getting late soon, 
and dark, and he must not be sent out a-hunting a 
ffite unless when the sun shone and he** could look 
into the dark corners and settle himself with re- 
gard to that comfort which is the Englishman's 
prerogative and which he is supposed to carry 
around with him packed, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, in a metal bath-tub. And Chivvy was 
willing enough. It is pleasant to be toasted when 
you can^t see across the street. It is genial to 
have a Germame hovering in the background, 
ministering and modest; if presentable tant mieux, 
but presentability, not a prerequisite ; not exactly 
part of the household, it would seem, and as yet 
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an unexplained household god, but very decidedly 
part of the atmosphere, combining the useful with 
the decorative in that perfect French combination 
met nowhere else and typical of a land that can- 
not be ungraceful, though it can be ungracious. 

**We have things to talk about — ^matters of im- 
port. Monsieur is sent over to look into things. 
He may remain; he may leave, who knows? and 
we are to make him feel at home. He will want 
to know whether the machinery has become tan- 
gled by the exploits of feu Monsieur Girard. We 
will smoke a cigar and eat a little bite — ^that is 
English. We will break bread and be good 
friends, a la Russe." 

"And Mademoiselle Germaine? We have not 
been officially presented. And does not Made- 
moiselle eat with us? I could not be comfortable 
otherwise." 

And Chivvy adds a little flourish, which is not 
quite a bow and is a long way removed upwardly 
from a nod, and which Germaine accepts as an 
invitation with respect to which it is not necessary 
to call in the whole court to pass upon its validity. 
The newcomer may be considered, she feels as- 
sured, as casting one vote for all. "Since you in- 
sist. Monsieur," she murmurs. "Just for a little 
while. But truly I am busy, but busy!" — a com- 
ical shrug as of a despair that accept the inevita- 
ble — positively Germaine was wasted oflF the stage* 
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It's a very pretty little party that the lamp 
shines upon ; a very pretty little picture, with very 
pretty little possibilities. Who may not look into 
the future? Of a certainty we dare not, but to 
surmise is to be human, and there are chances, 
oh I great chances, which the reader, especially 
the gentle reader, will take note of and enlarge 
upon and interpret and misinterpret not too char- 
itably. For see we have here a boy and a girl, 
which, being the garden of Eden, is almost the 
beginning of evil, and you know what came of 
that; in the compotier were oranges, those de- 
liciously fragrant little mandarines, and Germaine 
had all the deftness of one of the Peaux Rouges 
beloved of Aimard and Fenimore Cooper; an 
orange may do for an apple any day in the week, 
and I have seen pictures, early German, Albrecht 
Durer, or late French, Bernard's plafond at the 
Fran^ais, for example, in which the tempter is 
just as pleasant and well groomed a gentleman 
as ever Papa Fromentin dared to be, and having 
a devil of a good time into the bargain. Shall we 
continue the simile further? — there was a scalp 
to be won. 

It was an axiom with Chivvy that you could 
not learn a language by the book; that rules were 
absurd — ^no native knew anything about them; 
you must go among the people and live their life 
and eat their food and breathe their atmosphere 
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and gain their sympathy and become saturated 
with their national genius and extra-territorial- 
ized and all that, and then, perhaps, if the gods 
were good and you were diligent, you might com- 
pass the outskirts of that formidable stronghold, 
an alien idiom. And Chivvy, doing nothing by 
halves — enthusiasts with a hobby neglect all things 
else — was willing to sacrifice a great deal, preju- 
dices even, that he might become as nearly as pos- 
sible a Parisian of the Parisians, and certainly 
Germaine, whose figure was trim, had an accent 
that was trimmer. How turn aside from so prom- 
ising a post-graduate course? How refuse to be 
guided when the pilot knows all the beacons and 
reflects them in her own bright eyes? There can 
be no question about danger signals. Are we not 
traveling on our own track, on our own special 
train, with Papa Fromentin as conductor? En 
waff on, Messieurs et Mes dames, we are bound 
for the land of Dillydally, a pleasant land of con- 
fident to-days and troublesome to-morrows. 
Who's for a good time ? All aboard I 

But there are landings on the road, havens of 
refuge, stepping-off places. Have we not ar- 
rived at one ? thinks Papa Fromentin. It will not 
do to throw these two young people into the arms 
of one another right away; it will not look right; 
it will be indecent, and then I may lose my job. 
** Monsieur Chivvy, you do me the one little favor, 
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entre nous, you understand. This young lady is 
a pensionnaire of mine, the relict of an old friend. 
She wears black because it becomes her. Her 
tcint is matJ^ "She looks like an ivory figure," 
blurted out Chivvy. "Black and grey, chiseled — 
a Fantin picture. You remember the carnations, 
Fromcntin? Pluckable, weren't they? Well, 
Mademoiselle Germaine . . ." 

"Germaine is my ward" — with a great deal of 
dignity. *'Feu her papa confided her to my care, 
my everlasting care. She smiles upon my old age 
— oh, not so old as all that, Mr. Chivvy. She 
is a providence, an emanation, a picture, as you 
say. Well? We humble folk may hang up pic- 
tures in our homes, may we not? Masterpieces 
even. And some of us are connoisseurs. But, 
my dear Monsieur Chivvy, you, who are a man 
of the world, will understand. She must not know 
in you the heir of the house. She is young, im- 
pressionable, romantic. I have an idea. You are 
Pierre — a perfectly beautiful name, sturdy and 
militant, too. I address you; you permit the im- 
pertinence, as plain Pierre. P-i-e-r-r-e, Pierre 
tout court, or tnieux encore, Pierre Le Grand, 
Peter the Great. He was a very lucky man. Mon- 
sieur Pierre, with the ladies, un grand hommeJ* 

Chivvy was flattered, tickled, pleasantly mysti- 
fied. Why should he not be Peter or Pierre, or 
anything that could lend an air of romance to so 
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dingy a beginning as a suicide and sloppy weather? 
And then it would not be fair to the girl to permit 
the glamor of his youthful premiership to have 
sway unchecked. It would not be right that he 
should appear before her, traveled as he was, 
charted and indicated as legitimate spoil and 
proper prey. There never was a contract that 
was better understood nor more decently lived 
up to— from that day on it was Pierre, tnon ami, 
and Fromentin, Old Boy, and the secret which, 
like most secrets, was no secret, became a bond, 
a pledge, an obligation. Chivvy was on honor 
and therefore uplifted. Chiwy's nod had given 
consent and he had followed his nod towards per- 
dition. Chivvy was a hero of romance — ^he knew 
it because his ears felt red. 

And all this time Germaine was busy in the 
outer works. It may have been an Englishman 
who wrote that the way to a man's heart was 
through his stomach, but it was a Frenchwoman 
who put it into practice, a Frenchwoman who, 
with little tendrils of parsley and hors d'oeuvres 
and a chaud-froid, and a salad as to which Mon- 
sieur will please fix the dres-sang and some 
madeleines from round the corner and a notable 
fromage de Brie and one most abominable cigar — 
two being beyond the powers of nature to com- 
pass, they are so rot-tang, don't you know? — an- 
chored herself as does the ivy. 
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It had certainly been a very pleasant evening. 
Germaine had disappeared discreetly, content 
with a compliment and deprecatory of praise. 

"There are dishes to be washed and silver to 
be polished and glasses to be burnished, and we 
must have sleep, Monsieur Pierre." 

"Lilies and carnations," began Monsieur 
Pierre, and was arrested by a door that closed 
with that sucking sound as of a closure that is 
final. Fromentin has not been in London for 
nothing. He had stopped at the Midland Hotel. 
He thought he knew what it meant to make a 
night of it and from recesses un-Germainified he 
produced Scotch whiskey. The siphon was on 
hand, and the good time, the good stories, the 
good fellowship, followed naturally. There was 
so much to be said and so much more to be in- 
ferred. There was, for example, the obituary of 
Girard to be written, his story to be told, not 
without a hint, a suggestion, a shrug that perhaps 
les petites femmes had contributed to the tragedy 
of his downfall, pauvre vieux; it was not a time 
for business, but, nevertheless, a word here and 
a word there can be dropped profitably in so fer- 
tile a soil as the mind of Monsieur Pierre, now 
re-become Monsieur Chivvy. "Down at Chaux 
de Fonds there are some pipe makers who need 
talking to. You will go down there yourself. A 
word from you and the trouble is over and the 
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bargain closed. Lyons demands a personal, in- 
timate knowledge of the individuality of the 
house ; it is tired of circulars and generalities that 
go everywhere and mean nothing. The Girard 
episode frightens. You will visit Lyons. At 
Boulogne-sur-Mer there are works which require 
a visit. So near to London, Mr. Chivvy; a few 
brief hours — you might make the trajet—oh,^ of 
course there is the mal de tner, but when you are 
on land all your life long with the angry Manche 
in front of you, how permit a little discomfort to 
interfere with business? You must go there; it 
will be the season pretty soon; you may have a 
pleasant time; it is ffai; it is typical. If you wish, 
I go along. I show to you the ropes." 

Chivvy was visibly getting on, growing taller 
and larger and more responsible. The Germaine 
episode had flattered him. The sketch of com- 
ing duties had uplifted him. He was fast forget- 
ting his misgivings. He had left them behind in 
that Frankfort hotel and lost the check. How at 
such a time he bothered with a world in travail 
and hemispheres in anguish ? It did not rain al- 
ways in Paris; there would be days of brilliant 
sunshine, of invigorating breeze, of intoxicating 
surroundings, of a life worth living. Ah, said 
the little intrusive voice, to-morrow always comes. 
Misery is without. You see the silver lining, 
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resplendent, resurgent — the clouds are behind it 
nevertheless. 

It was the cosiest little, tiniest little, whitest 
little bed into which he crawled at length; since 
the day when the dreams visited him over yonder 
hard by the Paulatim school, all that came and 
went and surged and scattered were of great ex- 
pectations, big with hope. 

And Germaine, a near neighbor, had dreams 
too. Can you guess them? 
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CHAPTER XIV 

In fVhich it is Demonstrated That You Can 

Carry it Of fVith a Stif Upper Lip; fVith 

Some Consideration of the Advantages 

of Buying at fVholesale 

STEPPING off with the right foot is a con- 
dition precedent of prosperity. He who 
can do that successfully three hundred days 
in the year — a proper margin is left for holidays, 
Sabbatical and other — may walk under ladders 
with impunity, keep a black cat as familiar, and 
omit to hand back a copper coin of insignificant 
value when gratified by the gift of a really truly 
knife with a cutting blade. These are the favor- 
ites of fortune, the beloved of the gods; most fit, 
they survive. Sponsors of new enterprises 
wheedle them on to boards of directors; ladies 
with hearts to let dress the part for their benefit; 
for them is neither work nor worry — ^they have 
the habit of success. They seek not; they do but 
wait, and to them come all the good things of this 
earth — good to eat; good to meet; good to en- 
treat. They lose an umbrella of no value and 
return possessors of the best St. James' Street 
product, ivory-handled, silver-mounted, unidenti- 
fiable. In a restaurant they hang up a battered 
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bowler and come forth with a Fedora a la mode, in 
whose sweat leather happily no initials have been 
perforated — in the beautiful Tateian phrase, you 
cannot lose them. In history their names are 
Alexander or Napoleon or the tyrant Polykrates ; 
in everyday life they are Lucky Baldwin or 
Charlie Gates, or any man who beats you at your 
own game. Just at present they were little 
Chivvy. 

The aftermath of a suicide in a business office 
is Investigation that leads quite naturally to reve- 
lation; what did he do with it implies interest in 
that other problem — why did he do it? Such 
inquiry profits no one. The charitable man with 
discretion and power will not look too closely 
into corners where quite visibly something is lurk- 
ing for discovery; like the street sweeper, whose 
obituary was written by a fellow laborer who 
knew, he will dilate on the zeal and industry of 
the departed and overlook the fact that he did 
not brush too carefully around the lamp posts; 
willingness and ability to shut one's eyes or one 
of one's eyes are to be accounted among the quali- 
ties of the perfect citizen. Girard was dead, good 
and dead, and by no manner of means to be 
called back to account for the unaccountable. 
Why bother about it ? What good could it do to 
you, to me or to anyone else ? 

**A quoi bonf" shrugged Papa Fromentin. 
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''Had not the beautiful science of bookkeeping 

provided a misfit parlor under the heading of 
'^Profit and Loss?** Evidemment such a habita- 
tion was not intended to remain untenanted, where- 
fore we will place the Girard embarras there and 
forget it, Monsieur Chivvy. It might have been 
worse, and it gave us publicity, and he was a braif 
ffar^on, quand meme. It was so ordered. 

Chivvy used his discretion. He felt the futility 
of pursuing the dead, from whom recovery was 
more than doubtful. He would do the grand 
thing, the noble, the spectacular; he would make 
it known where it would work the most good, that 
the Maison Fox would meet the Girard liabilities, 
insignificant besides, and ask no questions. If you 
advertise you must pay. Foila tout. But if you 
advertise you should in the fullness of time get 
returns. Papa Fromentin with lavish and dex- 
trous hand went about sowing the seed; Chivvy 
attended to the garnering. It was an episode re- 
grettable, he allowed; disturbing, disagreeable. 
Ah I yes, but monsieur will be attended to in due 
course. Very neatly the capitalization of the de- 
funct proceeded; there came a time when it grew 
debatable whether it would not be proper to move 
him from the debit to the credit side of the ledger. 
Chivvy was everywhere received with respect 
Those who had wiped off the slate dug up the old 
score, rejoiced as at a legacy and knew him as 
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benefactor. The Girard debts, tnon ami, were 
oppressive, enormous, unpayable, and the Maison 
Fox paid them, because Monsieur Chivvy so 
willed it. He did not inquire, he did not examine, 
he did not look below the surface. He spoke of 
the honor of the house, and he paid. Mais, 'tis 
magnificent, superb, on the grand scale. The 
story lost nothing in the telling. And in the glow 
of that gratitude Chivvy invaded commercial 
Paris. 

And Germaine was by his side. How avoid 
the contiguity? Not that he wanted to, not that 
he tried to, not that he dodged or side-stepped. 
But how in the name of all that is good and 
golden, in the name of all that is pleasant and 
satisfying, how delete Germaine? Papa Fromen- 
tin knew all about the business, above and below 
and around, and all about the customers, here, 
there, and everywhere, but Papa Fromentin was 
of necessity and by temperament ambulatory. It 
was not of his nature to sit and plod beneath the 
green-shaded lamps of any office ; there was noth- 
ing of the desk man about him; he must go out 
and create opinion and manufacture sentiment, 
and glad hand. And Germaine was docile and 
intelligent, pliant and pleasing, discreet and con- 
fidential; Girard had told her not a little, and 
Fromentin, finding her apt, had told her more. 
In a few brief weeks the gist of things remained 
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cirholly with Chivvy and had been imparted mainly 
by Germaine, an unapproachable virgin with 
dreamy eyes and a faille to be remarked. There 
is no discretion that compares with the discretion 
3f complete knowledge. Innocence is a garment; 
Icnowledge is a shroud; the one admits the possi- 
bility of taking off; the other conveys no idea but 
that of more complete wrapping up, of mysteries 
b^eiled with intention. And Germaine, of the 
gentle mien, the sweet voice, the businesslike ac- 
tivity, the domesticities in leash, was clearly by 
no conceivable twist of thought otherwise to be 
:onsidered than as a very useful, resourceful, 
bustling cashier or dame de cotnptoir, or what 
^ou will, luckily at hand to assist until these Girard 
natters should be behind us — that had been the 
idea of Papa Fromentin— clearly it would not do 
to admit a stranger at this juncture — and we do 
k^ery well as it is, n'est ce pasf 

"You can leave me in the office to answer ques- 
:ions. Monsieur Pierre, or not to answer them, as 
:he case may require," thus Germaine, made over 
n the Image of a thorough-going business woman; 
*to open letters and receive bills and pay nothing, 
^hile M. Fromentin does the honors. And be 
:arefull This Paris of ours is so wicked, so 
^eduisantl It was bad enough before the Amer- 
can bar was opened, so M. Girard used to say, 
md he knew. And the busy day over, you will 
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return to the little apartment — decidedly it is bet- 
ter so-— there will be a little dinner, pas grand* 
chose, you know, and, qui salt, there may be 
tickets for the theatre — M. Fromentin has so 
many friends — and 'tis there one hears the best 
French, believe me," and Germaine would busy 
herself in the dull, dry work of verifying and com- 
paring and controlling, with a zest that was not 
all make-believe — Frenchwomen have that quality 
among many others that are good — 'tis a national 
trait that explains more than foreign critics are 
always willing to concede. The little economies, 
the little fibs, the little procrastinations; the thrift 
that finds all things profitable, that invents by- 
products and utilizes them, the deftness of touch, 
the personal equation, the charm — all these make 
for efficiency; they explain those countless little 
businesses whose profits are so carefully nursed, 
whose custom so sedulously flattered and whose 
wellbeing means so much more for the general 
good than the prodigious gains of many swollen 
corporations. 

"Germaine has reason, M. Pierre; we are not 
needed here. We are to conquer the old Paris 
of prejudices. Fa pour le stiff upper lip I *A 
nous deuxP said Rastignac, as a premier acte de 
defi — and went to dinner. A most admirable ex- 
ample — let us follow it!" 

Admirable, indeed; serving, besides, a double 
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purpose. Even as Rastignac ate to gain strength 
for his duel with the great city, so, too, Fromen- 
tin welcomed an opportunity to combine the 
dejeuner, a sort of necessary coaling, with a few 
words, it might be of merest suggestion — Fro- 
mentin knew his place, though he might be in 
some doubt as to whether he knew his mind; his 
little plan, if plan it were ever actually, had been 
working only too smoothly — might not Chivvy 
profit by an invitation to get out and see the 
world, to come to the surface from the musty 
old office and breathe a little fresh air? The 
need of a paratonnerre is sometimes as urgent 
as the need of a chaperon, and, as they strolled 
towards the nearest Duval, what most embar- 
rassed Fromentin, a very model of resource, was 
how to broach the subject without brusquerie and 
how to clear his own skirts. Would not all the 
world say — not that he cared a maravedi for all 
the world — ^but would not so much of the world 
as he did care about — ^Arnold Fox, Uncle Mar- 
cus, Chivvy himself when his eyes were open — 
would it not say that Papa Fromentin was a sad 
schemer and that to unload Germaine on little 
Chivvy, to constitute him heir to the much- 
mourned Girard in a double capacity was skillful 
perhaps, but, of a certainty, unworthy? 

^*I am tasting happiness for the first time," 
volunteers Chivvy, as they survey the carte du 
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jour. He must tell somebody — restrained too 
long, the need of a confidant was become urgent, 
imperative. 

"You are busy — ^your time is full, voila — ^you 
have responsibilities, but they don't burden yoij 
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"I was what you call desoriente when I came, 
all at sea, floundering — three months make a dif- 
ference. Three months ago I didn't know . . ." 

"What shall it be? A filet mignon, a soupe a 
VoignonT* 

Chivvy started. This was coming down to 
earth in fashion so abrupt as to suggest that the 
benign little gentleman with serviette tucked be- 
neath his chin and a hopefully gastronomic gaze 
at the bill of fare was raising the question of this 
dish or the other as a hint that here at all events 
was a matter of present importance the neglect 
of which can never be satisfactorily explained on 
the score of sentimentality. 

"It's breakfast, you know, or so-called, isn't 
it? Just order something light. I've no appe- 
tite these days. Leave it to you. You know 
best." 

Let it be recorded of Papa Fromentin that he 
devoted himself to the task with all proper unc- 
tion. He was on safe ground and the interlude 
was welcome. The Germaine business needed no 
stimulating; perhaps it had reached the point 
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where repression might precipitate defiance, where 
the best thing to do was to discountenance even a 
half allusion, put aside all explanations, look stu- 
pidly ignorant and talk about the weather. If 
her position were false, his was unfortunate — ^he 
had no blessings to bestow, no call to identify him- 
self with episodes outside the business. It had 
been his intention to assume a measure of re- 
sponsibility, to be good-naturedly paternal, to 
make no reproaches, bien entendu — but just to 
have a little friendly chat, to listen understand- 
ingly, to dilate at large on the temptations of in- 
experience with no suggestion of a particular case 
or an individual instance. Generalities are safe 
enough until one comes to analyze them ; the cross- 
ing of t's and the dotting of i's are not aids de- 
manded by the sagacious, and there are few things 
as transparent as some mysteries. And then, sup- 
posing he was at fault, after all? Something 
might be going to happen and something might 
not; it was not for him to take charge of events 
or of young people, either, for that matter, and 
silence can be eloquent, he remembered, as well 
as golden. Moreover, the ordering of any man's 
breakfast requires concentration; we may attend 
to these imaginary troubles, en differani, if at all. 
Fromentin was a reasonable man; he could not 
fail to see the advantage of a minimum of self- 
deception if later he should be required to deceive 
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others. None of these things might happen, he 
repeated with growing confidence — and, if they 
did, that he had learnt of them the day before 
yesterday would accommodate him to the situa- 
tion neatly. He would leave Chivvy no oppor- 
tunity to improve on his text— congregations do 
not share his advantage, worse luck. 

*'We ought to be going away pretty soon, Mon- 
sieur Pierre," he went on; he could use the as- 
sumed name without a smile. "The change will 
be pleasant. A little holiday and a little business. 
You might go down to Lyons and the pipe coun- 
try, take a turn in Switzerland and meet me in 
Boulogne. It'll set you up." 

Chivvy and the Alps were no strangers; if he 
had not climbed the Righi with Tartarin, that 
hero unabashed, pedibus manibusque, he would be 
glad to saunter through the pipe country. Was 
not Tate at Les Avants, where the ascents were 
such as could be managed in an afternoon — about 
the limit of his capacity — and perhaps he had been 
working too hard. He had not been going quite 
so strong the last week or two. 

"Pale, am I ? Need the honey and the cheeses 
and the Ranz des Faches, is that the idea ? Well, 
I'm not denying I'm ready and more than willing. 
When Idine for the form of the thing— off my 
feed. Butters would say — that's a finger p'inting 
to danger. Look out. The finger must be heeded.' 
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It's a shame, though, to leave the game just now, 
isn't it, Fromentin?" 

The elder considers the case with the nicest dis- 
crimination. Under the circumstances, he sub- 
mits, it might be a shrewd move. The moral ef- 
fect of the stiff upper lip had been salutary; it 
would make a memorable story — ^perhaps it might 
be well not to elaborate so distinguished an im- 
pression — ^he suggests merely, as one whose opin- 
ions are as yet floating, nebulous, waiting to ac- 
quire solidity through Chiwy's sanction. The 
upturned palm leaves the project for maturer de- 
liberation — ^no decision is involved as yet, and a 
persistent gargon — he has been waiting all this 
time, you know — sedulous to complete his order, 
is not that of compensation richly deserved ? The 
little meal is undertaken, as it were, without preju- 
dice — it is, as Chivvy observes, no offhand fortui- 
tous assembling of things to eat; it regards the 
right proportions; its due consideration will not be 
thrown out of gear by conversation — ^LucuUus is 
not dining with Lucullus. 

"Couldn't say as to that," rejoins Fromentin 
doubtfully. The marennes having been de- 
spatched, he can pursue the subject. "Since you 
ask me. Monsieur Chivvy, I would indicate that 
there is much to be done on the outside ; en prov- 
ince they want to hear from us, too; the Girard 
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phase was earnest while it lasted; its revelations 
might have been very serious — Dieu merci, they 
were not. Shall we not let them become tradi- 
tions and grow as do traditions? Pourquoi pasf" 

Chivvy was acquiring the certitude that Papa 
Fromentin imputed to him a desire to stay on in 
Paris, to philander, to Girardise; at present the 
notion was vague; it might be destined to grow, 
or not, and he promised himself to go thoroughly 
below the surface and shake himself together and 
find out — whatever else he might be, he was go- 
ing to be honest with himself and strangle those 
nascent impulses to do as others do and achieve 
Bohemianism, as to which he believed his natural 
instincts to be unfriendly. The whole duty of the 
Bohemian, as he saw him, seemed to consist in 
flying in the face of all established canons and 
dressing like a guy — he had no sympathy with 
either pose. The British point of view still ad- 
hered to him ; he shrunk back affrighted from any 
other, though of late he perceived he could find 
excuses. 

"En voyage, you say, Monsieur my colleague ? 
Pourquoi pasf as you further say. We are to 
remove ourselves while the welcome is warm and 
the applause needs no claque. Permit me, you 
are an artist. By all means let me add some 
Chaux de Fonds specimens to my collection of 
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pipes — not much for finish or design, they tell 
me, but comfortable companions — travel's to 
form the mind, isn't it ? Mine needs it. What's 
French for a lucky card, mon amif I'm your 
man/' 

Germaine, you are to notice, is kept decently 
in the background ; she is not to be obtruded, but 
rather to remain, as it were, understood. She 
is on the conscience of one who will be very sorry 
to leave her, and in the mind of another who will 
see to it that the time of penitence be not pro- 
longed. Of all this, who could be more supremely 
unconscious than Mademoiselle Germaine her- 
self? She had come in to help and make herself 
useful. What more natural? It was, let me re- 
peat, not necessary that outsiders should be any 
the wiser of Girard's affairs, or of ours, either, 
if you come to that — ^but she could be spared 
now, of course, and when Monsieur Pierre re- 
turn we'll have a regular Lehrling from Chemnitz 
or Dusseldorf or somewhere and romance will fly 
out of the window — nice and ladylike and trans- 
parently undesigning, with a really remarkable 
grasp of the larger aspects of business — ^what one 
might call a wholesale mind, that could neverthe- 
less take note of the minutiae and observe the some- 
what incongruous relations, with a delightful ab- 
sence of stiffness and gene. It was possible to 
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please Mademoiselle Germaine, so much Chivvy 
knew, and he would like to meet the man who 
would go a step further and trifle with her sus- 
ceptibilities, that's all. These things he explained 
to himself with exceeding clarity. Was he touchy, 
he wondered ? To suspect so genial and tolerant 
a person as Papa Fromentin, with an ultrasensi- 
tive discretion, was palpably absurd — and what 
was Papa's own standing, anyhow? That way 
lay panic. 

He had been drifting along unconcerned ; heed- 
less, foolish, sinful, perhaps — what was his in- 
timacy with Germaine? Whither were they sail- 
ing? What was wrong? Was it the taint of 
Paris? Did one's conceptions of common hon- 
esty, of average clean living, get somehow 
warped? To run away was sometimes the greater 
valor — but then reculer pour mieux sauter had 
likewise popular French endorsement. 

From oh I such a long way off Chivvy returns 
to cheese and conversation — what a voyage may 
one not undertake while apparently engrossed in 
the proper handling of a pear? "Let us render 
ourselves to the tnaison," he suggests in his whim- 
sical confusion of tongues. **I am of accord with 
you. I have haste to undertake the journey. Tate 
is in Switzerland. Good old sort — I'll be rejoiced 
to shake his honest fist." The decision was like 
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a breath of fresh air. Perhaps the asphalt had 
got into his blood and into his bones — Paris as- 
phalt is known to have that peculiar property — a 
trip would give him time to think and take stock 
of himself. Decidedly Papa Fromentin was a 
man of ideas. 
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CHAPTER XV 

In JVhich Rose is so Very Much Nicer to Tate 

Than to Chivvy 

THE bonne had just returned from the Etoile 
du Nord. But perhaps you don't know just 
what is the Etoile. Across the front, rather 
blear-eyed now that the sunlight had slunk over 
to the other side of the street, with an air of decent 
dilapidation that suggested better times without 
insisting upon them, you might have traced the 
words "Estaminet et Billard/' flanked at either 
end of a faded board by a rude picture of three 
billiard cues tripodwise and a like number of bil- 
liard balls pyramidically displayed. It was shortly 
before sunset of a sultry June day, the dull hour; 
most of the aperitifs had been taken by the regu- 
lars, but a few hardened callers still lingered 
around the zinc-covered tables, improving their 
complexions as though to avoid the shock of too 
sudden an encounter with night air, and Madame 
Bodichon, napkin in hand, was wiping off the last 
stain of the last vermouth, preparatory to a little 
cat-nap wherewith comfortably to divide off one 
set of habituals from another and gain strength 
and toleration for the orgies of the night — very 
modest orgies, let me hasten to say, for Madame 
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Bodichon was eminently reapectable and well- 
seen, a voluble upholder of law and order, and 
particular about the small change. The bonne 
who belonged to the house across the street — shall 
we call it the Maison Blanche? — ^had been telling 
Madame what a very queer menage had lately 
come over from England and taken the whole 
house, but truly, the whole house garni^ and had 
sent down from London horses and traps and a 
maid who sniifed and was an imbecile besides. 
Thus, the bonne, fluttering the strings of her cap 
with indignation at the paradox of a domestique 
who gives herself airs. There were Monsieur 
and Madame and Mademoiselle and they had vis- 
itors weekends. Ah I but always the same visitor, 
a nomme Uncle Marcus, whose French, Madame, 
Ah I but believe me, was frankly impayable; an 
original, a farceur — encore if he were young, with 
a knowing shake of the head which you are not 
to understand as meaning anything at all, that 
being precisely the significance attached to it by 
Madame Bodichon — and they lived — ^well, never 
asked the price of anything. Madame Bodichon's 
instincts of thrift are properly scandalized. If 
the French have no equivalent for the proverb, 
**Waste not, want not," it is because they have no 
need of it — and yes, two bottles of your good 
vin ordinaire, if you please, and no, you needn't 
wrap them up. You see I have my tablier on and 
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that will hide them. And Monsieur says please 
send the bill — if it is peu de chose, short accounts 
make long friends. And with that the little bonne 
clattered across the street bearing, as she honestly 
believed, under her little cap — a very becoming 
little cap — all the responsibilities of the house- 
hold. 

You have guessed the Pintos, intelligent reader, 
you have guessed them, since who else could it be ; 
but what were the Pintos doing at Boulogne ? The 
Socratic patent has run out — anybody may an- 
swer any question with another question. Why, 
then, shouldn't they be at Boulogne? How ac- 
count for this unjustifiable curiosity touching an 
occurrence so commonplace and to be expected as 
that an English family should take a house in the 
Rue de Calais for the season ? Even a furnished 
house, a maison garni f Why not? The guide 
books assure us that Boulogne is healthy, lies high, 
has a fine cathedral, interesting fortifications long 
since disused, a casino and picturesque fishing folk. 
Clearly a place to get local color and the local 
tongue. The Maison Blanche had been to let, a 
placard in the window had said so for five weeks 
past and an advertisement to like eflfect had ap- 
peared in the Gazette des Bains and had been 
posted at Merridew's, the English bookseller's in 
the Rue Neuve Chaussee, where the recommen- 
dations had been of the highest and most reliable. 
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Everybody who is anybody knows Mcrridew's. 
That's where you buy those dear little Tauchnitz 
editions in the cutest little paper covers, and mind 
you hide them in your box, my dear. Perhaps 
you had better wrap them up in your rugs, for 
the Customs House people are that prying. Mr. 
Pinto, having found the hotels too dear for his 
establishment and apartments along the front too 
stuffy — you have to keep the windows closed, you 
know, because when the wind blows the sand blows 
in with it and it's the deuce and all getting it out; 
in fact, you never do quite, and then it's grit, grit, 
grit, morning, noon and night, and even in the bed 
clothes, and Monsieur likes quiet, of course; and 
it's so noisy in the front and, after all now, just 
between ourselves, Monsieur will not easily find 
such an "occasion" again. The Maison Blanche 
has never had a tenant. Feu Monsieur Barthelmy 
was a droll personage, almost a hermit; he re- 
ceived no one except the cure — and yes. Monsieur 
is right, and the Pompes Funebres, the under- 
taker, what you call. Monsieur will have his little 
joke. No, no, nothing contagious. I give you of 
it my word of honor, nothing at all, senility, voila 
lout — ^just dried up and blew away, as one might 
say, and the house has been fumigated, aired, 
everything — whereupon Mr. Pinto was under- 
stood to express regret that thus he had been de- 
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prived of his one chance of being bitten by the 
germ of dying of old age. 

Very few houses are as good as their reputa- 
tion, and very few people, for the matter of that. 
But the agent had not grossly exaggerated. The 
Maison Blanche was what he had called an **oc- 
casion." It lay high on the right side of the street 
which leads you out of Boulogne into those rolling 
uplands where a column brazens out the damning 
confession that Napoleon, like King Canute, 
though otherwise, could not command the waves. 
Let it be said for the Duke of York that when 
he marched up the hill and then marched down 
again he did not so much as mark the excursion 
with a tablet. No one at this day knows whether 
he was glad or sorry. But Frenchmen are other- 
wise ; they cannot take leave of their failures with- 
out a fiourishv For civility's sake they must salute 
Fortuna even when she frowns — who knows? 
she may smile next time. 

The installation had been successfully accom- 
plished; the Pintos were in, the Pintos, the horses 
and Sniggledefritz, a Pomeranian with a pedigree 
that traced back all the way to Noah's Ark and 
the aboriginal Poms and a contempt for strangers 
to prove, though the geographies do not chart it 
that way, that Pomerania is in the very heart of 
Britain. The Pintos were at home, which is not 
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to say that they felt quite at home. They were 
making believe loyally, and were quite clear in 
their own minds that the greater the change, the 
greater the gain. No doubt it was doing them 
good, but, seriously, this thing of having your 
breakfast in bed every morning — "call it a break- 
fast,'' snorted Uncle Marcus, "when it's nothing 
more than a cup of coffee and a roll" — leaves you 
empty all day and takes both learning and appli- 
cation. "Give me a dip in the briny in the morn- 
ing and something to bite on afterwards. I hate 
this philandering on the sands before a regular 
gallery of fashionables. My meals must be worth 
while." But the Pintos were not at Boulogne for 
the benefit of Uncle Marcus, but because it's good 
for your French accent — at least for Rose's, who 
would probably have been startled to learn that 
the singsong Boulonnais is just about the worst of 
all varieties of French going. She felt she was 
absorbing the language and getting on intimate 
terms with the people; she grew animated over 
street signs, which are sometimes intelligible if 
studied in connection with the display, and she 
was more than flattered when Papa Pinto grew 
ridiculous enough to hint that she was fast losing 
her English. 

One does not ask accuracy from a bonne. Her 
functions are less those of a reporter than of one 
creating an atmosphere of greatness. No rea- 
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le person would expect her to be super- 
ious or exhaustive. The week-ends had 
\ other than Uncle Marcus, other and 
;er; one other about whom very certainly 
ncealment need be made. Probably if the 
' had thought of him at all she would have 
led to Madame Bodichon in strictest secrecy 
le came for a good reason, that reason being 
Rose. And why shouldn't he, I should like 
ow? Rose was deserving of a great deal 
trouble than can possibly be occasioned by 
umber of Channel crossings. Even Uncle 
us, who pretended to be indifferent, was 
:o have Rose around and drew audible com- 
ms between her healthy, hearty common 
and those perfectly absurd dressed-up little 
omen at the Casino or on the Plage, to whom 
air was nearly as repugnant as salt water, 
e had his doubts concerning their familiarity 
any kind of water — Englishmen have, you 

)m St. Catherine's Wharf, any Friday in the 
1, the packet starts out, or used to, for Bou- 
Pier. The English are a sea-faring nation, 
i of the waves, by prescript and tradition; 
wondered Tate, and was not the first so to 
er, do they not rule them straight? Why 
und what is advertised as a pleasure with 
iich and so agonizing a discomfort? The 
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not well be more homelike If it should tie up at 
Tilbury. 

Debarkments of seafarers lately released from 
thraldom are nowhere beautiful. Was not Robes- 
pierre described as a sea-green patriot? A ship's 
company reduced to its primal elements has that 
trait in common with the Incorruptible — behold 
it dumped ingloriously on the granite, redolent 
of a big catch already a few days past its first 
freshness, sticky with seaweed, oozing with malo- 
dorous moisture, fit parading ground for the 
doomed who must presently pass through files of 
burly porters, fishwives, commissionaires and 
others such, to the predatory handling of the Dou- 
ane. At once the Britisher takes exception to the 
casquette and the breeches of the native ; he knows 
him to be a feeble creature at bottom, a fraction, 
an inconsiderable fraction of himself. Why 
should he loom so bulky and bloused ? How ob- 
jectionable are his sabots and his bristly chin! 
How perverse Is his ignorance of good, plain 
English I He may be mild-mannered, but he 
doesn't dress the part ; meek, henpecked, cringing, 
for all that the records show, but his pantomime 
is truculent. You surrender at sight, without par- 
ley pr bargain, and presently you find yourself in 
lodgings against which you have an inherited 
prejudice and, tolerable, too, frequently, only to 
the short of sight. 
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Rose and her welcome stood ready on the pier. 
''Let me alone," he growled, and was surprised 
at the vigor of his protest. "Help you up on 
deck, sir? Take another drop o' brandy — that's 
the way. Now we're better," steadying his hand. 
"Gently does it." Tate meekly acquiesced. 
"Sloppy," said a fellow passenger, caressing a 
small and powerful briar; "Choppy," agreed an- 
other over a frothy tankard. "Proper weather 
to keep France where she is and England where 
she ought to be," snarled a patriot with a head- 
ache he wouldn't acknowledge, while a mild par- 
son, more than mildly miserable, capitulated at 
discretion and gave evidence that all men were 
brothers. 

It makes a pretty picture, Boulogne; it back- 
grounds scenically. Incredible to be believed that 
the French do this kind of thing of set purpose, 
but it may be remarked, nevertheless, that they do 
it frequently and very well; that, consciously or 
unconsciously, the national genius for stage man- 
agement and pageant betrays itself in unexpected 
places. They are the only people who can man- 
age a parade that shall actually appear to have 
serious purpose and hangs together convincingly. 
They are the only people who, without lavish ex- 
penditure, can decorate a street or drape a build- 
ing and make out of them things of beauty cost- 
ing little but good will, not affronts to good taste 
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not commonly desire to approach one's best girl 
in a condition next to which the week's washing 
has backbone and solidity. Tate, I ought to re- 
mark, no more than our other old friends, has 
been standing still. He is ampler and more set 
every way, but none the less recognizable; he 
looks people straight in the eye and talks, if one 
may so put it, straight from the shoulder. He is 
still good American, and there is nothing better, 
but he is willing to allow a little on the side of the 
poor devils who, through no fault of their own, 
know as little of the Mayflower as the heathen 
of the Gospels and, this applies to both, are just 
as well off. 

Rose is ready and waiting; a close observer 
would add expectant. One of the horses, a square- 
built Norfolk cob, is waiting, too, harnessed to 
a funny-looking cart like a glorified wash-basket, 
entered from the back and driven sitting sideways ; 
a comfortable enough trap to negotiate the steep 
gradients of the Grande Rue and permitting, as 
the jaunting car does not, colloquies a deux. Into 
this queer conveyance Tate and his belongings 
are presently bundled. The Douane proved less 
formidable than it looked ; its bite was as nothing 
to its bark, and the fresh air was soon working 
wonders with the vigorous health of a young man, 
who, while he insisted that the sea and the salt 
had done him good, was privately convinced that 
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tin from the Paris office — Uncle Marcus says he 
saw them — and that girl." 

Why did Tate feel so unhappy ? Why should 
he be willing to attach to the light words a mean- 
ing ugly and inexcusable, besides, on evidence no 
more damning than an intonation that might mean 
much or little, a raising of eyebrows that signalled 
prejudice, perhaps, but ignorance all but cer- 
tainly? Of a sudden he saw Rose, the woman 
grown, not too much disposed, where other 
women were concerned, to be generous or chival- 
ric ; rash in her judgments where her likes or dis- 
likes were engaged, packing ofi the questionables 
to outer limbo, with a gesture that voiced disgust 
while it closed the door on the subject. For him- 
self, he was not disposed to throw Chivvy into 
the discard on any a priori assumption of Uncle 
Marcus — he would have it out with him and ac- 
cept nothing blindly. Did he not know that good 
man's ability to dress up a story and his pride in 
the workmanship of the performance? The way 
in which you put things is as important as the 
way in which you see things — the vitality of the 
fable is not to be divorced from its presentation. 

"Uncle Marcus," he ventures at a guess — but 
is not allowed to press the point. The little lady 
so carefully threading the traffic of the Grande 
Rue can be very positive. 

"Never mind what you say,*' she throws over 
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ing with alacrity to hand Rose down? Hat in 
hand, ripened, smiling, expectant, Chivvy springs 
forward, fiut Rose does not see him. 

"Aubrey, give me your arm,'' she commands 
with perfect equanimity — the door closes inexora- 
bly behind her — the Maison Blanche becomes a 
blank. 

What was it Madame Bodichon was saying to 
the little bonne, with many sapient headshakes? 
''Planter 
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CHAPTER XVI 

In Which the Buffalo Girls Bring on a Thunder 

Storm, Attended by the Usual Rainbow, 

and Peter is Himself Again 

"TT WISH I was back in Boolong," he said. 

I '*I want to feel the sun on the back or 
my neck and twiddle my toes in the sand. 
I want to eat some of those moules a la Mariniere 
like they used to serve at that bully little res- 
taurant on the pier. I want to walk up the sunny 
side of the Rue Neuve Chaussee just one more 
time and bite into a Madeleine like they used to 
sell at the shop on the comer. I want a couple 
of those terra cotta fisher-women to put on the 
mantelpiece for company." 

"Peter,'* she rejoins seriously and with convic- 
tion, "I want to play the little horses." 

And then silence. 

Peter hadn't been good to her lately; Peter was 
getting wise. As long as he bought violets and 
gloves and bonbons and now and again could per- 
suade Fromentin to hand him theater tickets in 
consideration of a kind word of the play to the 
hangers-on at the American bar, Germaine and 
he lived lives of unutterable bliss. Though he 
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had taken her from the old man, the old man bore 
no malice; his resignation was generous to the 
point where a man, who was also a man of the 
world, might have listened for a sigh of relief. 
If she had been the old man's bonne — and she 
had not, especially not in her accomplishments — 
she could not have more completely realized the 
ample perfections of a Family Herald supple- 
ment. Of a sudden she had become docile, do- 
mestic, dull even, at times. She had put ofi her 
lighter ways with her lighter avocations. But 
Chivvy had not been called Peter Grievous for 
nothing. It was certain that he had never heard 
of an ingrowing grouch, but he nursed one just 
the same. The world and the fullness thereof 
were his pet annoyances. To borrow a phrase 
from that same old American bar, the successful 
had "done him dirt." His hard luck and the 
evident determination of society to make it harder, 
to rub it in, were to him a complete and logical 
justification. They became his apologia. He had 
done nothing more than other men to deserve 
ostracism — perhaps he had done it more openly 
and avowedly, but knowing them, he was angered 
at being individually cast off. He nursed his griev- 
ance, which was bad enough, but he wanted every- 
one else to help nurse it, and that was worse; 
especially he would like to make Germaine vicari- 
ously responsible. But to her it was all matter 
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at closest quarters, he had learned many things 
and was like — he knew it for a certainty — to learn 
more. And then domesticity was somehow dif- 
ferent. His little comforts were not looked after. 
No one brought him his tea in the morning early 
or at all; his shoes were of a day that knew not 
Butters, and the only thing that was always ready 
was his cold bath. B-r-r-rl It was a curious 
thing to his observant eye that Germaine in papiU 
lottes and something that wasn't a middy blouse 
and could by no degree of courtesy be termed a 
kimona, should be frankly sloppy, and sloppiness 
was against his canons. He held to one or two 
things rigidly; a woman's symmetry was one of 
them, and the other was just as badly offended by 
her promiscuity in preferences. Peter's good 
opinion of himself had never been invaded. It 
had, besides, never been shared, although occa- 
sionally Donald, who out of the largeness of a 
big heart smiled on the weak side of everybody, 
had given it tacit sanction. Poor devil of a Don- 
ald — where was he now? But Peter had never 
been able to understand why his Uncle Marcus 
should have called him Grievous and with much 
chuckling defiance have stuck to it. 

In an early day when origins interested him and 
the descent of a word would throw him into lin- 
quistic raptures, he had bought and carried home 
a first ponderous volume of the Oxford dictionary, 
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aimlessly into a world in which much he feared 
Germaine was to make the rain and the sunshine. 
Just now rain appeared to be the order of the 
day. It added a note of disconsolation to the 
mood in which he gazed through the big French 
window that opened on the gloomy little courts 
where with heroic semblance of hilarity the habi- 
tues were accustomed to take their many-colored 
comforters, and where, occasionally, a British 
pater-familias, with a much be-ribboned nurse 
maid and the proper number of steps, hardy an- 
nuals for the most part, would sit down and order 
the dish of the country, the juicy Chateaubriand 
with pommes souffles, eat and enjoy it and then 
growl vigorously at the bill, making the expected 
remark about the absurdity of calling it an addU 
tion — multiplication should be the word. 

Peter was busy at nothing at all, and, mechan- 
ically, as he flattened his nose against the glass — 
for you will remember that he was just as hope- 
lessly shortsighted in France, where you are al- 
lowed to see things as in England where you may 
not — he took to drumming with his fingers. Un- 
consclpusly the drumming became rhythmic, per- 
haps a modernist would call it eurhythmic, since 
it conveyed to him of a sudden a sense of poetry 
and uplift and took on form and life and beck- 
oned, oh I quite noticeably, though neither you nor 
I would have paid any attention to it, being blind 
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dan's a bard road to travel, sooner or later one 
lands. Full of the enthusiasm of an emancipa- 
tion that an hour before he had not dreamt of and 
didn't want, suddenly risen for no good reason 
on earth or in heaven to a sense of the rotten- 
ness of things below and to his individual contri- 
bution to their abomination, on the instant become 
young, innocent and a knight errant, a missioner 
and a man of the world, all rolled into one — 
Chivvy — we mean Peter — had these spasms of 
exaltation — he steeled himself, and gloried in the 
temper of the steel, to have it out with Germaine. 
He would not wait for the cold fit that was cer- 
tain to follow; he would have his say now. And 
not altogether contemptuous of the assistance of 
Dutch courage, he stepped over to the crazy table 
that did duty as a sideboard and took from it a 
certain little bottle, pot-bellied and comfortable, 
that was labeled Glenlivet, Special Blend, and 
drank from it without so much as the ambassador- 
ship of a glass, just a swig, which, you will under- 
stand, to be something between a noggin and a 
dram, and returned to his window, and to the 
descending cadence of those most reluctant Buf- 
falo Girls who, we must assume, were as un- 
friendly to the night as, in Kipling's ballad, 
Noah's female folks were to the stable air. 

Sooner or later it had to come. Of course he 
had known that all along. So had Germaine, with 
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whom it did not figure as a first experience of 
crisis. It had to come and it had to be done; at 
that it were best done with diplomacy. Strength 
of mind need not imply brutality of manner. 
And Chivvy, having braced his courage to take the 
plunge, was concerned mainly in seeing to it that 
the water was not too cold. It is well enough to 
determine to shock your system, but no wise man 
will prepare for himself a shock of ultra-severity; 
like the accomplished acrobat who never misses 
a trapeze and is safer on the slack wire than on 
land, he makes ready a net or a mattress against 
the day when, in order to hold his public, it shall 
be desirable for him to fake a prodigious fall if 
by no means he can contrive to break his neck in 
a natural way. Chivvy at his window was con- 
scious that the Buffalo Girls had ceased to hold 
interest for him; his drumming became perfunc- 
tory, and, just to save his face, he would interlude 
now and again with roulades and embroidery in 
the far corners of the pane whence strange chro- 
matic effects may be gathered wholly foreign to 
a classic so sacred and undefiled. A little day- 
light was beginning to glint off the wet make- 
believe marble tables down in the courtyard, and 
from his mezzanine windows he could distinguish 
Arsene, his own particular garqon, mopping up 
the stains and the tell-tale rims of the aperitif 
takers of a while since, a sure sign of clearing 
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weather. With all the simulated enthusiasm of 
one who leads a fprlorn hope, because those be- 
hind have bayonets and might use them, Chivvy 
turns around jauntily : 

"Germy, let's pack up and be gone. I'm sick 
of this menage a deux and this measly, musty little 
garni. Let's go North, where we can smell salt 
water. You shall have a fiver to sacrifice on the 
altar of the little horses. Nurse it. Be good to 
it. Caress it that it may want to return and bring 
others with it. There will be no more. If the 
gods are good to us to-morrow we will eat our 
breakfast at the little restaurant on the pier." 

Whereunto Germaine, seeking less for infor- 
mation than for confirmation of a doubt that's be- 
o'inning to pierce, looks up quickly. 

"What's eating you, mon ami? But si, je veux 
bienr 

And then she bethought herself of things to 
get ready, of a touch to be given here and another 
there, of a certain little hat she had noticed in 
the Passage des Panoramas — oh I the daintiest, 
cheapest, most plagiste creation, all fluffy and 
frothy and billowy, adding that touch of foam 
that made Veni^ Anadyomene irresistible, and all 
her daughters after her; no, not overdressy, not 
tapageux, but with just that touch of originality 
and invention that Chivvy liked so well, being, as 
she knew, something different. And she must 
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contrive to hold him, this quccrly anomalous Brit- 
isher, the more blatantly national that, as she more 
than suspected, he was so little of an Englishman 
himself; he was different, but, yes, and delightful. 
An artist in all but the gift of creation. And he 
had had an access of conscience. Bah! Of all 
the things that were unimportant, that surely was 
the least important of all. It had happened be- 
fore ; it would happen again ; it was of his temper- 
ament; it cleared the head as rhubarb the blood 
in the springtime. And his name! Ah^ par ex- 
emplel en voila une fierel Peter he had been to 
her, and Peter he would remain — and as to 
Ernest, but *twas ridicule, absurd, impossible; as 
well call him Joseph — and she smiled. Then, lan- 
guidly : 

"To-morrow will be here in the morning, but 
early, very early, and I must shop— oh, not a 
great deal — des petites emplettes, bagatelles, chif- 
fons, what you call trifles, but, man ami," here she 
sketched an ample gesture, indispensable I ** *Tis 
the little things that count, the trifles — in love, in 
life, in everything. It's the tracasseries, the pet- 
tinesses, what you English call the nagging, that 
break up the happy home. Ah, believe mc — je 
m'y connais, I know all about it. A joke, that 
happy home, when not a tragedy. To laugh when 
not to cry. Marriage, heaven-made ? Bah I Le 
bon Dieu would do no such slipshod jourpcymaq 
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work. Collage, tout simple/ Ah, mon ami, you 
rebel at the word ; it shocks and sickens, does the 
truth. But the thing itself, is it not so? Tiens, 
regards par la fenetre, see how they go in pairs 
like gang slaves chained together, and, again, like 
gang slaves, heartily hating! Ah, believe me, 
when a man begins to look upon a woman as a 
'moule a reproduction' romance totters on its last 
legs. Monsieur le Maire with his echarpe — en 
voila un CupidonI Behold, the God of Love 
with favoris and a ventre. Respectable ? Proba- 
bly ; but ridicule! For sure. 

"And us, mon Pierrot, how different 1 I go, 
I come ; I do not hold you. I throw no contract 
in your face. The door is open. You can walk 
out. I am not pleurarde, weepy. I have regard 
for my eyes and my complexion. I know my 
metier dc femme. What did the Dolaro sing? 
'5/ tu m'aimes, prends garde a toil* If you love 
me, beware I Bah I Carmen was a fool. I know 
what you are thinking — the door is open — ^you can 
walk out. True, and another, others, si tu veux, 
may walk in. Shall I tell you what / think, what 
/ know? Only children close that doorl Ah, 
but yes, with permission of Monsieur le Maire or 
without. And those promenading couples, accou- 
pies — c'est bien le mot — of what are they think- 
ing? Papa Fromentin was good to me, but Papa 
Fromentin was a philosopher ; he had no illusions ; 
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he had his little regrets, and he loved les petites 
femmes, and he helped them; he was not exigeant. 
The reasonable life, he used to say, is a life of 
give and take; nor should one be too much con- 
cerned to see to it that an even balance is struck; 
and much is forgiven, he was fond of recalling, 
to those who have loved much. 

**You and I, Pierrot, are less than reasonable 
sometimes, hein? Too much take and not enough 
give, what? You are generous, mon ami, lavish 
even, when you are in funds — ^but why analyze 
sensations ? How inquire into the chemistry of an 
eclair? It's good to bite into, satisfactory, ^weet 
— why ask more of it? Papa Fromentin . . ." 

**Damn Papa Fromentin 1" 

^^VolontiersI Monsieur is violent. Does that 
advance matters? I change my mind. That's 
my privilege. I don't want to go to Boolong. It 
was a mood, a fancy, quoif I know I'll get tired 
and bored. I can see now that ridiculous column 
to Napoleon's one ridiculous failure, and that 
bronze Jenner looking hungrily towards the fish 
market — you used to show me, you remember? 
But you don't know what I called you then? It 
was Fromentin's idea. He had ideas, had Fro- 
mentin ; you must allow him that." 

And she sketched a salute in the direction of 
the heavens whither we are to infer most of the 
Fromentin ideas had vanished in smoke. 
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''Oetait un type, quand meme. We had been 
reading Lc Petit Chose and he called you La Bete 
a Bon Dieu. You know the butterfly takes him 
'Chez la Rose.' C'etait moi la papillon, bien 
cntendu. Was I butterfly enough?" 

''Mais, c^etait indigne,'' protested Chivvy, ut- 
terly at a loss for some good, robust, British 
equivalent. He hated a discussion; people al- 
ways got the best of him. He knew that if Ger- 
maine attempted to talk things over and out with 
him he would lose control and fly to pieces and 
say things with loose ends that later she might 
catch hold of to pull things out of all shape, with 
devilish ingenuity and zest. 

Germaine had said rightly that it was the little 
things that count, and he could not help confessing 
to himself that he was annoyed to learn what 
surely he ought to have suspected; that she had 
talked him over with Fromentin before setting 
out on the conquest of which he actually hoped 
he was now writing the last chapter; and, besides, 
certain shreds of dignity hung persistently to him. 
That Uncle Marcus should make merry over his 
resemblance to some legendary Peter Grievous 
was bad enough, but then Uncle Marcus was a 
privileged character and a dear, good fellow and 
all but kin, and one you could tie to. Clearly, 
Uncle Marcus was one thing and the sneering, 
scheming partnership, a Germaine-Fromentin ad- 
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venture for hit eqploitmticm, quite another; and 
then la Bete i Bom Dieu, a bug'as Tate would 
have called iu a beetle, a nasty, crawling thing to 
which the French had given a name ludicrously 
irreverent! Pegasus he might have accepted as 
a compliment, but to be impaled as an ornitho- 
logical specimen and then to have the operator 
twiddle the pin around — no, that was too much. 
Some way, somehow, he must escape. He had 
been perfectly sincere when he said that he wanted 
to smell salt water. He had a hunger for the 
fresh air, in the largest, broadest sense. But how 
contrive it? When Sinbad the Sailor had the 
Old Man of the Sea around his neck, by way of 
compensation, he had the salt water and the fresh 
air and all the spirit of adventure. But Chivvy 

• • • 

*'Oh, have it your way; what suits you suits me. 
ril just step over to the Rue Scribe and have 
George throw me a codctail together. See you 
later; won't be late. Freshen up your cheelu a 
little. Fromentin may have a couple of fauteuils 
for us . . ." 



But he never came back. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

In fVhich Uncle Marcus Entertains a Visitor and 
Takes a Day Off to Attend to Business 

UNCLE MARCUS spoke first. It wasn't 
at all his habit, and the sound of his own 
voice startled him so that he spoke con- 
fusedly. Something had to be done and done at 
once — done, at all events, before the party of the 
second part could get her second breath. And 
so with the courage of a rash man in an emer- 
gency, Uncle Marcus spoke first. His very cour- 
age alarmed him. He had never been good at 
speaking on both feet. He was always miserably 
self-conscious, and he had right now the feeling 
and the resentment of a double hardship. Why 
should this disagreeable duty fall on him, and 
why, with cumulative inconsideration, on his day 
off? But he spoke first. 

"Madam," he said, "this was a wholly unex- 
pected pleasure." Then he gulped as though the 
pleasure were too much for him. "Wholly un- 
expected," he repeated, and "wholly delightful. 
We were not looking for you." It was his first 
lie. 

"Ah," she murmured, with an upward glance 
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that nearly put Unde Marcus out of business. 
'*Tis only the unexpected that happens, Uncle 
Marcus. As the French say, C'esi fimprevu — 
but you know the rest. Of course I am the more 
welcome that you didn't want me. Isn't that what 
you meant to say? Wasn't that your pretty sug- 
gestion, dear Uncle Marcus?" she cooed. And 
bestowing herself plumply among the cushions 
with which his bachelorhood had been Christ- 
masly blessed, she curled up with the air of one to 
whom time is no object and for whom responsi- 
bilities have no weight. She curled up just enough 
to permit Uncle Marcus to get a vision of what 
he supposed must be meant by lingerie and the 
daintiest of French footwear. 

**Don't Uncle Marcus me," he snarled, and 
looking out of a window prayed for an interrup- 
tion. "Who asked you here? You are not in- 
vited. You're not wanted. You're in the way 
and you know it." Then, getting closer, his voice 
trembling and yet gaining in strength, "What do 
you want?" he blurted. 

"Ah, my friend is so violent, so rude, so rough. 
He asks questions. No one asks a lady questions 
and expects an answer. It is impertinent. I shall 
not reply." And she made as though never were 
anywhere cushions more cozy nor the prospect of 
a long session more inviting. "Order me some 
coffee," she commanded, while very gently and 
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carefully she rolled back her long gloves, and 
Uncle Marcus, recalling all at once hideous scenes 
out of Fenimorc Cooper, bethought himself of 
flaying her alive and how he would enjoy it. They 
used to cook them by a slow fire. How well he 
remembered it. But now it was he who was be- 
fore the slow fire, and in the moment of martyr- 
dom he was conscious that the situation was ridic- 
ulous and that he seemed to fit it ; conscious, too, 
that Germaine knew it and was likely enough to 
exploit it with many little circumstances of deri- 
sion calculated to tickle her self-esteem and her 
native love of a neat revenge. She had come all 
the way from Paris post haste, because come she 
must; never was there anyone of whom it could 
less aptly be said that money was no object. From 
the Gare St. Lazare to Abbeville and from 
Amiens on to Boulogne, with every drop of rain 
that whipped the windows of her coupe she had 
registered something much more earnest, much 
more vindictive than a mere protest; she would 
get even; yes, she would. It might take a long 
time — it might take all her time — but she would 
lead them a merry dance meanwhile, and why not 
begin with Uncle Marcus? — the occasion invited 
itself, she might have said, and she proposed to 
profit by it. And then had come that "malheureuse 
traversee,'' during which she had been hideously 
sick and had appeared frantically unpresentable; 
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that was the unpardonable crime; that was the 
affront beyond all others. But it had had its ad- 
vantages. A certain air of ha\dng cried all night, 
a certain pinched and woebegone grimace, clouded 
every now and again eyes, quite evidently and 
frankly bella donna-ed, and cheeks which, as it 
were, held out piteous hands to be allowed to go 
to rest that once again they might bloom. For 
Germaine was tired, weary, worn; the crossing 
had been bad enough and the little encounter with 
the Customs fretting, and all the episodical fric- 
tions from Dover to the discreet little hotel so 
little known of Englishmen and so much fre- 
quented by Latin Americans, a little hotel with a 
little courtyard and a delightful little cuisine and 
an air of having dropped out of Barcelona or 
Burgos or anywhere but Britain — and now 
whereas my nominative case?— called for an eau 
de Jouvence of real efficacy. Germaine knew 
more about Uncle Marcus than was good for her 
— that is, than was good for him. Chivvy in his 
moments of expansion couldn't keep a secret. The 
proof of his devotion to you for life was that he 
should tell you all about his own life and as much 
about the lives of those who were dear to him 
as they in their folly had confided him withal; 
and thus it was altogether amazing what a very 
accurate campaign chart, with all the weak places 
starred, Germaine had contrived to remember 
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from those happy moments of Chiwy's when 
Germaine was all the world and all the fulness 
thereof — if she wasn't, the rest might go hang. 

Driving up in the hansom from the Hotel de 
Madrid — ^which isn't its name, and you needn't 
look for it, because it isn't there any longer, but 
oh I its frijoles were delicious — driving then up in 
a hansom toward Great Coram Street, Germaine 
had prepared a plan of attack. She had been 
deserted; she had been left like what's-her-name 
on an island — Dido, isn't it? or Calypso or some- 
body — she never could remember, but there were 
pictures of her in the Louvre in which, scantily 
draped and without any fear of freckles, she might 
be seen glancing out over an expanse of sky-blue 
water waiting, we must infer, for the mail. Ger- 
maine had no notion of being cast for that role. 
She would not be desolate, despairing, drooping; 
she would not be careless of attire after the ap- 
proved manner. She would avoid the tearful, the 
tragical and the tremendous; she would attack 
under cover of her secret knowledge and her 
avowed ability to charm. It was a shrewd de- 
termination, and, panoplied in her savoir, if not 
in her virtue, she jumped from the hansom, threw 
the driver sixpence more than his fare to avoid 
a noisy publicity, ran jauntily past Mrs. Casseday, 
to that worthy woman's unspeakable dismay, and 
found herself among the cushions of Uncle Mar- 
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cus before he was ready and before he could 
handle cither her or himself. Not but what he, 
too* had had a plan of campaign. If she comes 
near me I won*t see her; after all, the ostrich is 
a wise bird, he told himself, and at breakfast he 
had said to Mrs. Casseday that if a little French 
person came around he was not at home. 

*'\Vhat*s her name?'* asked Mrs. Casseday. 

"No name.*' 

-Whats she like?" 

No answer. 

"Then she must be pretty," was Mrs. Casse- 
day* s extremely common-sensible remark, made, 
more common-sensibly still, to herself. 

But she hadn't waited; she had sailed by Mrs. 
Casseday without asking any questions, ri^t 
plump into the enemy's country, arid taken pos- 
session. And now Uncle Marcus was making 
coSee for her and inquiring with real interest 
and a manner most deferential just how many 
pieces of sugar she took. 

**Of course, Mademoiselle . . ." and then 
he hesitated. It was not to be presumed that he 
knew her name. 

**Germaine," she volunteered, in piping tones 
of perfect innocence. 

''Of course. Mademoiselle Germaine, our cof- 
fee is not like yours. Our coffee is a commercial 
article, an unpopular beverage. Yours, may I 
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say, is the spice of life. Shall I tell you what they 
used to say in Cuba?'' And he found himself 
humming, 'Wo hay cafe mejor que el cafe de 
Puerto RicoJ' "You know, that is, there is no 
coffee as good as coffee from Porto Rico. You 
and I, Mademoiselle, know better than that. 
Paris, Paris is the place." And then as Germaine 
among the cushions suddenly brought visions to 
him long expelled, he shook his head. **No, I 
have never been to Constantinople." 

"You are very kind. Uncle Marcus. You re- 
mind me of Chivvy. He had pretty — ^what you 
call — manners, too." 

"Chivvy had good taste." 

"Oh, you flatter," and Germaine, pleased and 
surprised, wondered what would happen if she 
risked a little. "Your coffee is excellent, but ex- 
cellent. A little canard would help. I am so 
tired. Mais transit out." 

"A canard? Admirable Idea. You're a genius, 
Ger — Mademoiselle. But my cognac is no bet- 
ter than my coffee. It was a gift, and you know 
you musn't consider a gift critically. But we will 
try it. You shall be the judge." And Uncle 
Marcus, from the recesses of the bookcase, from 
among those volumes that are not, those make- 
believe dummies to which you give fantastic 
names, such as The History of a Slattern, by A. 
Trollope, produced a squat little flagon that 
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looked almost guilty enough never to have paid 
dut>s and returning, with an expression of ex- 
treme benevolence, selected a tiny liqueur glass 
and, inquiring, "May I smoke?" concocted for 
his conqueror the delectable tonic. 

''Mais fumez donc/^ and with a salutation that 
seemed to come from the lips, Germaine waved 
her canard in the direction of Uncle Marcus. It 
was a scene for the gods, ay, and a lesson for the 
unwary. Uncle Marcus felt himself losing ground, 
on the way to capitulate, and the sensation was 
agreeable. He had long since forgiven Chivvy, 
and now he was beginning to appreciate him. 
There was no doubt in his mind, at all events, 
that Germaine could make a man very comfort- 
able ; that she might very readily and very easily 
take the place of a number of intrusive relatives 
that one doesn't want; and, growing benignant, 
he had become quite certain in his mind that he 
would be easy with her, that he would not say 
more than was necessary, that he would give her 
to understand that he understood. And iii this 
fruitful condition, gaining progressively in a sense 
of satisfaction, beatific and bountiful, he was with- 
out warning attacked by the object of his charity, 
attacked and put to flight. 

"It cannot be that monsieur has no family of 
his own ? He knows so well how to do and what 
to do. He is domestic. He loves the— /oj^< 
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what you call the fireside. Monsieur est marie, 
pour sur." And then, with a roguish, defiant air, 
another Germaine appeared. '*I know,'' she said. 
**Vou5 m'en direz des nouvellesJ* 

Why should Uncle Marcus betray the nervous, 
anxious air of one on the witness stand? Why 
should he hesitate and stumble and of a sudden 
wish for a recess during which he might get his 
bearings? And why should Germaine sit there 
so tranquilly, so assuredly? if one hadn't known 
that she was the culprit, with so complete an as- 
sumption of judicial authority? There had been 
so cordial an atmosphere of camaraderie, so gen- 
erous a willingness to prelude with a few courte- 
sies the very necessary business of the evening, to 
carry things on a high plane, to be Grandisonian 
and, therefore, impeccable and impossible. And 
now this intrusion of a personal equation, not 
needed at all for the purposes of the argument; 
irrelevant, impertinent, disturbing and with no 
more than the smile of a woman to show that it 
was a home thrust. 

Uncle Marcus paced the floor somewhat de- 
jectedly. In this unrehearsed crisis he found 
much occasion to regret that Mrs. Casseday was 
not more efficient as a doorkeeper, and yet he was 
glad to have met Germaine ; to have come to an 
understanding of her, if not with her. In his 
darkest moments he did not fail to recognize that 
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Chivvy had good taste. Germaine was a devil, 
but a pleasant devil, a presentable and, well, yes, 
a pinchable devil. As he said to himself, between 
the puffs of smoke, she would no doubt especially 
appeal to a young man, and then Uncle Marcus 
found himself smiling at the necessary derivative 
question, why should she catch me? Because she 
did. He had at least the saving grace of telling 
to himself the truth about himself, and he knew 
she did furiously. Why? Germaine was petite; 
Germaine was plump ; Germaine was provokingly 
correct. She had distinction and character and 
none of the branding of those, who, making man 
their game, have high sport. She was a lady — 
you had to acknowledge that — ^while every fibre 
of your being and every prejudice of your bring- 
ing up protested against the label. She arrested 
your sympathies very much after the fashion of 
that Dumas' heroine associated with the fra- 
grance of Cape Jasmines, which didn't prevent 
Papa's condemning her to death with slow music. 
And, in the absence of an orchestra that could do 
the sobbing for him. Uncle Marcus felt that his 
day off, his week-end of rest, was being grievously 
impinged upon. It was not, he thought in his 
wandering fashion, to the end that domestic 
tragedies might more spaciously be enacted that 
Sir John Lubbock had instituted the bank holiday. 
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And his mind thus sidetracked, he worked up a 
more justifiable grievance over the misspent, abor- 
tive vacation than over the decision that very 
soon he would have to come to. Think of it — he 
might have gone to Heme Bay. Shrimps were 
just right now and the little tea shop on the 
Marine Parade served delectable toast for a 
purely nominal consideration. Sandown Park was 
handy and — he blushed as he recalled it — the bill- 
boards were blatant and gaudy with appeals, **Go 
to Paris for the Week-End. Only 29/6," and he 
glanced at Germaine with a connoisseur's glance 
of approbation and a whimsical smile — he was 
29/6 to the good. Paris had come to him. Why 
not make the best of it? That would be one way 
out — for Chivvy, at all events. 

Germaine on the cushions, sipping the coffee, 
nibbling the canard, relaxed, at rest, was so evi- 
dently thinking about nothing at all that an expe- 
rienced observer would have been willing to wager 
that she was brooding mischief. Uncle Marcus, 
passing hurriedly through his mind all the pro- 
verbial wisdom about still waters and sleeping 
dogs, wondered what would be the next move, 
and immediately despised himself for a man who 
could believe in nothing, for harboring so un- 
worthy a suspicion. Yet, visibly and instantly, 
something had to be done for Chivvy, who by 
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flight ignominious, had shown his one solitary 
sign of common sense. The menage a deux could 
not have continued without leading either to 
tragedy or farce; and marriage was impossible. 
There was no rehabilitation required; no responsi- 
bility had been assumed, and, that these two young 
people, these two ardent experimentalists, should 
be tied together and tortured because they had 
carried their experiment to a logical and satisfying 
conclusion, did not enter into the plans of either 
one of them. True, they suited one another; true, 
they had a like contempt for convention and, con- 
tradictorily, a like interest in what the world 
might say. Germaine could not, as yet, at all 
events, be said to be launched on that career which 
most people, most good people, would have us 
to believe has only one ending; and as to Chivvy, 
he was not launched at all; he was, at his wildest 
and waywardest, not much more independent than 
a limpet temporarily and accidentally detached 
from its rock. The backbone of a limpet is 
merely a figure of speech, and, so far, on the rare 
occasions when Chivvy had given anyone cause 
to suspect him of backbone, he had soon found 
good reason to regret that he was not inverte- 
brate. It was then that Uncle Marcus appeared 
on the scene, from nowhere in particular, but, as 
was his habit, just because he was wanted. Chivvy, 
hotfoot from Paris, emancipated, released, re* 
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pentant, had not gone to No. 30; had hesitated 
for a moment whether or no to make a clean 
breast of it to Papa Pinto, and then, remembering 
wide-eyed Rose, had wisely concluded to employ 
another attorney, and, wavering between Rawson 
and the tenant of Great Coram Street, had 
reached the point where it had occurred to him 
that conceivably Uncle Marcus had secrets of his 
own. Such things had been hinted; he had heard 
the hints, and had, in an expansive, unwary mo- 
ment, gone the length of whispering them to Ger- 
maine. Wherefore, quite logically, Germaine, 
whose quality it was to forget nothing and profit- 
ably to remember everything, had followed 
Chivvy, caring not at all whether she met him, 
but satisfied that the fifth act and the curtain 
would be enacted not far from a second-floor 
apartment constantly reminded of the presence 
of the Foundlings. 

^'Monsieur has secrets. I have not his confi- 
dence. I do not ask his confidence. I do not 
deserve it, but one can see that Monsieur has the 
habit of a home, the custom of domesticity. He 
has been tamed, which means that he has been 
caught. Is it not so. Uncle Marcus? . • . Oh, 
you need not reply, Ca se voit." 

"Germaine," he blurted out, angry, yet amused, 
"leave me out of this. You have a Satanic in- 
genuity, c'est convenu. Leave me out of this. We 
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are here to talk business. Your busineast not 
mine ; yours and Chiwy's." 

"Poor, dear, lamented Peter/' 

"Peter?"— this with a sigh of great relief— "I 
suspected there was another. Peter?'* 

**Why sure, Peter, Ernest, Chivvy, Chi-ving- 
ton. Oh, Monsieur, your nephew has many 
names. It is he who has the Satanic ingenuity. 
Oh, an artist and a good heart. What is his 
widow to do. Uncle Marcus? Where shall she 
go ? Where may she live ? The widow of Peter, 
Ernest, Chi-ving-ton is no common person. She 
cannot become a midinette ; she cannot what you 
call char; she sew badly" — holding up the pret- 
tiest hands in two hemispheres. 

''Damn it, Germaine, the boy's not dead." 

"No, but dead to me. I am widow. Deso- 
lated. I cannot go back to Papa Fromentin. 
There will be explanations. I must not" — and 
she made a gesture of negative receptivity, French, 
eloquent — "I cannot go back" — again the ges- 
ture — **with empty hands" — and, evidently a sec- 
ond thought — **with empty heart. Is it not so. 
Uncle Marcus?" 

Uncle Marcus was walking up and down very 
much perturbed, very much annoyed and very 
much concerned at his interest in Germaine. She 
was nothing to him but a burden, a disturbance 
and an episode unmentionable. Her very prei- 
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encc in his rooms would require explaining. It 
would certainly get to No. 30 by way of Mrs. 
Casseday and Mrs. Kendall and, if he wanted to 
insure its getting there with bells on, all he had 
to do was to suggest to Mrs. Casseday that it was 
nobody's business but his own and mum's the 
word. And yet Germaine reminded him of a 
famous best seller — she was **not like other girls" 
— and with a certain cynical, leerical return to a 
wickeder, earlier and maybe happier day. Uncle 
Marcus found himself repeatedly recurring to the 
unintroduceable thought that, damn it, the boy 
was a judge. She had him at a disadvantage, be- 
sides. Clearly, she knew his secret and it mustn't 
get out, and it must be worth her while to keep 
it, and she must on no account be told to hold it 
inviolate. 

"Germaine" — suddenly coming to a decision — 
"for to-night you go to a nice, quiet hotel not very 
far from here." 

''Mais tion, I descend at the Madrid and there 
I remain. You see me or you no see me. I stay 
there, where they speak my language, where they 
know me and I know them. C*est entendu?" 

"Si." 

"I go now? You arc a brave man — a brick, 
eh? You will come and sec me and we will talk 
things over, to-morrow, next day?" 

"Germaine, be at home to-morrow afternoon 
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at four. Do as I say; follow my advicct and you 
won't regret it" 

With a pretty little bow, Germaine gathered 
her things together. 

**I will wait for you, cher Uncle Marcus." 

And, on his way down the steps to get a cab for 
her, Uncle Marcus began to realize that the plan 
he had in mind would make him more solitary 
than ever before under the cover of a companion- 
ship that would not be his. After all, the burdens 
of life were imperfectly divided. If you had the 
shoulders it was commonly accepted that you were 
born to bear them, and on your shoulders they 
were incontinently piled. The strong man stag- 
gered like another Atlas, struggled and was silent; 
the weakling went his way lighter than air, com- 
plaining he was footsore. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

In fVhtch Germaine Hesitates on the Threshold 

of Domestic Happiness 

IF you know London you will know that there 
are mornings when the air is limp, when~all 
the tang and buoyancy of life are spent and 
seem ever so far behind us, when nothing annoys 
so much as the intrusive notion — as intrusive as 
the ten commandments — that to be dilatory can- 
not make for happiness in a city of busy men, and 
that to be untidy, blessedly untidy, is a condition 
more un-Christian than many sins, more detest- 
able^ than many crimes. The sin that is hidden, 
says a comfortable confessor, is half forgiven; 
no one hasbeen misled by it and its evil influence, 
never having been exerted, does not have to be 
combatted. If it had become known it might be 
necessary to safeguard the innocent, to class it 
with offenses of which the police take notice. As 
it is, it successfully simulates innocence; only those 
who in later days will come to muckrake or to 
whitewash will have the patience to seek it out, 
to bring unwilling evidence into the glare of day 
and there shamefully to gloat over it; wherefore 
let it lie, perdu. 
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It is a peculiarity of those who indulge in the 
sin of a frowsy fustiness, who allow rubbish to 
collect and mirrors to become obscured and dilap- 
idation to creep in, that they have no accusing 
sense of wrongdoing. Griminess grows upon 
them like the bleared outlines of a boon com- 
panion; they acquire a tolerant affection for the 
clock that won't wind up, the gas-burners that 
sputter and whistle, the easiness of being always 
undone and unready and unfinished. And other 
people there are whose disapproval carries final- 
ity with it, who make no concessions and denounce 
all compromise. Always you get from them the 
impression that they are deserving and you con- 
demned — distressing people with no weak points, 
whose nervous energy gets on the nerves of those 
who have none. With what fussy importance do 
they pursue the demon dust; with how malevolent 
an eye do they detect him and show him up 
through all the intricacies of the most tangled 
furniture. No longer may be slink in comers in 
which he had chosen to sleep through the sununer 
heat; they are after him, suspending their activi- 
ties never, unresting and unwilling that others 
should rest, polishing, rubbing, cleaning, cleansing 
vehemently as though dirt were a devil to be cast 
out and messiness and a slovenly habit of letting 
things go at loose ends, for to-morrow it would 
be all to do over again, and what's the use? just 
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symptoms of decadence, degeneracy and dissipa- 
tion the most damnable. Merely male mankind 
can live on intimate terms with untidiness un- 
ashamed; can have everything in the wrong place 
and know just where to find it — unless it's been 
moved, of course — and that happens when women 
are around; can hunt for matches, a box in the 
hand the while, frantically, profanely, and boule- 
verser a drawer full of evening ties to find a collar 
button; can excavate shoes from mysterious lurk- 
ing places, and permit the brokendown and the 
discarded to graduate as household gods, and be 
just as happy. 

Filth, we have heard it remarked, is tolerable 
only to a Londoner. How curious a boast — how 
unlovely a trait to claim for one's very own. Ger- 
maine could have lowered the exaltation of this 
grimy chauvinist, who would wallow and be glad 
with London as his pit. Germaine knew better. 
She had seen a great deal of filth, with aversion, 
but with all a Londoner's toleration since not 
otherwise could she live through it, though to be 
sure it was clean dirt by the side of the ooze that, 
on the morning after her conquest of Uncle Mar- 
cus, gave even to Leicester Square, gay with the 
Alhambra lights, a drab grimace as of a clown 
who had been up all night. What there was 
of light bore a bilious complexion ; through opac- 
ity and wooliness it filtered painfully; soot was 
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its companion and a bedragglement that was 
immoral. Fpr limpness was eveiywhere and 
nowhere more distressingly than in Germaine*s 
curls, descending like elf locks and with no more 
of curl than might suggest a happier day. She 
was forlorn as they, depressed, fretful, petulantly 
suspicious of the solicitude of the bonne who had 
dusted and re-dusted and dusted again and pol- 
ished and been at all kinds of petits soins, and did 
so palpably want to know. Sunshine was not her 
hobby, but it was her element, and without it she 
had a sense of suspended animation. 

As to the progranune for the day Germaine was 
commonly as indifferent as to the plats du jour; 
they found themselves and fitted more or less, and 
when they did not she was very satisfied with her 
ability to take Providence in hand and show him 
or her how to do her will. She was a great be- 
liever in the theory that it's the little things that 
count, in the philosophy that warned how constant 
dropping wears away the stone and many a nickel 
makes a mickle and that ten cents put in a savings 
bank of a Saturday night, allowed to accumulate 
with compound interest, will amount to $1,400 if 
you can wait that time and cheat the pompes 
funebres. There's a lot of comfort to be gotten 
out of these homely adages; with "God Bless Our 
Home" to lead them off, they frame well, but the 
most friendly of visiting parsons, even an eq[>eri- 
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mentalizer, would have allowed that somehow 
they didn't seem to fit down Germaine's street. 
Thrifty she was — let no man doubt it — and care- 
ful and cheese-paring as are the women of her 
race, but this was no time for thrift; right now 
she was dealing in round figures or dreaming of 
round figures, which to many a man, quite as much 
as to many a woman, amounts to the same thing. 
I do not know that at this date mind bets were 
known by that term even in American pool-rooms, 
but it is very certain that mind bets were made — 
and cashed in the usual way. Germaine's incur- 
sion into the Uncle Marcus territory and her re- 
treat therefrom under a flag of truce had left her 
somewhat disconcerted and puzzled. Uncle Mar- 
cus had been very nice; he had behaved as the 
Uncle Marcus of little Chivvy ought to behave, 
and there was no higher praise. If Germaine had 
been familiar with one of the wisest wits that ever 
lived, she might have remarked that Uncle Mar- 
cus had the manners of a marquis and have taken 
leave to doubt whether he doubled them with the 
morals of a Methodist. I will not go the length 
of saying that she hoped and prayed that he did 
not and didn't see how he possibly could> all things 
being as they are, the world as it is, and ladies in 
distress. But why, why did he intrigue and in- 
vent and contrive and scheme? — oh, she could 
sec everyone of the processes quite clearly; they 
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were as visibly charted as any weather map— 
unless for a purpose ? There must be a motive — 
but how conjecture. it? And she fell again to the 
building of those castles in Spain which had col- 
lapsed with Chiwy's flight. And she would be 
ready, but not too ready; she would make a toil- 
ette not exactly of demi deuil and not at all 
pleurnichard; neither as Jeanne qui rit nor Jeanne 
qui grogne would she present herself, but as a sort 
of a happy marriage between the two— say a Lon- 
don spring day, its face all washed with revivify- 
ing rains and its eyes aglow and youthful, in spite 
of the buffeting of a storm that it knows to be 
more play than earnest. She would prepare her 
batteries; she would manicure her conversation 
and make up her parts of speech and be watch- 
ful, oh I ever so watchful ; though she felt a good 
deal dependent on the outcome. But he should 
not know. 

And first there should be a little light lunch — 
a little dejeuner choisi, the wing of a fowl, a slice 
of crisp lettuce, a mild glass of some pale Bur- 
gundy, and not more than two cigarettes, half 
smoked, and then Uncle Marcus. Gare a vous! 

But first a letter to Papa Fromentin; he was 
background only, of course, so far as the public 
was concerned, a vanishing background, but then 
he was prompter, too—souffleur was the word 
she used, recalling how important wer^ his whit- 
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pers and how he might, if he chose, precipitate a 
very pretty crisis. Had not this trip been his own 
idea — inspiration he had called it? And then 
Papa Fromentin shared somewhat the character 
of the institution that cast its shadow over the 
back premises of Uncle Marcus. He, too, was 
a Foundling's, a sort of Enfants Trouves, and 
why blame him if he chose to turn some of them 
to account? His had not been a profitable life, 
yet he had gotten joy out of it; put upon it the 
best construction or the worst, and it was not a 
pretty life — but he had loved the sunshine; he 
had rather fight with the angels than against 
them, and though he took the days as he found 
them, he took them uncomplainingly, cheerfully, 
almost as though he could persuade himself that 
life was very well worth living — it was all one 
was sure of, parbleu! Now here was Germaine. 
She had been a great deal to him, who declared 
that sunshine was a daily dividend and one musn't 
squander it ; and he had been more to her, in spite 
of Chivvy and his queer notions about responsi- 
bility and taking care and to-morrow. Why fret 
herself about to-morrow, or even the day before 
yesterday? It was very certain that fashions 
change and always had changed and always 
would, else why Paris and the Rue de la Paix? 
And the best fashions were man-made and very 
fickle, very tide-like, with a flow that was not to 
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be counted upon and an ebb that was certain. Yes, 
she would write to Papa Fromentin, he who in 
his day had made for her the rain and the sun- 
shine too. And so in a little cramped hand, whose 
letters leaned one upon the other for support, and 
with a syntax, ellipticalf perhaps, and scandalous 
to the Academy, but vivid and visualized, Ger- 
maine, with a sticky pen and stickier ink, pro- 
ceeded thus : 

Hotel de Madrid, Londres. 
la nuit noire, or nearly, et 
midi pas encore Sonne. 

Oh, man cher Papa Fromentin, the things I 
have to tell you, good and bad, new and old, 
evenements, no less. Big, important, impossible. 
You will remember when we took breakfast to- 
gether? Ah, the pleasant memory I I told you 
I was embarked on the chase of my Mister 
Chivvy ? And you counsel me to passer en Angle* 
terre. Go see that famous uncle. Me void/ Such 
fun I Oh, rigolo! Pierre did not treat me with 
consideration. He what they call skipped, and 
I am left his widow, inconsolable, believe me, and 
unprovided for. You may believe that too. I 
am no financier. I ask no questions. I accept and 
I divide, and I put off the creancier to the next 
day. And the next day I am not at home or I 
have migraine and I tell the bonne that madame 
can see no one, positively no one, and go out the 
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other way and have a nice little time, what Chivvy 
used to call a pretty party, et voila. But I de- 
clined to be left — delaissee. I am not a cocotte. 
I am, for the time being, a widow, a brevet widow. 
So I put it to that dear man — oh, but a prince — 
such pretty manners, so much tact, and so nice a 
willingness not to look at the other side of the 
picture. And, mon ami, we agree so beautifully 
and we walk so discreetly that it's a benediction. 
I am convinced that I am going to win, but how ? 
He is coming and I am getting ready — ^not too 
ready. I will keep him waiting, just a little. No, 
not long. There are in such aifairs two unpar- 
donables: he who arrives too soon and he who 
makes himself be waited for. I will be in terrible 
distress — no, I will not. He see through that. 
But I will be interesting, spirituelle, gat, almost. 
If he choose to appear foolish it is because he 
choose. I feel I am going to win, but on what 
horse? I wish I knew. 

When Uncle Marcus didn't have a good night 
there were a few people who didn't have a good 
morning. Peevish, of course, he was not — that 
is an unhappy female failing — but inclined to be 
80 very exacting and precise. There had to be 
a reason for everything. Mrs. Casseday put it 
down to the influence of the camp bedstead. 
**He*s money enough, Mrs. Kendall," she re- 
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marked, ''and can afford to go to Shoolbred's or 
Mapleses and buy something 'andsome and solid 
lookingf a real family bed, with teeters and things, 
but he chooses to lie on that hospital cot — *taint 
nothing else — ^just like a fish out on a slab in front 
of Sweeting*s.*' In a vague way his friends were 
very conscious of his imperfection, in spite of 
which he maintained a reputation as a good- 
humored man. He had got the wrong side out 
of the bed. That was the way Chivvy spoke of 
a similar phenomenon when things went wrong 
in his little world, and the state is as well described 
that way as any other. 

Uncle Marcus felt beastly, rotten bad; and 
could have given chapter and verse. He did not 
put it down to liver ; he knew better. He had been 
and gone and made an ass of himself. An idiotic 
impulse had gripped him and left him on the 
brink of an epochal change. There was nothing 
irrevocable about an appointment — ^he could back 
out in a poor-spirited way if he chose — lots of 
people did. The situation was bound to look 
equivocal and there would be talk — especially at 
Number Thirty. Talk be damned I — ^this inaudi- 
bly to himself — he was old enough to make all 
kinds of an ass of himself if he chose, and Chivvy 
— but why had first Chivvy and then Germaine 
come along and meddled with his life, his nice, 
clean, selfish life, companionless but not lonely? 
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Why couldn't people let him alone? He was a 
reasonable man and preferred obscurity. To be 
sure, he was not committed to anything — ^unless 
you call an afternoon chat something, and we all 
know it could be perfectly colorless and innocent 
— a sort of duty call, shall we say ? He could send 
Germaine away and not play the stupid idiot, that 
was simple enough. Why hadn't he thought of 
that before? He had been betrayed into soft- 
ness. At the time he had felt exalted, heroic, big 
as Front de Boeuf and self-sacrificing as Sir Philip 
Sidney, although, to tell the truth, he had never 
cared for water and Sir Philip's sacrifice meant 
very little to him, and then the water might have 
had germs in it. Just a soft-hearted old fool, 
that's what he was. And thus facing realities he 
went through his daily morning observances with 
perhaps just a little more care for the ritual than 
usual — not, that is, like a newly-to-be-married 
man, but, shall we say, like Brigham Young at his 
twentieth hurdle. He had a grasp of the situa- 
tion now and could face it. 

But something had to break. The anchovy 
toast, cunningly crowned with a poached egg, he 
pushed aside; he held long enough for a glance 
at the Times, still thunderously important. Mrs. 
Casseday's coffee he cursed, as he had been in the 
habit of cursing it for, well, for generations past, 
and the dear man never knew the difference, and 
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I pays half a crown a pound for it, and a picture 
throwed in and a coop-on, and some day Til buy 
a pyanner or something. A little watercress, muf- 
fins and crumpets — these were Mrs. Casseday's 
crowning triumph — and perhaps the butter wasn't 
the best '^Dossit,*' but it melted so quick you 
couldn't tell nothing about it, and Mr. Marcus 
had to complain about something, and what dif- 
ference did it make? He would breakfast out, 
change of scene would help, and thus determined, 
Uncle Marcus called in Mrs. Casseday to remark 
that he was taking a bag with him and might be 
away for a day or two and not to forward no let- 
ters, and yes, of course she'd hear from him and 
on no account to let the rooms, how foolish I 
What was the woman thinking of, anyhow I and 
let his papers alone, damn it I They wasn't to be 
disturbed, and then, believe me, Mrs. Kendall, 
he comes back, halfway downstairs he was, and 
says to me, quick-like and meaning something, 
**Don't tell Butters." 

Uncle Marcus had an unholy sense of riotous 
living. He wasn't as young as he had been and 
the sensation was not the less irradiating for being 
ridiculous. He could enjoy a lark and this pre- 
posterous notion of running away from himself 
and 'tending like — ^just like — ^well, just like a kid, 
appealed to him; the reality and ever-presentness 
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of the improbable was one of his favorite hobbies. 
Topsyturvydom came true, he was fond of say- 
ing. But, he reflected, he had never proved it 
before. Where was he going, and what was he 
going to do when he got there? Likewise why? 
On what errand, good or bad, was he actually 
sneaking on the shady side of Wellington Street, 
having so far dodged every neighborly and com- 
mitable nod, and now, for the first time in his life, 
behold him breakfasting out secretively at Simp- 
son's? It was eight-thirty when, dodging in 
through the Divan, he introduced himself apolo- 
getically to the Big Room. He noticed that it 
had the appearance of having been up all night, 
and that Sam carried his feet along painfully as 
if nothing on earth was of so much importance 
as putting the left in front of the right and keep- 
ing them everlastingly going lest perchance Sam, 
like the one-horse shay, disappear of a sudden and 
instanter, those were his own words, from the 
earth. Ancient women from an oppressed coun- 
try pottered around on their knees, with mops 
and pails and dusters; chairs were contrived into 
barricades, an immense yawn of utter vacuity was 
on the face of everything. "You have waked 
me too soon; let me slumber again,'' gaped at him 
from an undressiness that made his presence little 
short of indecent. There was a pervading odor 
of tepid water and of a soap with a mind of its 
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thought he could get Mr. Marcus a nice cut of 
cold saddle or maybe a bit of fish — turbot was 
very fine yesterday, sir, and warmed up— or 
would he like a steak and kidney pie, cold, sir, and 
very juicy, and what would the gentleman choose 
to drink? 

I believe I have seen It stated somewhere that 
the men of deeds are the hearty eaters — there is, 
for example, the Eighth Henry, and he who died 
from a surfeit of lampeys — both men of approved 
diligence and virility, to say nothing of Mr. Pick- 
wick, a most prodigious feeder and the author 
of that remarkable book on old urns, but when 
that breakfast lay spread out before him almost 
Uncle Marcus believed he would prefer starva- 
tion. He was about to face facts, he bethought 
himself, with the first smile of the day, and here 
were some very solid facts to begin with. In later 
days he remembered that meal as the only one 
he had ever started with a dry sherry — of morn- 
ings, be it understood; but why be so unnecessarily 
precise? — and as having a pervading taste of 
mustard; but it did him good; it made a man of 
him ; for one whose stomach was not too delicate 
it was healthy and bracing. His mind was clear 
of vapours now and he would do what he had set 
out to do, in the way he ought to do it. Much of 
human misery was just human misunderstanding. 
"Clear your mind of cant," he repeated as he 
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would keep in touch, and advise him at the club, 
Adelphi Terrace, letters would be forwarded, 
and, yes, send him ten fives and take note of the 
numbers, and that would be all for the present. 
Yours very truly. On consideration Stella had 
better be left to raise her eyes and her voice. She 
had keen powers in that direction and might be 
relied upon to give proof; there was an ugly side 
to everything, and with a little assistance from 
Arnold Fox she would see it. And as to Chivvy, 
he would not help him to reconcile contradictions 
just at present — he would have to be guided by 
faith if he had any, and, if not, a little illusion 
might be salutary. 

It was getting dark when Uncle Marcus in- 
quired for Germaine at the Hotel Madrid. Yes, 
madame would see monsieur; would he be so good 
as to monter — numero quinze bis au troisieme. 
... If this world is to have a hero we must not 
seek bim in Uncle Marcus at this juncture. 
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young, she was cheerful, she was presentable, she 
had charm. Her conversation was ready, orig- 
inal and. In the French sense of the word, spirit- 
ual. . She had no ambition to shine, no desire for 
applause. The reputation of a good housekeeper, 
of a loyal companion, of a friendly friend — she 
aimed no higher. 

In the beginning she had made things very pleas- 
ant for the queer, ambiguous household presided 
over by Girard of the sudden disappearance. Papa 
Fromentin was sympathetic; he wanted few ex- 
planations, required no concealments, suggested 
little or no restraint. Not to ask inconvenient 
eclaircissements is a quality. And then Chivvy 
had happened along; he had seemed the solution 
of many problems. Miserable days he had and 
miserable nights; days of self-exploration, nights 
of self-inquisition. Who better able or more will- 
ing to quiet misgivings, to suspend conscience in 
abeyance, than Germaine? If a little mendacity 
would help, she would not hesitate; if facts must 
be done violence to, she could sleep soundly; traf- 
ficking with history cost her no effort. The idyl 
had not lasted long, which was perhaps one reason 
for its being an idyl ; but it had been idyllic. The 
fascination was not the fascination of a ''col- 
lage f^ it was the fascination, the chain, the bur- 
den of a colorable imitation of a home, and 
therein lay its danger. Its proper title is no con- 
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a worldly Uncle Marcus had formed a mental 
picture of a grisette, if he had made for his own 
satisfaction an estimate of a certain class and an 
uncertain relationship, Germaine did not fit it. 
Petulantly, she continued: "I do not speak to 
you standing — you are my guest. And we are 
friends, besides. You said so. Ce pauvre leetle 
Chivvy — ^but he had the be-au-ti-ful manners, a 
gentleman, quoif" 

Uncle Marcus had fallen into a chair. Rigid- 
ity, moroseness, pomposity — these clearly must 
be discarded; the rank absurdity of a pose proper 
to the occasion is no less manifest to the victim 
than to his soft-speaking tantalizer. This, you 
are to remember, is Germaine's second encounter 
with monsieur mon oncle — but she knows him 
letter perfect — him and his weaknesses; also his 
strength. What he is about to do she dare not 
surmise, but she will have a hand in the shaping 
of it, never fear. This is an appointment on busi- 
ness, mind you, and as such to be conducted and 
carried through, which is not to say that the 
amenities may be disregarded cavalierly, or that 
all the punctilio de rigueur is not the more impera- 
tively indicated. And Germaine's patient insist- 
ence on its observance is a declaration of inde- 
pendence noted by Uncle Marcus, an authority 
in such matters, with approval not unmixed with 
amusement. If there is to be a fight, give him a 
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though they could do no harm, but was there no 
question of compensation to be threshed out? I 
would leave it, without the slightest shadow of 
doubt as to the verdict, to the fair opinion of all 
fairminded people. Beyond a question, such a 
view had been strong in the mind of Uncle Mar- 
cus on the night of the fateful visit. He would 
not finesse the game — I am using his own words 
— he would have a straight talk, reach a plain 
understanding, and wash his hands of the baggage. 
You can always buy them off, that had been 
the idea. He could think of a thousand examples 
and they always ran true to form. Leisurely re- 
flection had but strengthened his conviction in the 
wisdom of his own knowledge of the world. He 
would play the gentleman, of course; he could 
not see himself in any other part. But he would 
be firm, sir, devilish firm. The prospect of the 
coming duel had tickled him; there could be but 
one outcome. Did he not hold all the trumps? 
All he had to do was to play them. And then had 
come the appeal of her musical laugh. Kipling 
has a ballad of the workshops in which a similar 
phenomenon is noted. The men of all nation- 
alities gather together; they are going to slave no 
longer as hitherto they have been accustomed to ; 
life shall be easier; competition less cut-throat; 
there shall be a bountiful leisure, and about the 
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remained, a convenient harbor of refuge. We do 
not hand over the keys of the city without assur- 
ance of honorable and comfortable exile. "Leave 
Papa Fromentin out of it." Germaine's voice has 
the right accent of indignant protest. **Where 
would I be without him?" 

**Better off, Til warrant." Uncle Marcus feels 
that the interruption is unmannerly, but he couldn't 
help it. **Better off. You might have married — " 

**I might have married a conciergeT* Ger- 
maine's contempt is as downright as shrugs and 
pouts could make it; a concierge, parbleu, some- 
thing between a pander and the janitor at the 
stage door; one whose eyes must never see, whose 
ears must never hear, whose nose must be trained 
to smell out only what is of good savor, and whose 
discretion is bought by vails of weight inconsid- 
erable. It is to be presumed that there may be 
a lower order of life than a concierge; if there be, 
Germaine's experiences have not touched it, nor 
has she any curiosity in that direction. "A conci- 
erge, you know what that is, monsieur mon 
onclef The gibe relieves her feelings. "An ani- 
mal that lives in a glass box, possesses all the se- 
crets of his little world and sells them for cash 
to the highest bidder. Bah I An unclean animal, 
you may believe me, and his wife lives out of the 
sunshine, out of sight, out of mind. The Seine 
sooner!" Germaine is almost in tears and Uncle 
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will not welcome me. It Is not a very desirable 
bosom, anyway. I live the same old life, keep my 
same old friends — they'll think I'm rather a dog. 
I acquire a most enviable reputation. And Chivvy 
is released, n'est-ce pas? Is it a bargain?" 

Germainc's eyes denote a surprise that is very 
real. She had come frankly to get angry and to 
permit herself to be calmed down, on terms. As 
to Chivvy, he was a colorless episode. He had 
been very good to her, but all the time there had 
been a background to his mind where she didn't 
belong. A delightful companion when the back- 
ground didn't try to usurp the front of the stage. 
But Uncle Marcus, here was a man of resource, 
charming, witty, genial. 

"Why not marry me, pour tout de bonf I 
would prefer it." 

Uncle Marcus is flattered, stirred even; it's 
his first proposal, and why not? **A bargain is 
a bargain ; business is business ; there will be plenty 
of time to talk about that later — perhaps." 

An Englishman in distress writes to The Times 
and, having written, has all the comfort of those 
who, while ventilating their sins, receive com- 
pletest absolution. In the nature of the case those 
columns were not open to Uncle Marcus and 
would not have given relief if they had been. But 
these things are relative. Uncle Marcus had 
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you the letter, written on the offensively foreign 
letterhead of a Leicester Square Hotel, in itself 
a shady birthplace, an indefensible "fons et 

• 99 

ortgo. 

"My Dear Stella : 

"Breaking bad news is a sorry business. Most 
people do it gently; little by little they drag the 
torture out. I have always held to the opinion 
that the best way to die — the best and the easiest 
— Is to die out of hand, to disappear. I am not 
about to die, if I can help it, but I am going to 
disappear. You won't see me again unless you 
send for me, and you won't find it easy to send for 
me. But I shall keep an eye on you. 

"A dear little French girl and myself have con- 
cluded that the London climate is unhealthy. We 
are going abroad in search of something better, 
and when we find it, if we do, we shall stay on. 
She is not one of your sort, but she suits me, and 
she says I suit her; of course, that is as may be. 
You have never realized that I have been lonely ; 
that the best attentions of Mrs. Casseday were 
only one degree removed from no attentions at 
all. And I'm not as young as I might be, nor even 
as I look. You needn't shrug your shoulders. 
Those are facts ascertainable by synagogical 
record. 

"People will talk, question; that is what I un- 
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CHAPTER XX 

In fVhich, at Length, Chivvy Finds Occasion to 

Doubt Whether, After All, Discretion is 

the Better Part of Valor 

THEY always know of these things in the 
servant's hall. There does not have to be 
any groom of the backstairs, any Phyllis 
with attentive ear, to enable Jeames belowstairs 
to know what the Honorable Deuceace is doing 
abovestairs. Long before telepathy, long before 
wireless telegraphy, long before towers and 
waves, long before piracy of air-sent news was 
dreamt of, Jeames knew all about it; knew all 
about it and told all about it and improved upon 
it at large and in particular. 

Number Thirty had made at no time any pre- 
tensions to a place in society; it was palpably, con- 
fessedly, complacently in Bloomsbury. The 
ground rent that was paid was paid to an agent of 
the Duke of Bedford; Arnold Fox himself, a free- 
man of the city of London, suffered no sense of in- 
jury when, on his way to catch a train at Euston, 
his hansom was diverted by some ducal barrier be- 
longing to a day when Mohawks took the town 
and linkmen lighted besotted duelers to their 
death in Lincoln's Inn Fields. If you are an 
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aristocrat you must pay the price, though you 
pass by the Place de la Grave to that end; if you 
depend from an aristocrat, if you belong in a 
dukcry, you must render to the dukes what is 
ducal other than by way of your check book; you 
must be willing, when you miss connection because 
of ducal gates and gate-keepers, to satisfy your- 
self with the reflection that these things couldn't 
happen to a Spitalfields weaver. Bloomsbury, if 
not properly to be described as exclusive, has, by 
ducal forethought, secured seclusion. It can be 
very quiet there. In a certain sense, quiet Is an 
attribute of aristocracy. There is, for example, 
the serenity of the Vere de Veres. But, and you 
will please bear this in mind, Number Thirty knew 
its place; it never felt disposed to make excuses 
because it was not other; it knew itself for a re- 
spectable, responsible, well-appointed home above 
reproach and entrenched in Britannicity. That 
Arnold Fox was a Jew made no sort of difference; 
he could not have been more loyal, more tied to 
the land and its institutions if he might have traced 
his ancestry back to Boadicea. His name and his 
hame were all essentially good old, true old Brit- 
ish. He knocked at no man's door and he was 
careful who knocked at his. For all purposes of 
patriotism, in the broadest sense of the word, the 
Jew was merged, and such being the case, when 
the tongue of scandal wagged, when the eye of 
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scandal leered, when one's next of kin were talked 
about and hinted at and blown upon, Arnold Fox 
felt a double sting. As a Jew he was outraged, 
for these things are unclean and non- Jewish, are 
and always have been. As a Briton he was 
besmirched, oifended, because these things are 
only to be spoken of under reserve, must not 
acquire publicity and are most peculiarly un- 
speakable when a daughter of France is of the 
very front of the oifending. It is not allegiance 
to Mrs. Grundy, nor any humbug of greater 
righteousness; it is a sense that one's defenses 
have been betrayed, that there's a ghost to be 
locked up, a skeleton to be put away. 

"Who'd 'ave thought it?" inquired Butters, de- 
fectedly. "I'd 'ave laid my life on Mr. Marcus. 
True blue 'e was, and no mistake. A gentleman, 
Stapleton, or I don't know 'em." 

"Bah I" The contempt is ineifable; the man 
of the world in Stapleton rejoices at a chance to 
prove his familiarity with the equivocal. "Wot 
'ave I been tellin' you? Huncle Marcus 'as been 
found out, that's all. No better than 'is neigh- 
bors, I bet a hat. Coram Street could tell some 
stories, jest you take my word for it. Nice kind 
of old sepulchre. Leery old cove, pleasant-like, 
too. Had the Missus to rights and Mr. Chivvy 
thought he put up the moon. Lor' bless me. But- 
ters, you're too soft." 
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The giant has nothing to say. His divinities 
are shattered; an injustice has been done to bis 
ideals. Dreary disorganization shows itself visi- 
bly in the droop of his eyelids. Whipped he is 
and has no stomach to renew the fight. His coat 
needs brushing; he has shaved with his thoughts 
away from his bristles, some of which survive as 
though to indicate that we are returning to the 
biblical days Vhen something was left for the 
gleaners. As a picture of despairing puzzledom 
he would fit a Christmas supplement, and Christ- 
mas is coming. What sort of a Christmas? In a 
sluggish comer of his mind he vainly turns over 
the theory of a mistake somewhere, a delusion, a 
mare's nest, anything, a laborious process leading 
no whither. He would hunt up Mrs. Casseday; 
at that definite course he presently arrives; she 
may clear things up; she ought to know all 
about it. 

*'Wot's 'is little game, Butters?" pursues the 
malevolent Stapleton. "He's gone an' made 
'imself scarce, a'int he? In debt, likely; those 
Stock Exchange blokes goes a devil of a pace — 
old an' young, as may 'appen. It's all clear 
enough to me. That's wot it is." And Stapleton 
settles it oracularly — it's evil and he can point his 
finger at it — he could say more, but will allow a 
little for charity — so far as he's concerned, the 
Incident may officially be regarded as closed. 
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And upstairs it's much the same story. Do they 
understand it any better? We may wonder. 
Probably not, but they understand it differently; 
they are upset and annoyed, first of all, because 
they are conscious of a personal share in the ad- 
venture ; they cannot be insensible to what touches 
them so closely; they cannot unload Uncle Marcus 
upon a curious and hungry world, tasting just now 
a bonne louche of quite a delightful spiciness and 
turning it over in a mouth that fairly grins with 
satisfaction and would not willingly lose one sin- 
gle drop of its juiciness. Uncle Marcus belongs 
to them as much as, if not more than, if his Uncle- 
hood were actual and not adopted; one does not 
choose one's uncles and aunts one bit more than 
one's parents; they are, as it were, patrimonial; 
they are not even wished onto one, as the negro 
phrase goes ; they are a birthright when not a birth- 
wrong. You wake up in a world where they are 
ready and waiting for you — perhaps that is the 
reason why your first articulate expression is a 
wail of protest. 

To surrender Uncle Marcus would not do at 
all — Fox saw that at once; to say that his confi- 
dence had been betrayed and that the ambiguous 
relation in which Germaine played temptress, re- 
lieved him and he was glad of it, would go down 
with no one. Fox hadn't taken anybody's word 
for Uncle Marcus. He had not so much as the 
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excuse of having accepted him with Stella. In 
some unaccountable way he seemed to have been 
with them both since the beginning of time; it 
was hard to think of any retrospect in which Uncle 
Marcus would not be found making himself at 
home and pleasantly lightening the tedium of the 
tete-a-tete. But one thing Fox could do. He could 
rake him over the coals; he could hold him up 
as an awful example ; he could hint at earlier sus- 
picions; he could be magisterial and lecture the 
world at large and its irregularities. 

Once before we have enjoyed the full satisfac- 
tion of a Shobbos eve meal at Number Thirty; 
with Rose we acquired enough of its information 
for working purposes, a little, let us hope, of its 
patriarchal candour and significance, likewise. 
We need not linger on those features to-day. The 
essence of the celebration remained; a sort of 
normal standard once attained continued, as it 
were, automatically. As men repeat their prayers 
parrotwise, in a mood of abstraction that knows 
little either of praise or petition, conforming to 
arrangements in which they have had no voice, 
so Stella recited what was right and proper, in a 
tone in which hardness voiced an unwillingness 
that earthly agencies be permitted to intrude upon 
the ceremonies. So much of response as came 
from Arnold Fox snapped defiantly; if anyone 
had opinions to offer he was there to remind them 
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of a time and place more fitting — that Chivvy 
should have to be told to go and fetch his hat re- 
vealed his unsoundness and that general laxity 
that comes of foreign travel. Fox suggested as 
much, with asperity and intention, and the atmos- 
phere was not made thereby perceptibly more 
genial. The impression one gets is far as pos- 
sible removed from the popular picture of a 
happy Jewish home or home-coming either; if 
The Stranger should happen in, The Stranger for 
whom a place is reserved of Seder nights, it is 
much to be feared he might get a mistaken im- 
pression as to his welcome, and go on further to 
some more humble roof, where he would be less 
uncomfortable. There are many such in Jewry. 
Anybody, even an outsider, could discern that 
something was wrong. The family circle seemed 
to have developed angles, as it were, and each re- 
tired into his own, emerging with resentment when 
attacked with a point-blank question. Chivvy, 
more than commonly irritable, was a figure of 
pity. "Never felt better," was the way he had 
answered Butters when that sympathetic function- 
ary helped him off with his greatcoat and was glad 
to see him back, and yes, sir, Christmas was com- 
ing, a proposition to which Chivvy committed him- 
self with something between a groan and a sigh. 
Never felt better, indeed I Look at him, examine 
him as he is examining himself; feel the pulse of 
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his mind, take the temperature of his wretched- 
ness, diagnose this puzzling tangle, stormswept 
wreck of little Chiwy's peace and quiet. How 
guiltily he started when Fox appealed to him as 
one who knew and had been on the spot, for an 
explanation that should explain, and what a halt- 
ing, halfway, unsatisfying non-explanation he 
finally made of it, to be sure. 

*'So that's your model Uncle Marcus?" com- 
ments Arnold Fox. "Model fiddlesticks 1 At his 
age, too. Sixty, if he's a day." 

The age limit does not seem to impress Stella. 
Women have an intuition in these matters. If 
they have been observers, to say nothing of if 
they have been suiferers, they know that death is 
your only certain febrifuge. Chivvy had spoken 
of the grisette as a nice girl, ladylike and home- 
making, the sort of girl one felt safe with, who 
gave much and asked little. Perhaps it was not 
altogether the fault of Uncle Marcus. "If he 
had only married some nice girl," she murmured. 
'There was that little Miss Moss — Ray, was it, 
or Vera ? She thought a precious lot of herself. 
Uncle Marcus said." Stella's reminiscences arc 
verging on the tearful. She is doing her best; 
she has several times quieted the ghost of poor, 
dear Bernard; but there is Chivvy, more ghost- 
like than any real article. 

"Moss cut up for a tidy bit," puts in Fox, con- 
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scious of a growing dislike for those who have 
the effrontery to prefer French kickshaws to the 
roast beef of Old England. 

"Oh, Arnold, how can you? Blanckenstein's 
her name now, isn't it. Chivvy ? Live in Porches- 
ter Gardens — met her only the other day — White- 
ley's — twin boys — ^Athelstan and Eric — going to 
Harrow." Stella's attempt at cheerfulness breaks 
down and the tea urn comes in handily by way of 
screen. 

A word from Chivvy could reinstate Uncle 
Marcus. If he should break forth suddenly and 
square himself and the situation ; if he could emu- 
late his hero and sacrifice himself; if — and it is 
not much to ask — if he were only bold enough 
to indulge in independence in place of getting in 
deeper; if — it's so much easier to believe in fair 
play than to champion it. You have the good 
fortune to be comfortable and you mistrust your 
courage to face a cold world, to draw a blank, to 
live up to your own convictions of what to do 
and how and when to do it. What did it matter, 
anyhow? It was bound to come out — and then 
they would all be happier, all, that is, except 
Chivvy himself. 

"You're not giving him a square deal," he 
blurts out. 

"Why, Chivvy!" — almost one might believe 
that Stella understood. 
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And Fox at once became alert He had lit- 
tle use for a mystery, but as a business man he 
was bound to have acumen, and his acumen was 
at stake. He wanted to be as much the injured 
party as possible, but curiosity was getting the 
better of him. Clearly Chivvy was working him- 
self into a terrible state of excitation, which was 
not the Chivvy way at all. Why should he get 
up in such unmannerly fashion and pace the room 
restlessly, patting this piece of furniture and the 
other as though taking leave of them? And the 
fish getting cold and clammy and fishy, and the 
lemons drying up and — ^why? As a contribution 
to the clinic on Uncle Marcus, Chivvy had made 
no one the wiser. Conciliation in such matters 
amounts to no more than a challenging of the 
other side. Some people regard it as approval 
and are prompt to let the quarry go— there can 
be no blood got out of an absentee — and fall to 
on the advocate. To dismiss Uncle Marcus was 
easy enough — "Let's be fair," says Chivvy. Well, 
agreed; but, seriously now, where do we good 
people who keep the laws and marry wives and 
raise families and support Her Majesty — God 
bless herl — where do we come in? 

**Let's be fair," repeats Chivvy. He is feeling 
his way; he doesn't quite know yet just how far 
he can trust himself; he may get in too deep; he 
is taking big chances, but for the life of him he 
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cannot sit by silent, quiescent, a tacit member of 
the jury that condemns Uncle Marcus unheard. 
The sense of injustice is strong within him. Only 
now does he get actual grasp of the situation; as 
though he had been under the unnerving influence 
of some potent drug, he gropes his way to the 
light; staggering and trembling in an effort to 
control his voice, he grasps the mantel, clinging 
to its broad shelf as to something solid and un- 
changing in a world in which shipwreck and dis- 
solution seem to be at large, and Father Time, 
still keeping a watchful eye on the careless vagrant 
Hours, is no grimmer, no more relentless in his 
smile of bronze than is Arnold Fox. Time does 
but warn, as is his province — Fox, vaguely 
prescient of coming disaster, sits a menace. 

"What's the meaning of this weird exhibition, 
Mr. Meyer?" The sneer of Fox lacks very little 
of becoming a snarl; Chivvy was behaving abom- 
inably, anybody could see that; he wasn't even 
pretending to be polite — wherefore it behooves 
Fox to insist on dignity, to discover a disposition 
for your truly British morgue and decorum. And 
as yet he has no inkling of the revelation to come ; 
his protest is rather against Chiwy's manner, so 
curt, uncouth, staccato, so entirely Frenchified and 
exaggerated. 

"I can't stand this any longer." Chivvy stops 
short. He is still a good deal excited and just a 
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little inaudible and hurried, but the words he 
speaks are considered — ^he will not have to ex- 
plain them or take them back. He stands there 
in the glow of the fireplace, a fateful presence, 
and, '^Fm at fault, not Uncle Marcus," he says. 
^'Germaine was my mistress. She is nothing to 
him. He wanted to shield me. That's all." 

**Don't believe a word of it — too fishy, by half. 
A regular cooked-up story. You're as mad as 
Bernard; a pair of mid-summer fools, both of 
you." Fox is getting angry and angrier; he is 
losing his veneer with his temper. "He's gone 
away with her, anyhow — ^makes no bones about 
it. Flaunts her around and disgraces us all. 
Nothing to him, bah I What do you know ;about 
it, you precious, young, philandering idiot?" 

"He's saving my life — that's what I know." 
Chivvy is calm enough now, the bad hour is be- 
hind him; ahead the skies are clearing. "I ran 
away like a dirty coward and acted the blackguard 
afterwards. She came over to Uncle Marcus in 
pursuit — write to her if you don't believe me. 
She tells the truth — Fll say that for her — she 
hides nothing." 

Fox is paying very little heed to Chiwy's story. 
What difference does it make, anyhow, which one 
is to blame— one or both ? it's all alike. But he's 
been humbugged — made a laughing stock of; his 
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position has never been considered for a moment; 
they have overlooked him and ignored him and 
before them he is helpless, but he can vent his 
wrath on the dead and so hurt Stella and Chivvy 
both. 

Turning to Stella with a bow of elaborate deri- 
sion, **So this is what Bernard's brat brings us to, 
is it? French dancing girls, grisettes — God knows 
what 1 He hasn't so much as the decency to keep 
them 'under cover and have his fling like a gen- 
tleman. So clever, too; so much character and 
conscience. Would rather be found out than not 
— dear Bernard all over again — honorable above 
all. Bah I" The sneer is ineffable. **Give me a 
regular, easy-going out-and-outer. You know just 
where to find them. These sniveling saints — 
curse 'em, I say, one and all I Marcus and Raw- 
son — they're all in the damned conspiracy. 
They're laughing at us now. A pretty story for 
the City; I know how it will strike them — they 
know the game — trust 'em — " 

"Leave my father out of it," begins Chivvy. 
**Say what you please about me, sir, but let him 
alone. He's dead. He never did you any harm." 
Chivvy moves toward Stella appealingly. 

"I married his widow — ^worse luck." 

Fox got no further. The shaft misses its mark. 
Stella has fainted. 
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How does it happen when Chivvy shouts up- 
stairs that Mrs. Kendall is so conveniently at 
hand on the drawing-room landing? Disgusted 
with Stapleton and his Rake's Progress, Butters 
is there, too, with hat and coat and much the bear- 
ing of a professional mourner. 

**This is good-bye, Butters." Chivvy says no 
more as he walks out, and Butters knows better 
than to call a cab — ^it's Shobbos. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

In JVhich Chivvy Sings His Swan Song and De- 
clines to Change the Tune; Together tVith 
Some Consideration of an Exit That 
is the More Final Because it 
Leads Nowhither 

THEIR positions were reversed. This time 
Tate was restless, anxious, disturbed, his 
tone a pleading one, his attitude that of 
those who having presented their case would just 
as soon the jury stayed out longer, so little of 
hope have they of a verdict in their favor. 
Chivvy, on the other hand, had cast his gloom 
behind him and was serene with the serenity of 
those whose minds are made up. It was not his 
habit to be jovial; he was accustomed to moods 
rather than to moodiness, and to tieing up his 
thought threads into knots, always, he averred — 
so much more to be desired than tangles, which 
dishearten you and have finally to be torn insunder 
to the radical destruction of one's peace of mind. 
If before he had been disposed to weep with the 
world, to-day he could turn a smiling face to it 
and laugh and joke. People, he knew, would 
leave him severely alone, yet would he not be 
lonely; advice would come to him in large and 
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heavy chunks; there would be much monitory 
headshaking — ^what does it matter when you are 
not to be birched? Just now he was thinking of 
the story of that condemned prisoner whose hang- 
ing was put off an hour or so to the end that, for 
the first and last time in his life, he might enjoy 
a chicken dinner. Much good might it do him, 
had been Tate's comment when he told him the 
little fable, but it seemed to Chivvy to fit his case. 
**rm glad I'm fond of chicken," he remarked, and 
smiled. 

**You're a damned fool, and I could put it 
stronger." Tate isn't making much progress; 
serenity is a defense against which abuse is as 
feeble as argument. Chiwy's smile provokes him 
beyond all endurance — ^patience has disappeared 
long since, a virtue that doesn't pay its way. 
What is one to do with a mild-mannered imper- 
turbable crank who is content to adopt a non pos- 
sumus line of retreat and to let it go at that? 
**Gcgen die Dummheit/' Chivvy himself reminds 
him, **kaempfen die Goetter selbst vergebens" — 
against stupidity gods fight in vain — the objurga- 
tory fails where the hortatory falls down. 

Chivvy is packing up — ^books and pipes and 
pictures — if only there were a few Gaiety girls 
in the collection, or a questionable assortment of 
nudes, or more of Paul de Kock than of Paul 
Bourget, the situation would be more hopeful; 
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but one can be readily driven to desperation by 
a youth who takes a Germaine episode seriously 
and is not to be persuaded from the glorification 
of an Uncle Marcus in the guise of a Great Re- 
nunciator. Wherefore Chivvy's packing up con- 
tinues with an aspect of finality to provoke cooler 
heads than Tate's to demonstrations of disgust. 

**What's your program, old man? Going to 
leave your address?" He puts it in the form of 
a question, but speaks it with something of the 
assurance of a statement. **We'll be hearing 
from you, of course — you'll make that generous 
concession." The tone is flippant, bitter almost, 
but back of it one feels an honest man's affection 
that somehow finds expression and relief in wring- 
ing the other man's hand or in slapping him on 
the back. 

**Sure, old chap, you'll hear from me right 
enough. The earth's not going to open and swal- 
low me up just yet. Nothing could please me 
better than to have you keep me au courant. But 
I've no plans — nothing definite yet — Italy maybe 
or Timbuctoo, who knows? Something's broken 
in me, and I'm just going to wander round loose 
until it's mended — go on. You're welcome to 
laugh at me — " 

Tate looks rather as though if tears were the 
order of the day and the question were put, he 
would not be found in opposition. He had come 
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strengthened with plenipotentiary powers to have 
it out with Chivvy in the name of the family and 
of all that is decent — preposterous, outrageous, 
were the mildest terms he could find when talking 
it over with Arnold Fox. He was to raise all the 
customary official objections, to clutter up his path 
with obstacles and fill his wheels full of spokes— 
if nothing less would work, to have a big row and 
not mince matters — at any cost he was to dear 
the air. Those were his instructions. For himself 
Tate proposed to base his charge on the utter 
impracticability, not to say the arrant selfishness, 
the sinful idiocy, of the whole proceedings; to 
taunt him with indulging and enjoying a magnified 
idea of his own supreme importance, with a ridic- 
ulously distorted vision and a mellow attack of 
the sloppiest kind of sentimentality. And how he 
had rejoiced in the opportunity. He was going 
to brush away the silly affectation of righteousness 
— if that wasn't the name for it he*d like some- 
body to tell him, and tell him quick — "I'll be as 
irritating as I know how," he had promised with 
considerable gusto — and this was the outcome. 

**You're so sane and robust — so prosperous in 
your good sense, old boy — it's no use expecting 
you to halfway understand. I can't quite define 
things to myself. But one thing you must know. 
This is no sudden decision — no haphazard reso- 
lution — I've been trying to see my way dear since 
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before we left the P. C. S. This Uncle Marcus 
business opened my eyes, that's all — I'm making no 
mistake, believe me— and I'm not a fraud either." 
For the first time indignation pierced, but not for 
long. "I'm going after my share of happiness, 
and I'm going to find it. Don't bother about me, 
dear old fellow, and never mind what anybody 
says — I don't." 

Tate has surrendered, at discretion, horse, foot 
and artillery. He gives up the keys of the citadel 
with a sigh and with no thought of retaking it, 
by storm or stratagem, either. An earnest, 
thoughtful, confident Chivvy is a much more dis- 
turbing problem than the lightweight enthusiast 
he had expected to encounter and demolish. **rm 
afraid you're going to make an awful mess of 
it," is about the sum total of his comment, and he 
does not offer it with any too strong a degree of 
confidence. Clearly this sort of thing is demoral- 
izing. If he should happen to catch the infection, 
what then? And, besides, he needs time to pre- 
pare a story that will go down with Arnold Fox. 
It's going to take some handling, he sees that. 
If he can get away on some trumped-up excuse, 
now is the time; a business call, imperative, im- 
portant, by no manner of means such as may suffer 
postponement, should provide a chance of escape 
all but providential. He really must get back to 
work, and says as much. 
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"No, you don't," counters Chivvy with a smile 
of intelligence that reads plain as plain that he 
sees through Tate's little game and will have none 
of it. 'That cock won't fight, to hand you back 
one of your own. You're going to lunch with me 
— Kast room, Cafe Royal, or where you please — 
and we'll go and see Rawson afterwards. No 
excuse goes. When you came here you thought 
I couldn't be trusted alone. We're going to keep 
up that idea." Chiwy's laugh is contagious. He 
is not going to be taken in by Tate's pretence — 
perhaps Tate hardly expected that he would. 
**rm not such a hopeless duffer. Wouldn't it be 
funny if you gave me a clean bill of health after 
all?" 

**rd like to know what right you've got to 
keep me from an engagement? There's a popu- 
lar belief that punctuality — " 

*Tunctuality, fiddlesticks I" The existence of 
a party of the second part is something that 
Chivvy brushes aside without compunction. He's 
not even going to flatter Tate's powers of dissimu- 
lation by showing the least curiosity as to the iden- 
tity of his creature of fiction. "We'll stroll down 
Regent Street and buy some flowers for Rose — 
with my compliments — P. P. C." Of a sudden 
he grew serious. He is more hurt than he cares 
to show. "You'll let me down easy in that quar- 
ter, won't you, old man? They cast me off, you 
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know. Oh, no mistake about that.*' Tate nods 
assent. Words could not improve their complete 
understanding. 

It had been a good deal of a struggle for Raw- 
son, by this time clothed in all the grave and ex- 
acting responsibilities of the Head Mastership, 
a miserable passage in his toilsome, tedious jour- 
ney through a world in which people and things 
seemed to develop a perverse habit of going 
wrong; in which, above all, a great deal more 
was needed than strong conviction to support a 
tottering creed in the perfectability of mankind. 
Some people smoke a pipe gingerly, others lov- 
ingly, and it was to this latter class of the elect 
that Rawson belonged; dense clouds helped him 
now to wrap himself up defiantly in the armour 
of sturdy optimism, to decline resolutely to be 
judged by any chapter of mischances, to refuse to 
accept the verdict of a moment of splendid pas- 
sion — facts, nevertheless, are not likely to be dis- 
missed by the truthful, and it may be doubted 
whether an easy nonchalance is more helpful than 
the most cynical of epigrams in the dire day of 
trial. 

View the proceedings from whatsoever angle 
he would, Rawson was unable to quiet a discon- 
certing admission that the sudden independence 
of Chivvy, his emancipation and the joy of it, 
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were distinctly referable to his own mrhmg and 
his own example ; strangely enough, what had hap- 
pened took him by surprise, it had never occurred 
to him before that his militant disreqicct for tra- 
ditions, his declared curiosity as to origins, his 
avowal of doubt here and dubiety there, must 
needs sap the foundations of any edifice resting 
on the ignorance of those content not to know. 
To believe for no better reason than that one 
docs not and cannot understand had been lus first 
impulse towards indignant negation; lazily to ac- 
cept the comfortable because thus and so it had 
been ordained and set down for the greater quiet 
of the greater number, had always moved him to 
wrath ungovernable. But all that strife had been 
fought out years ago— it was personal, besides — 
he had paid the price of insurgency long since, 
without a single regret or misgiving. He had cut 
himself off from his ambitions without self-pity 
as without bravado; if it were to do over again 
he could think of no experience he would raise 
a finger to avert Pain, not torpor, was a delib- 
erate choice; inquiry, not a meek and mealy- 
mouthed acquiescence, was a man's part. The 
beatitudes did not inspire him. He fought stur- 
dily against the teaching and never once wavered, 
the teaching, namely, that for some, if not for 
others, sleep is better than wakefulness. 

There was Chivvy, for example. He grudged 
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Chivvy to a world of hard knocks and harder 
words; he very much feared that when his young 
disciple went out panoplied to fight dragons the 
dragons would refuse to take him seriously ; radi- 
ant he might be to-day, but well Rawson knew 
how the gayest sheen may be tarnished, dulled and 
spoiled. Cold fits follow close upon hot ; strength 
is sometimes a sign of fever. Would he chill soon, 
he wondered; would his high resolves, his noble 
dreams, lead only to the vacant places? What 
right had a Jew outside of Jewry? What concern 
have such in either the disillusions or the consola- 
tions of Christianity? Is not the richness of the 
heritage glory enough for the Children of Israel? 
Does not the beauty and pathos of the story hold 
fascination in plenty? Prejudice is a closer bond 
than dogmas and conflict healthier than confes- 
sion. Decidedly a Jew should stay a Jew, else 
were all the world in a seething chaos of dissolu- 
tion, a crater of ashes. Let the situation be 
clearly defined — "I told him as much," says Raw- 
son aloud, pacing nervously up and down where 
books give him room. "It's the most dishonest of 
delusions, the most paltry of politeness, not to see 
and to say it. My God I" The note is very bit- 
ter. "Why can't he go back to his own people? 
And, when all is said and done, it's my fault." 

"What's your fault, Thetus?" Aurelia has 
been on an excursion among the fashionables of 
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Haj^-r:ers:n:di : it was a recqmon at Mrs. Soaxnes* 
— v^:e informal, xdt dear: Til send a carriage 
f : r 1 :.. znd toq can pay any number of duty calls 
c r. zht WIT and be in time for the tea and cakes — 
th.s. v:.: n:ust know, was before the davs when 
zt:z\c talked of bun fights. Oh, bother, we'll 
str.i > : ;^ home in plenty of time to look after that 
^rcit :':<[ of a brother of yours. Think it over! 
N : r.sf r.sc. Buries vou alive, that's what he does 

m 

— ^.:--.-Chr:$tian, I call it. And Aurelia, who was 
Ttily dying to go, had weakened without any too 
gTiiz 2n exertion of moral pressure, and was un- 
df.-stcyod to concede that perhaps a little outing 
wouli do her good. 

It had been a delightful party. There was just 
enough confusion to establish the fact that Mi- 
randa Soames moved in a very whiri of fashion, 
and Aurelia had been petted — poor, dear child, 
so neglected, you know — as one whose story had 
preceded her. All aglow with the flush of a very 
pardonable triumph, the treasured little sister 
bursts in on the self-communing, self-consuming 
big brother, the ogre, more or less tamed, of the 
Soames gathering. 

"I do hope it's nothing to do with that pension 

fund/* Aurelia has no sympathy with those who 

quarrel with their bread and butter. "Oh, Thetus, 

dear, you look so sorry and pitiful — ^what is it?" 

**It's Chi\'vj% Lia." He feels that the situation 
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needs clearing up; but how set about doing it? 
"I ought to have told you before. Had it from 
Pinto, you know. It all happened last summer 
when they were over there — Boulogne, wasn't it? 
I tried to talk him out of it. He was here this 
afternoon to thank me. My God I Thank me! 
Thought I could arrange it or patch it up some 
way, if only for a short time — ^breathing spells 
help — ^had to give it up — no good.'' Rawson 
speaks as one under a sentence. 

**But I don't understand." Aurelia is taking 
off her gloves with bewildered alacrity, smooth- 
ing them out and rumpling them up and smooth- 
ing them out again with little nervous pats — ap- 
prehension is beginning to take hold of her — she 
could not have written down her impressions, but 
Thetus was certainly behaving in the strangest 
way, and Chivvy was such a very nice boy, so per- 
fectly satisfactory and biddable. 

Most people would have put Dr. Rawson down 
as a strong character, positive and distinctly not 
impressionable, the kind of man who doesn't care 
what you think provided he has settled the matter 
in his own mind, the only court of appeals whose 
edicts run with him. Yet now he is appealing to 
Aurelia to be gentle with him; more and more 
he sees his conduct black and blameworthy; con- 
demnation should be visited on him for throwing 
out words at random that later germinated and 
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hi=i dadk resovzxrr. i acre s focae- 

m 

zs..r.z z^ui of 2Z this chat npg be goc oat into 
r>.c ii;!.,^ viicre she cu see h for hersdf and 
iL- '. TT : : 1:. whether it be good or cvi 

'•V.-Li: vould It be, Liz dear, but the same (dd 
7 lict i izoTj — 00c qizite Wine, Woman and Soog. 
h.: r.^iT enough for all puqioses. Paris, tou 
JL-^-x. zr,i loose acquaintances and temptations — 
zr.i zr.tr. Rose est him publicly and he went prop- 
erlv to the bad. so he savs — if that was to be the 
way of it he*d find her excuses enough. And all 
the ti.T.e in conflict with himself, ashamed, miser- 
able, at loose ends — the end*s not pretty, either — 
he left the girl there in Paris with never a word 
and not too much money — ^" 

•Oh, Thetus! that's not our old Chiwy — '^ 

** Somehow Uncle Marcus got wind of it. She 
came over and he shouldered the whole business — 
lied like a gentleman. Chivvy says — *' 

"But there must be something more. It*s just 
contemptible so far — " 

^'That's last summer some time — went home 
last Friday — ^just the family — ^and they fell 
aboard Uncle Marcus and — ^well, Chiwy couldn't 
stand it — saw what a dirty blackguard he was— 
Tm quoting him, you know — told the whole truth 
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and left. He bid me good-bye, Lia, and I was 
to see you and break the news — ^he thinks he's had 
an awakening. He's going away quite happy. 
Never saw anyone happier. May never come 
back. And it's all my fault." Rawson has got 
through somehow and can go no further. 

"Tate will marry Rose. Sec if he don't I" 
Aurelia has the last word for Chivvy. 
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.'« ^'b.'t Chkxj Hopes to Mske Things CUs 

Ckmdd of the Salvation Aiiny, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Nfy I>I-\X ArBRET: 

IT has been a long time, but a promise is ; 
rrocmsc, and these lines belong with you 
Mt earlier life is stored with memories o 
vhich Tou are a part, through whidi you live 
Yet have vou never been an influence; rather 
rr.'^si regard you as a background, or shall I sa; 
an atniosphere, through whidi or against whici 
I was projected — I, the shadow, and you, th< 
screen. 

It seems to-day so strange that I should go bad 
in memory, in loving memory, as obituarists writ( 
it, to a past in which we were both active an( 
happy. Strange, my dear Aubrey, because I wai 
minded to hate you from the first, and, as I hav( 
since learned to say in a newer land, had no us( 
for you. Nothing that I recall of that day i: 
more clear than my determination of dislike am 
disappointment. It was back in the '8o's — Hil 
had been my chum. He was one of those goo< 
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fellows who have likes and dislikes in common 
with you for no better reason than that you have 
them; who plays echo to your whims and has none 
of his own. I was responsive to the compliment 
of a faithful copy, and Hill, Beta Hill, modeled 
on me loyally. From Piccadilly to Toronto is 
easily four thousand miles or more, but I can see 
and hear you sneer. You have not changed — so 
much is certain. Why, then, should I be different? 
And matters of conduct and belief — here the sneer 
becomes a snarl — why should these hold you ? I 
have no time to-day to answer taunts, no time and 
less inclination. I am trying to remember the 
things that were pleasant, the days that were good, 
the men and the women that we cared for in an 
ample good fellowship. And so it comes back to 
me how that I missed Hill miserably and was 
hardened against Aubrey with set deliberation. 
But he was shipped — surely the word is not too 
strong — to New Zealand, whence came the money 
and the meat and the wool and those other fat 
pickings that made wealth for the great firm of 
Hill and Dabney, Limited. And I have never 
seen him since, nor ever will. He has taken a 
wife and prospered. He is, like as not, a J. P. 
and highly thought of. He had the mak- 
ings. He has raised up a family of first 
cousins once removed or of partner's chil- 
dren, as is the custom, and the money remains in 
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the family, and the brains. Plenty of both, God 
bless them ! But I will never see him again. Many 
more than ten years have passed, yet to-day it is 
a bitter thought. What do you suppose it was 
when the parting was still fresh and you came to 
take his place? When even Uncle Marcus pre- 
sented you, less on your own merits than as a 
Rawsonitc and therefore to be known? 

It is probable that, except a determined liking, 
there is nothing more easy to overcome than a 
set dislike. In both cases the concession you are 
making is noble, and your opinion of your own 
splendid surrender warms the heart, so that the 
glow extends and radiates and you greet the un- 
witting pur\'eyor to your vanity in a mood from 
which, if he be halfway decently receptive, he 
cannot well escape. Didn't I say that I hated 
you ? Probably the word seems strong, hysterical 
and artificial to a degree. Perhaps it implies a 
self-complacent readiness to consider my point of 
view, my mood, my whim, as determining, and 
yours or anyone's else, as wholly negligible. I, 
the potter, and you, the clay, is not that the way 
it shapes ? Well, why not be frank at this distance 
of time, of space, of fortune? That was precisely 
the way it sensed itself to me. What is that you 
say? That things ever since have shaped them- 
selves in much the same manner, and that most of 
the hurts I have earned have been through falling 
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out of glass houses of my own construction ? And 
that, too, I will concede. I, who wanted to assert 
myself, have been a slave to the caprices of all. 
Until very lately I have not known independence. 
I, who hoped to be first, have been considered last 
of all; by empty promises and visionary distinc- 
tions my vanity could so easily be placated. And 
I, who knew it, **fell for it" every time — ^you will 
excuse the slang, but I know no better term — none 
that so completely meets the case. Fell for it, I 
repeat, and will likely fall again when the tempter 
is around. 

And so we met, and, later on, when the end 
came, there was a little dinner at the Cafe Royal, 
or was it the East Room ? You remember ? That 
same old Protean vanity, once again. I wanted 
to show you with what ease and savoir faire I 
could order a dinner fit for a king, oh, a king in 
exile, bien entendu. I was a connoisseur, a dis- 
criminating expert, one fluent in French. Often 
before, Aubrey, we had cultivated and come to 
love that little bin of Nuits St. Georges which, 
after so long a time and probably with some as- 
sistance, we finally routed. What fun we used to 
have with Donald, that good boy whose thirst 
never extended beyond one glass, criminally di- 
luted at that; and how that,, by reason of there 
being three of us, we felt it incumbent to play the 
lord and order a magnum. What an unblushing 
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and innocent liar he was. Do you yet remember 
his amazing genius for accidents that never hap- 
pened and incidents that could not occur? I smile 
now as I think of all that didn't come to pass at 
King s Cross, of the adventure of the man with 
the hot potatoes, and other such prodigious im- 
possibilities. What a joy he would have been to 
Stevenson. He should have known Prince Flori- 
zeK as indeed he may, for his acquaintance with 
people he had never met was extensive and pe- 
culiar. What a simple soul it was, taking itself 
seriously; innocent as those foolish cherubs of 
RaphaeFs floating around on funny wooly clouds, 
their wings lacking wholly in lifting power. He 
had the wings, but even those of Icarus, they 
brought him too soon disastrously to earth. In 
these later days aviation has claimed many vic- 
tims, but I doubt whether the tragedy of Donald's 
fall has been exceeded. The sheer pity of it op- 
presses. With an over-extended line of specula- 
tive mining stocks — their names matter not at all, 
they paper bathrooms to-day — he had gone glee- 
fully and serenely into camp with his regiment. 
The crash came and he was nowhere findable. I 
am unversed in these matters, but I suppose he 
could have gotten leave of absence; what is very 
certain is that he did not, and when he came back 
finally to the ruins of a snug fortune, complete 
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strangers who had liked him for his singularities 
and had never taken his fables seriously, were 
more distressed than he. In a long experience 
with the Ups and Downs family I have never met 
a parallel to this case. It was about the time, 
Aubrey, when you developed that cynical trait, 
which, as I recall, we were apt to consider some- 
thing that might have graced Metternlch or sat 
well on Talleyrand. Emerging from the pros- 
perous warmth of a fur coat, several sizes too 
large for you — it was before automobiles made 
fur coats vulgar — you would suggest, with a cer- 
tain air of highbred detachment excellently well 
assumed, that that bally fool Donald would never 
know the difference, and you were right. Donald 
never did. 

I wonder sometimes, when all Is said and done, 
which has made the greater success of his life, 
you or Donald? Yours has been the comfortable 
life, the easy life. You have done nothing, and 
done it carefully and well. You have lacked the 
courage to offend. Your rooms have been well 
furnished, your back as well covered as your 
books or your table, you have motored and met 
folks — you have never been content. And Don- 
ald, bred to ease, has fallen on a life of little ease 
and great effort. He, too, has done nothing well 
and some things more badly than most, but he has 
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kept his courage ; his outlook has been persistently 
cheerful. He accounts himself a success. Do 
you? 

And speaking of your books. Do you remem- 
ber a certain volume of Renan? That was the 
beginning. I stole that volume. Very shortly 
afterward I went to Turin and of a Sunday after- 
noon attended service in the English chapel. That 
was chapter number two. It was a strange scene : 
the long, low room, imperfectly lighted and 
scarcely ventilated at all; at one end the chaplain 
droning the lessons like some giant fly; at one 
side his wife, looking in that dim light like a faded 
water color. She at the harmonium and her sis- 
ter busy with the hymns, completed the servers of 
those strange vespers. And the congregation was 
myself. 

About the place was an atmosphere militant; 
around the hierophants an atmosphere of protest. 
Visibly they knew themselves in a land of supersti- 
tion, of idolatry, priest-ridden and given over to 
mummery; they were there to bear witness to the 
simplicity of their souls, the singleness of their 
trust, the security of their belief. They did not 
gird and they had no teeth to show, but calmly 
they went about their business of praise and 
prayer in their own peculiar way. Their walls 
were plain, whitewashed, ugly. The temples 
around them, burdened with images and burgeon- 
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ing with votive offerings, heavy with incense and 
echoing a music mystical and mysterious, hoary 
with tradition and singing of sacrifice, prepared 
one for a worship asking little of one's under- 
standing nor readily to be understood. In this 
little cloisterous room, meet for meditation, one 
might calmly consider creeds from every reason- 
able and debatable point of view and finally fall 
back upon the Thirty-nine Articles as upon a most 
reliable rock of the ages; elsewhere one gave one- 
self up to an ecstasy of the senses in which debate 
had no place and inquiry was an offense. On the 
one side, a service cooly postulated, all but un- 
witnessed; on the other, a service of ecstatic sur- 
render whose votaries crowded and crouched 
upon the very steps of multitudinous tabernacles. 
Shall we say the conventicle in a land of cathe- 
trals? It sketches only, but it will serve. 

I have never quite lost the singular sense of 
emancipation which was there borne in upon me. 
Where no words were exchanged and I figured 
almost as an intruder, I seemed to receive a mes- 
sage and a mandate, and I went out into a Piazza 
saturated with sunlight and redolent of flowers to 
such a mood of deep thinking, of profound peace, 
as has finally brought me hither. You who know 
me well will not say that I am sentimental nor 
what people call religious; rather I was as one 
bitten by prejudice and sworn of an exclusive sect. 
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That, in point of fact, I have been and remain ; free 
of that inner circle which treasures its descent 
and esteems its privileges, which is set aside as 
were the Levites with pains and penalties and pre- 
ordinations Levitical. True, I was early brought 
acquainted with forms and ceremonies, with in- 
itiations and passwords; true, I was of the few 
who may not do this and who alone and of right 
may do the other. Instinctively I should have 
leaned towards the ceremonial and the distinctive. 
Had not belief, so far as it could be said to exist, 
been crystalized and fossilized, like some Chinese 
edict of time immemorial? Were we not more 
Mandarinic than the Mandarins, more patrician 
than any oligarchy of Venice ? Was not our reli- 
gious life one of restrictions and observances and 
survivals unexplained and inexplicable? So the 
tradition ran and so the custom was. And none 
rebelled, as why should they? It was a happy 
invention for those who, run in a mould, never 
thought or cared to break it. What happened 
beyond the Maccabees had no place in our edu- 
cation. The Christ was hardly so much as an 
historical personage; his name, the veriest shadow 
of a shade, never mentioned; his ethical, as dis- 
tinct from his religious, teachings we did not so 
much as suspect. And what we worshiped in a 
strange tongue that we could patter but not pene- 
trate — if it was not what Heine knew as the 
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^Trinzessin Sabbath," what was it? Woe to those 
who, living in the Nineteenth Century, remem- 
bered and were stirred by all the nineteen cen- 
turies of change that had gone before and made 
it possible I That way lay trouble. 

You will never understand what has happened 
to me. There will be few who shall. You will 
regard me as a crank, a fanatic, a fool — ^why 
juggle words? — a fraud. It must even be so. I 
cannot nor would not help it, no more than I can 
help the poignancy of the separation. It's very 
real, very earnest and in daily need of explana- 
tion. Among those to whom I have come I am 
made welcome, after the fashion of one made un- 
comfortable by his own welcome, who may be 
seen standing aside while his hosts inquire one 
of the other how he came there and why. They 
do not attempt to understand me. Nor are they 
at all backward in making capital out of me. 
Until the novelty wears off, until the new has dis- 
appeared, I am their one best advertisement, and 
they make the most of it. Why should I blame 
them ? Advertisement is the very breath of their 
existence. They must be flamboyant or fail, make 
a noise or knock under; not otherwise can they 
succeed. And the saving of souls, which is their 
principal business — and believe me, they attend 
to it thoroughly, sincerely and with a singularly 
intimate understanding of souls — is not to be sep- 
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arated from the corybantic attitude assumed at 
the begimiing and accepted by the world as their 
hallmark. A certain drunkenness of soul belongs 
to them, and with it a rare humility, a singular 
gift of humanity ; though they may not have heard 
of Emerson, they seem to hold with him in the 
very depths, depths revealed it may be in some 
awful vision of the dream world, that there is no 
crime nor any degrading vice of which they, like 
those they succor, may not be capable. This it is, 
more than all else, that makes them different ; this 
and the assurance that indigence destroys the 
soul of no man. And they are not content, as 
are all churches, or nearly all, to worship by 
deputy, to have an intercessor and an interme- 
diary. Each one for himself approaches his God 
in the way that seems best to him, and he is 
as little pestered with creeds as he is tortured by 
doubts. And that, too, stamps them. They have 
been derided, despised and driven into a comer, 
and right away they have taken the comers as 
their kingdom, and having cleansed them and 
made them savory, are by way of making them 
holy. And derision and the by-word have been 
cheerfully accepted. Part of their stock in trade, 
you will say? Well, let it go at that. Yet what 
more practical, what more live and real than an 
institution organized on the principle that you 
may not hopefully talk of salvation to men of 
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empty stomach? You must attract them and 
amuse them and keep them busy; for nothing is 
more true than the ancient adage that Satan finds 
work for the idle, Satan's own work. 

The Americans have a phrase for which we 
English have no right equivalent, no exact value. 
They speak of one as being **nasty nice." Do you 
get the idea? It conveys an ultra-fastidiousness, 
a meticulous attention to insignificant detail mag- 
nified into things of moment; a positively painful 
precision about pipkins and porringers. I was of 
that kind — in all honesty, was I not? I wore 
gloves for protection as for warmth. And were 
not my daily ablutions of a more than Moham- 
medanic frequency and fervency ? Was I not, like 
yourself, convinced that the world was divided 
between the sheep and the goats and very certain 
that we knew where to draw the line? Well, I 
am still of that mind; many things offend and 
much annoys and more, I fear, can never become 
congenial. But I have reached the point where 
I know that these things are not everything and 
that much grime may cover the best of men, aye, 
and of women, too. You will tell me that I am 
hardened to my surroundings. You will, likely 
as not, repeat the ancient joke about the eels that 
grew accustomed to being skinned alive, and re- 
mark, as you used to, that you doubt if they ever 
grew to like it. He'll get over it, you say; he'll 
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